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Chapter 1 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS AND PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Psychoanalysis is the science of studying human mind in the context of problems 
of attitudes and motives that lead to mental disharmony The term psychoanalysis is used 
in three ways: 

(1) ‘to designate a loosely knit body of ideas on the nature of the human mind 
in particular, personality development and psychopathology; 

(2) to describe a technique of therapeutic intervention in a range of 
psychological disturbances, and 

(3) to designate a method of investigation. 

Psychoanalysis was originated during the last decades of the nineteenth 
century by the Viennese-Jewish physician, Sigmund Freud (1856-1939), Freud was a 
neurologist who later on devoted himself to the study of the human mind and its 
sufferings. He attacked upon the traditional psychology of consciousness. He proposed 
that the human mind was like an ice-berg in which the smaller part above the surface of 
the water represents the region of consciousness and the larger part below the surface 
represents the region of unconsciousness. In this later part are to be found the urges, the 
passions and the repressed ideas and feelings. These unseen forces exercise an indirect 


control over the conscious thoughts and behaviour of the individuals. So according to 
Freud, major part of our mind is unconscious. 

Freud studied human mental diseases like psychosis, neurosis, hysteria etc. and 


tried to assuage the mental sufferings of the patients by applying his psychoanalytic 


Encyclopaedia of Psychology second edition. Vol.3. John Willey and Sons. 1994, p. 137. 



method of analyzing fantasies and dreams of the patient. Freudian method was called 
“the free association method” in which his patient relaxing on a couch was instructed by 
him simply to say freely anything and everything that came to mind, without conscious 
censorship. In this way the analyst reaches to the workings of the conscious and the 
unconscious mind. Freud found that disturbed sexuality was the explanatory cause of the 
abnormality. 

Any modern theory of the human mind is incomplete without any reference to 
Freud’s psychoanalysis. Freud’s theory of self is tripartite as we shall see shortly. We 
shall compare Freudian theory of self with that of as represented in Sufism, an ancient 
approach to the human self. 

Psychoanalysis is a set of theoretical ideas about personality and a method of 
psychotherapy. The theory has three parts (1) a theory of the organization (or structure) 
of personality, in which the ‘ego’, ‘id’ and ‘superego’ are the main concepts; (2) a theory 
of personality dynamics, in which the management of the personality’s energy system, in 
which conscious and unconscious motivation and ego defense mechanisms are important 
concepts; and (3) a theory of psychosexual development or the development of 
personality, in which different motives and body zones predominate in the child at 
different stages of growth, with effect persisting in adult personality traits. 

The above lines are based on Morgan and King (1982) 1 and it tallies with Calvin 
S. Flail (1954) Calvin Hall summarizes Freud’s basic concept in a very lucid way in his 
book ‘ A Primer of Freudian Psychology’. The basic concept of Psychoanalysis as 
described below are based on Calvin Hall (1954) 2 , Hall and Lindzey (1978) and Wolman 

1 An Introduction to Psychology 

: A Primer of Freudian Psychology. Mentor Books. New York. 1954 
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(1995) 1 

THE STRUCTURE OR ORGANIZATION OF PERSONALITY 

According to Freud the human personality consists of three major systems. These 
are called ID, EGO and SUPEREGO 

Wolman (1995) writes that “in 1921 Freud introduced a new model of personality 
structure based on economic, topographic, and dynamic considerations. It dealt with the 
distribution, balance, and mutual interdependence of the two instinctual forces, Eros and 
Yhanatos, and the energies at their disposal , the libido and the destructive energy - or the 
economy of mine, it dealt with the three mental provinces, the unconscious, 
preconscious, and conscious - or the topography of the mind; and it dealt with the three 
mechanisms of personality, the id, the ego, and the superego - or the dynamics of the 
mind.” 2 
The ID 

According to Freud the id is the original system of the personality; it is the matrix 
within which the ego and the superego become differentiated. It is the reservoir of 
psychic energy. It provides all the power for the operation of the other two systems. 

A neonate has id only The ego and superego develop later in life. Whatever is 
inherited or fixed in the constitution, and above all the instincts, which originates in the 
somatic organization, finds its first mental expression in the id. The id is the link between 
somatic and mental processes. The id expresses the true purpose of the individual 
organism’s life. It is the immediate satisfaction of its innate needs. Id has no knowledge 
of the outer reality. It demands immediate satisfaction of its needs. 

1 Theories of Personality, Wiley Eastern Ltd., New Delhi, 1985 
2. Theories & Systems of Psychology p. 96 
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Freud says that the id works through the ‘pleasure principle’ When the tension level of 
the organism is raised, either as a result of external stimulation or any internal excitation, 
the id functions in such a manner as to discharge the tension immediately and return the 
organism to a constant and low energy level. This principle of tension reduction by which 
the id operates is called the pleasure principle. The mental processes in the id are called 
‘primary processes’. These processes are not subject to the laws of logic. Id is governed 
solely by the pleasure principle. It acts always in the direction of procuring pleasure and 
avoiding unpleasure. It has no values, no right or wrong, no moral standards, no 
considerations for other people 

Id has another mode of tension reduction. It attempts to discharge tension by 
forming an image of an object that will remove the tension. For example, the primary 
process provides the hungry person with a mental picture of food. This hallucinatory 
experience in which the desired object is present in the form of a memory image is called 
‘WISH-FULFILLMENT’ Freud believed that all dreams are wish-fulfillment or 
attempted with-fulfillment. We dream about what we want. 

The id is the primary source of psychic energy and the seat of the instincts. The id 
does not change with the passage of time; it cannot be modified by experience because it 
is not in contact with the external world 

Calvin S. Hall (1954) writes: 

“Id is the foundation upon which the personality is built. The id retains its 
infantile character throughout life It cannot tolerate tension. It wants immediate 
gratification. It is demanding, impulsive, irrational, asocial, selfish, and pleasure loving. 
It is the spoiled child of the personality. It is omnipotent because it has the magical power 



of fulfilling its wishes by imagination, fantasy, hallucination, and dreams. It is said to be 
oceanic because, like the sea, it contains everything. It recognizes nothing external to 
itself. The id is the world of subjective reality in which the pursuit of pleasure and the 
avoidance of pain are the only functions that count ” 

According to Freud id is the obscure and inaccessible part of personality, and that 
what little is known about it has been learned from the study of dreams and neurotic 
symptoms. 

THE EGO 

The primary process by itself cannot reduce tension. The hungry person cannot 
eat mental images of food. Consequently, a new or secondary psychological process 
develops and when this occurs the structure of the second system of the personality, the 
ego, begins to take form. The basic distinction between the id and the ego is that the id 
knows only subjective reality of the mind whereas the ego distinguishes between things 
in the mind and things in the external world. 

The ego follows the ‘reality principle’ and operates by means of the ‘secondary 
process’. 

The ego follows the ‘reality principle’ and operates by means of the ‘secondary 
process’. The aim of the reality principle is to delay the satisfaction of the needs. The 
reality principle suspends the pleasure principle temporarily although the pleasure 
principle is eventually served when the needed object is found and the tension is thereby 
reduced. 


1 A Primer of Freudian Psychology. A Mentor Book. New York. 1954, p. 27 
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The secondary process is realistic thinking. By means of the secondary process 
the ego formulates a plan for the satisfaction of the need and then tests this plan. This is 
called ‘reality testing’. 

The ego is concerned with discovering the most favourable and least perilous 
method of obtaining satisfaction. In this endeavour the ego takes into consideration the 
external world. The ego, too, is ruled by the pleasure principle. But in contradistinction to 
the id, the ego is capable of calculating the consequences of its behaviour The id is blind 
and bound upon immediate gratification of the instinctual demands while the ego is 
capable of logical reasoning, of considering casual relations, and of learning by 
experience. 

Ego applies a modified pleasure principle. Ego clings to the task of self- 
preservation and postpones or suppresses instinctual demands that threaten the existence 
of the organism. Ego does not object to the gratification of instincts but it guards the 
existence of the organism, which is the prerequisite for any pleasurable experience. For 
the ego safety is prior to pleasure. To put it in other terms the id does not care for the life 
which does not offer pleasure, and the ego does not care for pleasure which jeopardizes 
life. The id clings to instinctual cravings notwithstanding future results; the ego clings to 
reality and pursues the cause of pleasure provided there is no danger in it. This modified 
and limited pursuit of pleasure was called by Freud ‘reality principle’. 

SUPER - EGO 

Superego is the third and last system of personality to be developed. It is the 
moral or judicial branch of personality. The superego is the person’s moral code. It is the 
internal representative of the traditional values and ideals of society as interpreted to the 



child by its parents, and enforced by means of a system of rewards and punishments 
imposed upon the child The superego is the moral arm of personality; it represents the 
ideal rather than the real and it strives for perfection rather than pleasure. Its main 
concern is to decide whether something is right or wrong so that it can act in accordance 
with the moral standards authorized by the agents of society. 

The superego represents the “voice of the parents” and their moral standards as 
perceived by the child. Superego represents the ideal rather than the real, and it strives for 
perfection rather than for reality or pleasure. One of the elements of the superego is the 
ego ideal. The ego-ideal stems from an expression of admiration for the parents, to whom 
the child ascribed perfection. It is the striving toward perfection and an effort to live up to 
the expectations of the parents. Whatever they say the child learns to follow their 
guidelines to avoid punishment and receive rewards. Their injunctions are incorporated 
into to make his conscience. Whatever they approve of and reward the child for doing 
tends to become incorporated into its ego-ideal The mechanism by which this 
incorporation takes place is called ‘introjections’. The child takes in or introjects the 
moral standards of the parents. The conscience punishes the person by making him or her 
feel guilty, the ego-ideal rewards the person by making him feel proud. With the 
formation of the superego, self control is substituted for parental control 

The main functions of the superego are (1) to inhibit the impulses of the id, 
particularly there of a sexual or aggressive nature, since there are the impulses whose 
expression is most highly condemned by society, (2) to persuade the ego to substitute 
moralistic goals for realistic ones, and (3) to strive for perfection that is, the superego is 
inclined to oppose both the id and the ego, and to make the world over into its own 
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image. Unlike the ego, the superego does not merely postpone instinctual gratification, it 
tries to block it permanently 

The id is regarded as the product of evolution and the psychological 
representative of one’s biological endowment, and the ego is the resultant of one’s 
interaction with objective reality and the province of the higher mental processes, then 
the superego may be said to be the product of socialization and the vehicle of cultural 
tradition. 

THE DYNAMICS OF PERSONALITY 

Under this heading, we study how the three provinces, the id, the ego and the 
superego interacts with one another and with the environment. The form of energy which 
operates the three systems of personality is called psychic energy. 

According to the doctrine of the conservation of energy, energy may be 
transformed from one state into another state but can never be lost from the total cosmic 
system, it follows from this that psychic energy may be transformed into physiological 
energy and vice-versa. The point of contact or bridge between the energy of the body and 
that of the personality is the id and its instincts. 

INSTINCTS 

The ultimate cause of all activity is called by Freud as “instinct”. An instinct is 
defined as an inborn psychological representation of an inner somatic source of 
excitation. The source of the instincts is the chemo physical state of organism. 

An instinct has four characteristics features: a source, an air, an object, and an 
impetus. A bodily condition like hunger, thirst, sexual desires etc. is the source or need. 
The need tilts the physiological balance causing tension in the organism. The aim is the 
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removal of the bodily excitation. All of the activity that intervenes between the 


appearance of the wish and its fulfillment is subsumed under the heading of object. The 
impetus of an instinct is its force or strength, which is determined by the intensity of the 
underlying need. Hunger, thirst and sex are a few of the basic instincts of human beings. 

Freud did not attempt to draw up a list of instincts, but he did assume that they 
could be classified under two general headings - the LIFE INSTINCTS and the DEATH 
INSTINCTS 

The life instincts are for the purpose of individual survival and racial propagation. 
Hunger, thirst, and sex fall in this category. The form of energy by which the life instincts 
perform their work is called ‘LIBIDO’. No special name was given by Freud to the form 
of energy employed by the death instincts. In his earlier writings, Freud used the term 
“libido” to denote sexual energy, but when he revised his theory of motivation, libido 
was defined as the energy of all the life instincts. 

Freud paid great attention to the sex instinct of life. In the early years of 
psychoanalysis almost everything the person did was believed to be motivated by the sex 
instincts. The parts of the body that are capable of reacting to sexual stimuli are called 
‘EROTOGENIC ZONES’. The lips and oral activity constitute one such erotogenic 
zone, the anal region another, and the sex organs a third. 

The death instincts are destructive instincts. They perform their work much less 
conspicuously than the life instincts Freud assumed that the person has a wish, usually 
unconscious, to die In 1920 Freud revised his theory of instincts and wrote that “we have 
decided to assume the existence of only two basic instincts, Eros (life instincts) and the 
destructive instincts. The aim of the first of these basic instincts is to establish ever 



greater unities and preserve them or to bind together, the aim of the second, on the 
contrary, is to undo connections and so to destroy things We may suppose that the final 
aim of the destructive instinct is to reduce living things to an inorganic state. For this 
reason we also call it the death instinct ” Most of the negative emotions like hate and 
guilt may be the expressions of the death instincts. 

The important derivative of the death instincts is the ‘aggressive drive’ . 
Aggressiveness is self-destruction turned outward against substitute objects. It took the 
Great War of 1914-18 to convince Freud that aggression was as sovereign as a motive as 
sex. When an individual is dominated by the forces of the death - instinct directed to the 
outer world, he becomes hateful and destructive spreading pain and death around. When 
these forces are directed to himself, suicidal attempts may take place. 

CONSCIOUS, PRECONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS 

Sigmund Freud is mostly known for his ‘discovery’ of unconscious part of the 
human mind. \He said that our conscious part of the personality is only as a tip of the ice¬ 
berg. Most of our personality is made up of the unconscious part. In the depths f the 
unconscious are the hurtful memories, forbidden desires, and other experiences that have 
been pushed out of the conscious Although the individual is unaware of such 
unconscious material, it continues to seek expression and may be reflected in fantasies 
and dreams when ego controls are temporarily lowered. Until such unconscious material 
is brought to awareness and integrated into the ego structure, via psychoanalysis it 
presumably leads to irrational and mal-adaptive behavior. 

The notion of‘unconscious motivation’ was one of Freud’s major contribution. It 
helps to explain why an individual often acts in ways which seem to be irrational Freud 
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proposed three states of consciousness or awareness: the conscious, the preconscious and 
the unconscious. In the conscious state, we are aware of the things around us and our 
thoughts. The preconscious state consists of memories or thoughts that are easily 
available with a moment’s reflection — what we had for lunch for example or our parent s 
first name. 

In contrast, the unconscious contains memories and thoughts which we cannot 
easily tap. Some of these are unavailable because they are infantile, preverbal ideas 
which have never become conscious and may be difficult for our conscious, rational state 
to accept. Others have been pushed from consciousness (repressed) because they are 
unwanted and disturbing Ail of the id and much of the ego and superego are 
unconscious. 

DREAMS 

The psychoanalytic movement first presented itself in an effort to cure certain 
ailments that were resistant to other forms of treatments. Hysterical symptoms, 
obsessions and phobias, although apparently meaningless, were found to be a sort of 
covering up some hidden desires, which though rejected as abhorrent by the conscious 
mind, retained all the energy and fulfilled themselves it disguised forms, Freud 
discovered that with the help of the patient’s dreams it was possible to reach the seat of 
his symptoms. He found that ‘dreams are the royal path to unconscious’. It was possible 
to reach the depth of the self through dreams. Analysis of dreams became a very useful 
instrument to know what lies behind our conscious ego. Freud said, “with the theory of 
dreams, analysis passed from being a psychotherapeutic method to being a psychology of 
the depths of human nature. Ever since then the theory of dreams has remained the most 
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characteristic and the most peculiar feature of the young science, something which has no 
parallel in the rest of scientific knowledge, a new found land, which has been reclaimed 
from the regions of Folklore and Mysticism 1 .” (New Introductory Lectures). 

According to Freud dreams are the vicarious fulfillment of repressed wishes. 
Desires disowned by the conscious self is the day light await slightly relaxation of the 
censor’s repression in order to appear in dreams in ingenious dramatic disguises. The tale 
as dreamed by the dreamer forms its manifest content. It is different from the latest 
dream thoughts which contains the actual meanings of the dream. Dream is not literal but 
richly and fantastically figurative. Dreaming is a revival of the instinctual impulses which 
dominated childhood and of the methods of satisfaction which were then available to the 
child. 

Dreams are the main area in which the unconscious expresses itself and is 
accessible to research. 

Dreams apply symbols. These symbols are used in folklore, mythology, manners 
and customs, fairy tales and popular jokes. Through the analysis of dreams and letting the 
patient to narrate his dreams Freud formulated his technique called ‘FREE 
ASSOCIATIONS’. In this process the psychoanalyst asks the patient to tell everything 
related to his dreams without any reserve. 

The third part, the development of personality, will be studied under the growth of 
self in psychoanalysis in the fourth chapter. 


1 New Introductory Lectures. Penguin Books, 1973. p. 
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THE CONCEPT OF SELF IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Psychoanalysis refers here to the Freudian psychoanalysis. We shall not refer 
much to the later psychoanalysts unless there is a dire need to make some point clearer 
Freud’s model of personality was influenced by physics. His theory of libido was 
modeled after electrical concepts, and human actions were represented by him as 
discharges of energy. The two scientists Charles Darwin and Gustav Fetcher had a 
tremendous impact upon the intellectual development of Freud, The German physicist 
Helmhottz’s ‘principle of conservation of energy’ is the foundation of Freudian theories 
of human personality. The new physics at the time of Freud, made possible a radical view 
of man. It says that man is an energy system and that he obeys the same laws which 
regulate the soap bubble and the movements of the planets 

Ernst Brock’s theories of physiology also exerted tremendous influence on Freud. 
He set forth the radical view that the living organism is a dynamic system to which the 
laws of chemistry and physics apply. Freud, too, later discovered that the laws of 
dynamics could be applied to man’s personality as well as to his body Thus he proceeded 
to create a dynamic psychology which is one that studies the transformation and 
exchanges of energy within the personality. Freud utilized the concept of energy and its 
transformations with the help of the concept of ‘libido’ (the basic psychic and sexual 
energy) and its ‘cat hexes’ (exchanges) 

According to Freud the ultimate driving factor of mental life is libido which is 
considered sexual in nature In every manifestation of mind there lies hidden unconscious 
sex-desires which may be discovered through the analysis of mind. All higher and nobler 



achievements of man are nothing but socially acceptable outlets of this sex urge ‘Id’ is 
the seat of this libido. 

What is the revolutionary thesis of Freudian theory of the self? It is the discovery 
that consciousness is not the essence of the self Copernicus stripped man of the illusion 
of being at the center of the universe and inflicted the cosmological blow upon his 
inflated self love Darwin found man’s ancestry in the animal race giving man the 
biological blow. Freud gave the psychoanalytic blow most wounding of all, revealing that 
the unconscious has more power than the conscious. Man has already known that he is 
lord of neither of the cosmos nor of the animal kingdom. Now he discovered that he is 
not even the lord of his own mind His self was a puppet in the hands of unconscious 
powers. Freud’s main aim was to formulate a theoretical basis for his psycho- 
pathological discoveries, and with the help of that to establish a theory of the mind, that 
would take into account the peculiar features of the unconscious. He writes, “The 
division of the psychical into what is conscious and what is unconscious is the 
fundamental premise of psychoanalysis” (Freud, in ‘The Ego and the Id’). 

Freudian concept of self is tridimentional This tridimensional self is represented 
by three psychic levels supplemented by three psychic structures. The conscious 
preconscious and unconscious minds are three inseparable aspects of mental life linked 
together in a dynamic process The psychic structure gives a finer and subtler tripartite 
division of the self into id, ego and superego. The former is a dynamic division of the 
mind and the later a static division of the mind. We have discussed the above concepts in 
the previous chapter. So here we shall be concerned only with the psychoanalytic concept 
of the self which Freud depicts as a diagram as follows: 
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According to Freud the individual mind is considered as the unconscious id, upon 
whose surface rests the ego, developed from its nucleus, the perceptual-conscious system 
(peptic). The ego is not sharply differentiated from the id, ‘its’ lower portion merges into 
it. Freud located the perceptual conscious system on the surface of the psychic apparatus 
Beneath it there lies the pre-conscious. The ego comprises both consciousness and the 
preconscious and is also indirect continuity with the id. The repressed part of the mind 
merges into the id as well. It is only cut-off sharply from the ego by the repressive 
forces. Thus the return of the repressed is possible through the id. The id has no direct 
connection with the external world. It deals with the external object through the medium 
of the ego. 

The super-ego goes down into the id. As the heir to the Oedipus complex it is 
intimately connected with the id Like the ego it functions in both the conscious and the 
pre-conscious and has an unconscious base. But it lies further from the perceptual system 
than the ego. The space taken by id is incomparably greater than what is given to the ego 
or to the preconscious. 

The important point to b noted in the above diagram is that Freud did not 
absolutely identify the repressed with the id. According to him, the repressed is only a 
part of the id Nothing that takes place in the id is conscious, but the converse is not true, 
all that is not conscious does not necessarily form part of the id It may belong to the 
unconscious part of the ego or the super-ego The diagram thus draws our attention to the 
fact that id should be defined by reference to the concepts of instinct and of primitive 
origin than by having recourse to those of repression or of unconsciousness. 



The diagrammatical representation of the structure of the self does not imply that 
there are sharp and clear cut divisions in the mind. Freud says, “after we have made our 
separations, we must allow what we have separated to merge again He further says, “It 
is highly probable that the development of these divisions is subject to great variations 
indifferent individuals. ” (New Introductory Lectures) 

If we see mind, self and personality synonyms, the above broad picture of the 
psychoanalytic view of the self is true. On the other hand, if we discriminate self from 
mind and personality, ego will be the self that we want to study. Unlike Jung, Freud does 
not differentiate ego from the self. For Jung these two are different things, but for Freud 
ego and the self are same. Arguing on these lines we can say that the Freudian self is 
ultimately serving the purpose of id only. All of its activities are to fulfill the intentions of 
id only. 

Freudian self is torn between different conflicts It has to serve three masters - 
external reality, id and super-ego. If the ego cannot meet the demands of his three 
masters, it may fall sick. Freud writes, “If the ego is obliged to admit its weakness it 
breaks out in anxiety - realistic anxiety regarding the external world, moral anxiety 
regarding the super-ego and neurotic anxiety regarding the strength of the passions in the 
id. 3 ” 

The Freudian self is a poor, helpless and wretched entity torn asunder by three 
tyrants demanding pressures. The plight of the ego is that it is expected to control and 
curb the very source from which it derives its sustenance. Id gave birth to ego but ego is \ 


1 New Introductory Lectures, p. 112 

2 Ibid, p. 112 

3 Ibid, p.lll 
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born as an enemy of the id, though it tries to fulfill the demands of id by delaying its 
gratification. But this delay entails into the simultaneous repression of the id - impulses. 
So in trying to be a helper the ego becomes a repressor and suppressor. 

Freudian seif is in fact in a sordid game with id The ego was founded on the 
pretext of fulfilling it’s demand - sooner or later. It has been assigned the task of playing 
games with the super-ego and the external reality so as to satisfy id-demands. The basic 
logic behind ego-formation is to fulfill the libidinal desires - vicariously or directly, 
failing which, the self falls sick. 
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Chapter II 


THE GROWTH OF SELF IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 1 

Freud believed that “the child is father of the man.” He stressed the decisive role 
of the early years of infancy and childhood in laying down the basic character structure of 
the person. Freud felt that personality was pretty well formed by the end of the fifth year, 
and that later growth consisted for the most part of elaborating this basic structure. 

According to Freud, personality develops in response to four major sources of 
tension: (a) physiological growth processes, (2) frustrations, (3) conflicts and (4) threats. 
As a direct consequence of increases in tension emanating from these sources, the person 
is forced to learn new methods of reducing tension. This learning is what is meant by 
personality development. 

‘Identification’ and ‘displacement’ are two methods (described in the later part of 
this chapter) by which the individual learns to resolve frustrations, conflicts, and 
anxieties. 

We shall study the developments of personality according to psychoanalysis 
under two headings: 

(A) The development of the sexual instinct or the psychosexual developmental 
stages. 

(B) The development or growth of self 

(A) The Development of the Sexual Instincts or the Psychosexual Developmental 
stages - 

According to Freud the first five years of life are decisive for the formation of 


1 Based on the works quoted on page 2. 
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personality. The child passes through a series of dynamically differentiated stages 
during the first five years of life In his theory of child development, Freud 
emphasized the course of these psychosexual developmental stages focused upon 
body zones. The three principal erogenous zones arc the mouth, the anus and the 
genital organs. The child desires 'sexual pleasure’ through these zones, 

(a) The oral stage - In the oral stage the infant derives pleasure first by 
sucking and later by biting. Feeding and contact with the mother, 
exploration by mouthing objects, relief of teething pain by biting - all help 
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(b) The Anal Stage - Ordinarily during the second year of life or earlier, the 
involuntary expulsive reflexes are brought under voluntary control through 
a set of experiences which is known as toilet training. Expulsion the focal 
matter is a source of pleasure for a child. Psychoanalytic theory says that 
the first part of the toilet training is characterized by pleasure from 
expulsion of feces; the latter part, by pleasure in retention. Freud laid that 
fixation at the first sub stage results in adult characteristics of messiness 
and disorder; fixation at the latter sub stage results in excessive 
compulsiveness, over conformity, and exaggerated self-control. Strict 


toilet training procedures may also bring about a reaction formation 
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against uncontrolled expulsiveness in the form of meticulous neatness, 
fastidiousness, compulsive orderliness, frugality, disgust, fear of dirt, strict 
budgeting of time and money. If a person gets fixated upon the retention 
(of the fecal matter) it may develop into a generalized interest in 
collecting, possessing and retaining object. 

(c) The phallic Stage - During this stage of personality development sexual 
and aggressive feelings associated with the functioning of the genital 
organs come into focus. Stroking and manipulating one’s organs produces 
sensual pleasure. At the same time, there is an intensification of sexual 
longing in the child for the parents which initiates a series of important 
changes in his object cat hexes. The period of growth during which the 
child is preoccupied with his genitals is called the phallic stage. This is the 
stage of forming the Oedipus complex. Oedipus was a prominent figure in 
Greek mythology who killed his father and married his mother. Freud 
discovered a similar longing in the growing child to kill his father and 
possess his mother. According to Freud, boys feel threatened by a jealous 
father and begin to construct psychic defenses against anxiety. The 
defense that normally emerges is ‘identification’ in which the boys try to 
become like their father, thus reducing their guilt and anxiety. These 
identifications also give rise to the formation of the superego. The 
superego is said to be the heir of the Oedipus complex, because it takes the 
place of the Oedipus complex. 

(d) The Genital Stage - 
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At this stage the growing child’s attention moves away from self and his 
body towards outside. The adolescent begins to love others for altruistic 
motives. Sexual attraction, socialization, group activities, vocational 
planning, and preparation for marrying and raising a family begin to 
manifest themselves. The person becomes transformed from a pleasure 
loving, self-loving infant into a reality oriented, socialized adult. The 
genital stage is also called the latency phase also. In this stage, the 
Oedipal incestuous and aggressive feelings are repressed and forgotten. 
The “internalized” parental prohibition, which form the superego, threaten 
the child with severe punishment and keep under severe control his 
Oedipal cravings. In this way Freud describes his developmental stages 
passing through which a person grows towards maturity. 

(B) The Development or Growth of Self: 

Self denotes that concept of one’s own person as distinguished from objects in the 
external world; the totality of self-presentations cathected in the ego. Spiegel 
(1954) defined the self as a frame of reference or zero point to which 
representations of specific mental and physical states are referred and against 
which they are perceived and judged.” Others define the self as synonymous with 
the whole person. 

The development of a sense of self is strongly influenced by psychosexual and 
ego development, and by maturation from birth on. Partially as a result of perception, the 
infant soon develops a body ego in which he first begins to differentiate various aspects 
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of has body image from objects in the external world. With the accumulation of 
identifications in the ego, as well as within the superego, multiple self-presentations are 
formed, the totality of which gradually from a stable concept of the self. The concept of 
the self is made more permanent as a result of the achievement of object constancy 
Flugal (1945) wrote that during the development of the self pleasure is identified with the 
self and unpleasure with the not-self. 

Identification; 

Identification is a psycho-analytic concept. It is a psychological process that plays 
a vital role in personality development. Even the formation of ego and super-ego is 
accounted for by the mechanism of identification. Growth of self is inspired with this 
function of identification. 

In the terminology of psychoanalysis identification is defined as the incorporation 
of the qualities of an external object, usually those of another person, into one’s 
personality. A person who completely identifies with another person will resemble that 
person. One of the reasons why children resemble their parents is that they assimilate the 
characteristics of their parents. 

The ego has no source of power of its own. It borrows power from the id. The 
diversion of energy from the id into the process that make up the ego is accomplished by 
a mechanism known as identification. In the case of the id no distinction is made between 
the mental symbol (thing in the mind) and the physical referent (thing in the outer word) 
whereas in the case of the ego this distinction is made. The ego attempts to make the 
symbol accurately represent the referent In other words, identification enables the 



secondary process to supercede the primary process. Ego can use its energy for a few 
other purposes as well. 

The mechanism of identification also accounts for the energizing of the superego 
system. Parents are the first love objects of the child The baby depends on its parents for 
the satisfaction of needs. The parents also play the role of disciplinary agents; they teach 
the child the moral code -and traditional values and ideals of the society in which the 
child is raised. The child learns to identify its behavior with the sanctions and 
prohibitions laid down by the parents. The child interjects the moral imperatives of its 
parents. It incorporates their ideals and these become its ego-ideal. It accepts their 
prohibitions and these become its conscience. Thus, the superego gains access to the 

reservoir of energy in the id by means of the child’s identification with the parents. 

1 

Calvin Hall (1954) discusses four types of identification . 

(a) Narcissistic Identification - In this kind of identification the person ‘sees’ his 
own self in the object and identifies with it. For example, a boy who likes and loves his 
own masculine features will be more likely to value the masculine features of other 
males. We usually tend to identify with people who have the same characteristics that we 
have. The word ‘narcissistic’ is taken from the word Narcissism. It is Freud’s term for 
self-love. It is taken from the myth of Narcissus, who fell in love with his own image 
which he saw reflected in a pool of water. We say a person is narcissistic when he spends 
a lot of time admiring himself 

(b) Goal - Oriented Identification — It grows out of frustration and anxiety. In 
this a frustrated person identifies with a successful person in order to be successful 


Calvin Hall op. cit. 
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himself. A boy grows to be more and more like his father if the father is achieving goals 
that the boy also desires. The movies are so popular because the spectator can identify 
with the successful hero or heroine and vicariously satisfy his own frustrated wishes, 

( c ) Object Loss Identification — Identification is also a method by which one 

may regain an object that has been lost By identifying with a loved person who had died 
or from whom one has been separated, the lost person becomes reincarnated as an 
incorporated feature of one’s personality Children who have been rejected by their 
parents tend to form strong identifications with them in the hope of regaining their love. 

(d) Identification with an Aggressor — One may also identify with a person out of 
fear. The child identifies with the prohibitions of the parents in order to avoid 
punishment. These identifications are the foundation upon which the conscience (a part 
of the super-ego) is based. As the child grows older, similar identifications are made with 
the demands of other dominant people. 

According to Jacobson the process of identification plays a paramount part in the 
molding of individual personality traits. Their development deserves a special discussion 
which leads up to the problem of ego-ideal and super-ego formation. According to him 
the earliest wishful fantasies of merging and being one with the mother (breast) are the 
foundation on which all future types of identifications are built. He further says that the 
introjections and projection are the mechanisms on which all forms of identifications are 
founded. The terms introjections and projection refer to end psychic processes; meaning 
that either the self-representations assume characteristics of object images, or the reverse. 


Jacobson write: 



“The processes leading to ego identifications set in with the transition from the 
stage of infantile dependency to ego independence. They mark the introduction into the 
psychic organization of new time category, of the concept of the future. Moreover, they 
presuppose the ability to perceive and distinguish single physical and mental features of 
the love objects. Thus the early infantile wish to achieve oneness with the love object 
yields to desires to become like the object by mechanisms of “partial introjections” only. 
This realistic aim can be reached by way of italics deep seated modifications of the ego 
which now really assumes certain characteristics of the object. In so far as the self¬ 
representations become a mirror of the ego, they will begin to reflect the traits taken over 
from the object of identification, such that a likeness between the object and the self can 
now be experienced on a realistic basis.” 1 

He further says that all forms of ego identifications lead to the development of 
characteristic, individual ego attitudes. By attitudes he means characteristic features 
which become manifest in the most general way in all mental area, in a person’s ideas, in 
his feelings and in his behavior. 

Freud’s theory of human self is based on sexual conflicts in the human mind. The 
ego is torn apart among three demanding agencies - superego, id and the external reality. 
The ego has lesser freedom of choice. But the followers of Freud like - Jung, Adler, 
Eriskson, Hartman etc. tried to improve upon Freud’s theory of the deterministic self. A 
few of them like Eriskon and Hartman corrected Freud and proposed that functions such 
as perception, intention, object comprehension, thinking, language, motor development, 
and learning, evoke substantially apart from instinctual conflicts, Heinz Hartman (1894- 
1920) called this, “a conflict free ego sphere.” Freud’s followers like Jung and Adler tried 


1 Jacobson, E. The Self and the Object World. The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vol. IX. P. 104 



to purge him of his sexual obsessions. Our comparison with Sufism will harness the 


thoughts of Freud as well as his followers. While comparing Psychoanalysis with Sufism 
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we shall much space to Psychoanalytic Concepts of unconscious, sexual motivations etc. 
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4etrt to the growth of self or personality through identifications with others. In fact, we 
shall be more concerned with the ego^ and its development rather than ‘id’ -are the 


unconscious libidinal motivations. 
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TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHOLOGY: ITS ORIGIN AND 
DIFFERENCES FROM THE OTHER PSYCHOLOGIES 


Transpersonal Psychology is a humanistic psychology. Humanistic approach 
developed in opposition to the two theoretical approaches - psychoanalytic and 
behaviorism. The humanists have taken an opposite position to these two schools, humanism 
is often referred to as the “third force”. The best known theorists in this movement are 
Abraham Maslow and Carl Rogers. There are a few more that we shall refer in due course. 
These theorists and their followers have rejected the negative view of human beings that 
both psychodynamic theories and behaviorism offer. Psychoanalytic or psychodynamic 
theory suggests that people are driven by sexual and aggressive impulses and unconscious 
ideas that they cannot control. Behaviorism holds that we are completely controlled by the 
external environment. Humanists feel that these views failed to understand what is most 
human and essential about us, holding our little hope for the development of human beings 
in general. 

Before we start our discussion regarding Humanistic/Transpersonal Psychologies, we 
shall write here on what is Behaviorism. Behaviorism is the ‘second force’, ‘first force’ is 
Psychoanalytic, in psychology. 

BEHA VIORISM 

John B. Watson (1913) is considered as the founding father of Behaviorism. Watson 
rejected mind as the subject of psychology and insisted that psychology be restricted to the 
study of behavior - the activities of people and animals. Behaviorism laid emphasis on 
conditioned responses as the elements, or building blocks of behavior. Watson maintained 


responses. Behaviorism laid much emphasis on learning. It denied the existence of inborn 
behavioral tendencies. Behaviorism asserted that there is no essential differences between 
human and animal behavior and that we can learn much about our own behavior from a 
study of animal behavior. Behaviorism continues to be a modern-day school of 
psychological thought. 

We have talked above about ‘conditioned response’. Let us make it clear here what is 
meant by behaviorist condioned response. According to behaviorism man is essentially a 
biological organism. Like other organism, man also responds to the environment in which he 
lives. These responses are automatic. They are reflex actions. All biological organisms 
having nervous systems are capable of reflex action. These are automatic actions. For 
example, when a person touches a hot object, he or she will pull quickly away from it. The 
reflexes occur without our being aware of them. Behaviorism holds that all human behaviors 
are essentially like this, automatic, and not involving conscious thought. 

There are three essential elements to any reflex. First, there is a ’stimulus’. In the 
above example this would be the hot object. Second, there is a response. In the above 
example this would be the behavior of pulling away from the hot object. The third element 
of the reflex is the connection between the stimulus and the response. These connections are 
often referred to as stimulus - response, or S-R bonds. 

Behaviorism explains how stimuli and responses got linked together such that when 
the stimulus occurs, the response necessarily follows. This process is called ‘conditioning’. 
There are three important factors that influence conditioning: 

(a) Contieuitv - Contiguity means that the events occur together in time and space. 

Because of contiguity certain responses get connected to certain stimuli. 
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(b) Frequency - The second important factor in conditioning is the frequency with 
which stimuli and responses, or pairings of stimuli and responses, occur. If a 
certain stimuli occurs and is followed by a response many times, these two are 
likely to become bonded together, connected in some way. This process was 
illustrated by the early experiments of the Russian physiologists Evan Pavlov. 
Pavlov is considered one of the most important figures in the history of 
behaviorism. Parlov used a device in which a dog was given food at the same 
time that he sounded a bell. The food made the dog salivate. After repeating this 
procedure a number of times, Parlov showed that the dog would salivate 
whenever the bell was rung even if no food was given. The dog was conditioned 
to salivate whenever the bell sounded. The stimulus of the bell became connected 
to the response of salivating because they were paired frequently. This process is 
called ‘classical conditioning’. In general, the more the stimuli and responses are 
paired, the stronger the connection between them and the stronger the 
conditioning. 

(c) Reinforcement - It refers to a way of making the conditioning (or 
connection) stronger. According to Behaviorism, conditioning is made 
stronger when a response results in some pleasing event of a behavior 
results in something pleasant to the organism, it is likely to be repeated. If 
it results in something unpleasant, it is likely not to be repeated. A 
behaviorist B.F. Skinner made ‘reinforcement’ as the basis of conditioning. 
Skinner modified the classical conditioning and named his own modified 
version as ‘operant conditioning’. 
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For understanding operant conditioning, reinforcement is a key term. A reinforcer in 
operant conditioning is any stimulus or event which, when produced by a response, 
makes that response more likely to occur in the future. Reinforcers correspond roughly 
to what we call ‘rewards’ in everyday speech. Examples of the many things that can 
serve as reinforcer in operant conditioning are food for a hungry animal, praise for a 
child, a “well-done!” from the boss, or escape from pain. If reinforcement is contingent 
upon a certain response, that response will become more likely to occur. According to 
behaviorism almost any response can be made more likely to occur by following it with 
reinforcement; the behavior of animals and people can be “shaped” and molded by 
appropriate arrangements of responses and reinforcers. 

Operant conditioning does not require elaborate opportunities; it goes on around us 
all the time. All that is necessary is that reinforcement be made contingent upon the making 
of a particular response. Approval and smiles from other people, agreement by others with 
our ideas, a feeling of self-worth and importance, the accomplishment of difficult tasks, and 
many, many other pleasurable states of affairs can act as reinforcers to mold our behavior. 

Behaviorism theory is strongly deterministic. According to behaviorism, human 
behaviors do not just happen; rather, they are produced by stimuli or reinforcements that 
become associated with the behaviors in very precise and lawful ways. The determining 
power behind behavior is in the stimuli and reinforcers, which are in the external 
environment, not inside us where we could control them. In other words, behaviorist theory 
holds that our behaviors are controlled in a very strict way by environmental events, and not 
by our own wills. One of the important implications of this theoretical position is that as 
individual human beings, we are not responsible for our actions. Forces over which we have 
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no control produce our behavior. According to Skinner (1971) the ‘control and prediction’ 
of human behavior is often considered to be a legitimate goal and perhaps the most 
important reason and justification for psychology .\ 

Behaviorists are more concerned with the scientific status of psychology. They assert 
that human beings can be adequately studied by the method of natural science just as other 
natural organisms and events are studied. They assert that only observable things can be 
studied scientifically. They say that anything that cannot be observed should not be studied 
or used to explain human behavior. 
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HUMANISTIC/TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Humanistic psychology is an approach which was adopted by some 
researchers in the field of science of human nature to save man from the 
dehumanizational orientations of some psychological theories like classic 
psychoanalysis and behaviorism. 

John Rowan (1976 states: 

“Humanistic psychology is not just a new brand of psychology, to set side by 
side on the shelves with all the old brands. It is a whole different way of looking at 
psychological science. It is a way of doing science which includes love, involvement 
and spontaneity, instead of systematically excluding them. And the object of this 
science is not the prediction and control of people’s behavior, but the liberation of 
people from the bonds of neurotic control, whether this comes from outside (in the 
structure of our society) or from inside.” 1 

According to humanistic psychology every human being is unique. There is an 
innate potential in each of us to grow towards perfection. If we do develop properly 
following the dictates of our potential, we can become what Rogers (1959) calls 
“fully functioning” person. Maslow (1954) gives another term for this human growth 
as ‘self-actualization’. Self-actualization is the state of realizing our innate potential 
and become fully the persons we really are. 

Humanistic/Transpersonal psychologists state that human nature is basically 
good. They advocate that we all should strive to fulfill our natures and become self- 
actualized. Humanistic/Transpersonal psychologies study those areas which are 


1. Ordinary Ecstasy, Rouladge & Kegan Paul, London, 1976 p.3 



neglected by psychoanalysis and behaviorism. We shall make this point clear by 
giving a definition of Transpersonal Psychology. 

Anthony Sutich (1969) in the first issue of the Journal of Transpersonal 
Psychology, defines Transpersonal Psychology as follows:- 

“Transpersonal Psychology is the title given to an emerging force in the 
psychology field by a group of psychologists and professional men and women from 
other fields who are interested in those ultimate human capacities and potentialities 
that have no systematic place in positivistic or behavioristic (first force), classical 
psychoanalytic theory (second force) or humanistic psychology (third force). The 
emerging Transpersonal Psychology (fourth force) is concerned specifically with the 
‘empirical’, scientific study of, and responsible implementation of the findings 
relevant to, become, individual and species-wide meta-needs, ultimate values, unitive 
consciousness, peak experiences, B-values, ecstasy, mystical experience, awe, being, 
self-actualization, essence, bliss, wonder, ultimate meaning, transcendence of the 
self, spirit, oneness, cosmic awareness, individual and species wide synergy, 
maximal interpersonal encounter, sacralization of everyday life, transcendental 
phenomena, cosmic self-human and playfulness, maximal sensory awareness, 
responsiveness and expression, and related concepts, experiences, and activities. As a 
definition, this formulation is to be understood as subject to ‘optional’ individual or 
group interpretations, either wholly or in part, with regard to the acceptance of its 
content as essentially naturalistic, theistic, super-naturalistic, or any other designated 
classification.” 
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An attempt to define Transpersonal psychology has set off debates and 
discussions too. A discussion reported in the Association for Transpersonal 
Psychology Newsletter describes the open approach to defining transpersonal 
psychology as: 

“.a way for transpersonal to be defined by our continuing rediscovery of it, 

by new insights and understanding as well as new evidence and theory. Hence the 
desire to keep it open and take a process approach to defining it (1977, p.4).” 

In the above definition of the transpersonal psychology we see that Sutich has 
differentiated transpersonal from the humanistic approach. In fact, they share the 
common platform. Some authors treat them as one approach and some view 
transpersonal psychology as an outgrown approach over the humanistic one. In the 
present research we treat them as one with the only difference that Transpersonal 
Psychology is more mystical and eastern. 

There are a few psychologists like Charles T. Tart (1975) and John Rowan 
(1976) who wish to combine Western psychology with eastern transpersonal 
psychologies. The other name is Robert Omstein (1969, 72, 77) who tried to link 
Sufism and Modem Psychology. 
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Chapter IV 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


There is a basic difference between humanistic (or Transpersonal) psychology 
and two other main and dominant schools of psychology - behaviorism and 
psychoanalysis. In psychoanalysis man is driven by his instinctual vicissitudes and in 
behaviorism, he is a conditioned response to the environment. Both the 
psychoanalyst and the behaviorist have a pessimistic view of what is going on inside 
human beings. Maslow says that he sees people as living organism with an inherent 
need to grow or change. This is their intrinsic motivation. It leads to self- 
actualization - a never ending process of going into the self and going beyond the 
self. It includes ecstasy, creativity and transpersonal experience, and not just 
everyday coping. 

Tart (1975)igrouped a few assumptions of orthodox, western psychology that 
guided some researchers in writing about the transpersonal psychologies. We shall 
list those assumptions here in brief- 

I. ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE 


Assumption : 


Physics is the ultimate science, because physics is the study of the 


real world. 


According to this assumptions Psychology becomes a derivative science. To be 
a ‘real’ science psychology has to reduce its ideas to physiological and physical data. 
According to this assumption ‘real’ is only physical. 


1. These assumptions are taken from Transpersonal Psychologies by Charles 3. Tart, Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, London 1975, pp 56-111. 
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The transpersonal psychologies on the other hand do not limit themselves to 
the ‘reality’ of the physical world. The transpersonal or spiritual psychologies 
postulate a psychological or psychical reality which is as just as real and more real 
than physical reality. For the transpersonal psychologies consciousness and 
experience, says Tart, becomes basic factors, not unimportant derivatives in 
understanding the universe. 

Assumption : 

What is real is what cart he perceived by the senses or by a physical 
instrument, and what can be perceived by the senses can be detected by a physical 
instrument. 

But the spiritual psychologies assume the reality of things which are not real 
in the physical sense. Tart says that the orthodox assumption is very depressing for 
many of the things which are most important in our life, such as love, charity, 
intelligence, and pleasure, are mental concepts that we infer from behavior or things 
we experience directly, but nothing we can ‘directly’ detect with physical 
instruments. 

Assumption 

We can understand the physical universe without understanding ourselves. 

Physicists study the “outside” physical world. Their own personalities and 
spiritual natures are not taken into consideration. But most of the spiritual 
psychologies assume that one’s nature, one’s personality or one’s level of spiritual 
being will have a profound effect on his understanding of the universe. 



II. ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE NATUREOF MAN 


Assumption: 

Man is his body and nothing more. 

According to this assumption if we want to study man we have to confine our 
research to the brain and nervous system only. This is what behaviorism is doing to give 
psychology the status of a natural science. 

The transpersonal psychological do not accept this postulate. It considers man 
something else in addition to a physical body. Thus we have the concept of soul-some non¬ 
physical portion which is able to exist independently of human body. Tart comments further 
that the various spiritual psychologies may see the body as relatively unimportant or as a 
very important shaper of experience, but as only one ‘component’ of the total nature of man. 
Assumption: 

Man starts life ‘ fresh ”, except for limitations set on him by his genetic inheritance, 
his cultural environment, and accidental happenings, all modified by his reactions to them. 

Transpersonal psychologies understand that man does not start fresh. They may 
believe in previous lives. They may believe that a man starts life with an inheritance from 
his experiences in previous lives. They may believe human life as extending on in some 
form after death. Tart comments that trying to understand a man’s life in terms of just the 
actual physical span of it can be seen as very incomplete, even though not insignificant. 
Assumption: 

Man is completely determined by his genetic inheritance and environment. 

Transpersonal psychologies recognize that this deterministic view is partly true. It is 
not complete. They attribute man with a sense of responsibility as well as free will. They say 
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that in fact, spirited development may increase a man’s responsibility and free will. It is 
man’s free will to allow himself to be under deterministic powers or assert free will. 

Assumption: 

Psychological energy is completely derived from physical energy, as expressed in 
physiological processes in the body. 

Tart comments himself on this assumption that spiritual psychologies assume that the 
physical energy we take in through food is only one source of energy for the human being, 
and there are important, non physical sources of energy that can be tapped. 

ffl. ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE NATURE OF HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESS 
Assumption: 

Consciousness is produced for the activity of the brain, and therefore the activity of 
consciousness is identical with the activity of the brain. 

This is called the psychoneural identity thesis. The spiritual/transpersonal 
psychologies have their own views regarding it. They treat the brain and nervous system, 
explains Tart, as an instrument of consciousness. They classify consciousness as a factor 
every bit as real in its own right as physical things. They hypothesize that consciousness 
may exist independently of the brain. They find its evidence in the phenomena of extra¬ 
sensory perception and out-of-the-body experiences. 

IV. ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT ALTERED STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
Assumption : 

Altered states of consciousness are simply a temporary reorganization of brain 
functioning. 
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The transpersonal psychologies do not agree with the orthodox psychologies here. 
They view the brain as primarily a transmitter of consciousness. For them altered states of 
‘consciousness’ has different meaning. It may mean new psychic faculties; it may mean the 
intervention or gift of higher powers or it may represent, explains Tart, a loosening or 
altering of the ordinary relationship between mind and body. 

Assumption: 

A person who spontaneously goes into altered states of consciousness is probably 
mentally ill. 

Orthodox psychology labels such people as ‘Schizoid’ i.e. half normal and half 
abnormal. Tart explains this that suppose a person has a mystical experience in the altered 
states of consciousness and later tells others that the fundamental principle of the universe is 
love, that we are all immersed in it as if were drops of water in the sea. An orthodox 
psychiatrist committed to a different paradigm perceives that the person experienced a 
temporary episode of infantile regression with subsequent deterioration of reality testing or a 
person having mystic experience tells others, “you and I, we are all one; there are no 
separate selves.” The investigator reports that his subject showed a “confused sense of 
identify and distorted thinking processes.” The orthodox psychiatry would dub Mansur 
Hallaj the great Sufi who declared after his profound mystic experience “I am the truth”, as a 
case of the paranoid mentality! 

The transpersonal psychologies are more open toward spontaneously occurring 
altered states of consciousness. It believes in the potential of human self to develop higher 
and higher. 



V. 


ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT PERSONALITY 


Assumption: 

An individual's personality is what makes him unique, skilled, worthwhile, and gives 
him his sense of identity. 

The concept of personality is central in the western psychology. It is defined as the 
uniqueness of person and having impact on others. The person seeks to develop his own 
personality in the skills, attitudes, memories, behaviors, beliefs and emotions that give 
uniqueness to him. 

The transpersonal psychologies on the other hand see this kind of self-attachment as 
an obstacle to the spiritual growth. The level of personality is seen as a lower level of the 
growth. Emphasizing more on this diverts man from his transpersonal goals. Tart further 
explains that most spiritual psychologists speak of a deeper self that lies behind the surface 
reality of personality and that is responsible for man’s craving for spiritual growth. They 
minimize the personality characteristics. 

Assumption: 

A sense of personality, personal identity is vital, and its loss is pathological. 

Psychiatry defines loss of personal identity as a pathological case of 
“depersonalization”. Questioning about one’s identity is considered ‘unhealthy’. But the 
transpersonal psychologies, explains Tart, would see this as a possible sign of real 
questioning necessary to spiritual growth. Tart says further that at the higher levels of 
spiritual experience, personal identity temporarily disappears altogether as the person 
becomes aware of and identified with higher spiritual forces or entities. Tart says that after a 
profound mystical experiences, involving union with the higher levels of the universe, the 



personality may reappear in the person’s subsequent life, but it is now only a collection of 
characteristics of no great importance, a ‘style’ or ‘tool’ of expression rather than the basic 
nature of the person, who is now in touch with and identified with something much deeper. 
Assumption: 

The basic development of personality is finished and complete in adulthood, except 
in the cases of neurotics or other mentally ill persons. 

The transpersonal psychologies, on the other hand believes that the spiritual growth 
is a life long goal. The individual in the course of spiritual growth continues to have contacts 
with higher and higher levels. Freudian psychoanalysis stops at adolescence. It does not 
describe what is to be an adult and mature. There are other maturity levels also which the 
transpersonal psychologies try to realize. 

VL ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT COGNITIVE PROCESSES 
Assumption: 

Knowledge is a hypothesis, a concept in the mind, and there is no direct, certain 
knowledge of anything. 

The transpersonal psychologies (like Sufism) believe that there are modes of direct 
knowledge (haq-al-yaqeen) and experience of both the physical and the spiritual world. 
Meditation is seen as a way of becoming one with the object meditated on. (This unity with 
the meditated object has been supported by Mulla Sadra in his tracts like ‘ i tie had aql wa 
maqul' , the unity between the intelligence and the intelligibles). 

Assumption 

Intuition is a word we use for lucky guesses, coincidences, or rational processes that 
are outside of conscious awareness but are nevertheless rational. 


Most of the transpersonal psychologies consider intuition as one of the more 
powerful cognitive faculties (contrary to the above orthodox assumption) that work on 
principles other than logical rationality. In Sufism it is called ‘baseeraf ’ which experiences 
the reality first hand. 

These above were a few of the important assumptions (and his own comments upon 
these) as formulated by Tart (1975). Tart does not tend to disown the Western heritage in 
toto. He says, “But for many of us, what we learn about the spiritual side of ourselves must 
at least coexist with and preferably integrate with our heritage of Western Science and 
culture. So, I think our job will be to bridge the spiritual and our Western, scientific side.” 

Tart (1975) studies in his work ‘Transpersonal Psychologies’ a few spiritual 
approaches yoga. Buddhism and Sufism as transpersonal psychologies. John Rowan (1976) 
describes the eastern origins of the humanistic - transpersonal psychologies discussing 
Zen, Tao and Tantra. John B.P. Shaffer (1978) incoludes existentialism in the humanistic 
psychology and devotes a chapter on transpersonal approach towards growth. He considers 
Zen Buddhism and Sufism as esoteric psychologies. 


CONCEPT OF SELF IN TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Transpersonal psychology includes the study of religion and religious experience. 
The popularity of Eastern religion has contributed much in the foundational activities of the 
transpersonal psychology. These eastern traditions have given the transpersonal psychology 
many techniques for psychological and spiritual development. Fadiman and Frager (1976) 
are in the view that transpersonal psychologists have empirically studied meditation, yoga 
breathing exercises, and other spiritual disciplines. Other topics within transpersonal 
psychology include parapsychology, investigation of the nature of consciousness, and 
altered states of consciousness such as research on hypnotism, sensory deprivation, and 
drugs. 

Rowan (1976) writes that humanistic (or transpersonal) psychology is very much 
interested in the experience of ecstasy. Maslow with his peak experiences, Frederick Peris 
with his ‘satorF, etc. He further writes that if humanistic psychology is concerned with 
human potential, it must include all that we have it in us to be - and therefore must include 
ecstasy, creativity, unitive consciousness and so on. 

While discussing the concept of self in this chapter we shall confine ourselves to the 
humanistic/existential/transpersonal psychology only. We shall not discuss the philosophy 
of the concept of self Let us begin with the views of Gordon Allport. 

Gordon Allport (1892 born) was a famous psychologist whose definition of human 
personality is always on the lips of the students of psychology. He is primarily known for his 
theory of functional autonomy. His concept of self is very interesting. He does not call self 
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as a self, but he calls it ‘proprium’. Duane Schultz (1977Y) describes the concept of self 
according to Allport as follows: 1 

Allport uses the term ‘proprium’ for the self. Proprium has the following aspects: 

1. Bodily Self 

We are not born with a sense of self As the developing infant touches, sees and 
hears itself, other people and objects, the distinction between ‘me’ and ‘out there’ 
becomes clear. At about the age of 15 months, the first stage in the development of 
the proprium emerges - the bodily self. 

2. Self - identity 

The child now becomes aware of its continuing identity, as a separate person. The 
child learns its name and finds himself same in the mirror everyday. 

3. Self - esteem 

This is concerned with the child’s feeling of pride as a result of learning to do things 
on its own. 

4. Self - extension 

This is the beginning of the person’s ability to extend his or herself broadly to 
include not only things but also abstractions, values and beliefs. 

5. Self - image 

Through praise and punishment, the child learns that its parents like and dislike 
certain behaviors. He is called “good” and “bad” respectively. He thus develops the 
foundation for a sense of moral responsibility and for the formulation of goals and 
intentions. 


1. Allport, G. Becoming. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1955, pp 41-52 
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Rational Agent 


After the child joins school, the self as a rational agent or coper begins to emerge. 

The child while coping with various problems, learns that it can solve problems by 

the use of logic and rational process. 

7. Propriate Striving 

This is the last stage in the development of selfhood. The most important aspect of 

this search for identity is the definition of a life goal. 

Morgan and King (1956) say that the self has two distinct set of meanings (in 
psychology). One set has to do with people’s attitude about themselves, their picture of the 
way they look and act, the impact they make on others, their traits and abilities their foibles 
and weaknesses. This set includes what is known as the self-concept or self-image - 

“attitudes, feelings, perceptions, and evaluations of.self as an object” (Hall and Lindzey, 

1970). 

The second set of meanings relates to the psychological processes which are the 
‘executive functions’, the process by which the individual manages and copes, thinks, 
remembers, perceives and plans. So King and and Morgan distinguishes ‘self as object’ from 
‘self as process’. 

Roger’s Self Theory 1 

Carl Rogers was born in 1902. He has written a number of books and papers. He 
created and fostered “client-centered therapy”. He was a pioneer in the encounter group 
movement, and was one of the founding fathers of humanistic psychology. 


1. Fadiman and Fragar, op. cit. 





According to Carl Rogers the organism as psychologically conceived, is the locus of 
all experience. Experience includes everything potentially available to awareness that is 
going on within the organism at any given moment. This field of experience is termed by 
Rogers ‘the phenomenal field’. This field is the individual’s frame of reference that can only 
be known to the person. How the individual behaves depends upon the phenomenal field 
(subjective reality) and not upon the stimulating conditions (external reality) 

The phenomenal field is not identical with the field of consciousness. 

* 

“Consciousness (or awareness) is the symbolization of some of our experience” (Rogers, 
1959). Out of the phenomenal field, there gradually develops a portion which is the self or 

ii*' 

the self-concept. The self is not a stable, unchanging entity, though when obsessed at any 
given moment, it appears to be stable. It is so because we freeze a section of experience in 
order to observe it. Rogers concluded that “we were not dealing with an entity of slow 
accretism, of step by step learning - the product was clearly a gestalt, a configuration in 
which the alteration of one minor aspect could completely alter the whole pattern” (Rogers, 
1959). The self, according to Rogers, is an organized consistent gestalt constantly in the 
process of forming and reforming as situations change. 

Rogerian self is a process self - a fluid process. It is capable of growth, change, and 
personal development. In addition to the present self, there is also an ‘ideal self, the self the 
person would like to be. Rogers points to a positive trend in development, a constant striving 
“to actualize maintain, and enhance the experiencing organism.” Rogers believed that 
humans have an innate urge to create and that the most important creative product is one’s 
own self, a goal achieved much more often by healthy persons than by psychologically ill 



ones. Every person strives to become “the fully functioning person”. We are innately 
predisposed for ‘self-actualization’ and mental health. 

This theory of self from the viewpoint of Rogers is at par with other humanistic 
psychologists’ theory of self. Abraham Maslow’s views on self also agree with Rogers’ 
concept of self. 

Jung’s Concept of Self- 

Carl Gustav Jung was born in Switzerland in 1875. He was a very close associate 
and follower of Sigmund Freud. Later on Jung parted his way from Freud and formulated 
his own ideas. 

Fadiman and Frager (1976) writes that “Carl Jung developed a complex, fascinating 
theory of psychology that embraces an extraordinarily wide range of human thought and 
behavior. Jung’s analysis of human nature includes investigations of Eastern religion, 
alchemy, parapsychology and mythology. His greatest efforts were devoted to investigating 
the farther reaches of human aspiration and achievement. One of Jung’s central concept is 
‘individuation’, his term for a process of personal development and involves establishing a 
connection between the ego, the center of consciousness, and the self, the center of the total 
psyche including both consciousness and the unconsciousness.” i 

Jung rejected Freud’s pansexualism. He propounded his own theory of 
psychoanalysis and his own method of psychotherapy , which became known as ‘analytical 
psychology’. Jung’s life long interest in the religion and mystic experiences were 
tremendous. That is why in the present research he has been included with the transpersonal 
psychologist. His theory of personality is a beautiful mosaic which is science plus 
mysticism. Although Jung’s theory of human personality has been subjected to strong 

1. Personality & Personal Growth, Harper & Row, New York, 1976, pp. 54 






criticism, but he appeals very much to those students and researchers of human personality 
who are inclined to mysticism. Jung is a great solace for those people who seek scientific 
basis to their spiritual psychology. Jung’s concepts are very important tools in experiencing 
such concepts as ‘spiritual growth of human personality’, ‘personality integration’ and the 
relationship between mythology and human psyche. 

Although Jung’s theory of personality is called a psychoanalytic theory because of 
the important place that he gives to unconscious processes, it differs notably from Freudian 
psychoanalysis. It displaces the central position of sex as given in Freud. Jung’s view of 
human nature is that it combines teleology with causality. His view of personality is 
prospective in the sense that it looks ahead towards future plans and retrospective in the 
sense that it gives due importance to past as well. For Freud, there is only the endless 
repetition of instinctual themes until death intervenes. For Jung, there is constant and often 
creative development, the search for wholeness and completion, and the yearning for 
rebirth. Hall and Lindzey (1957) writes that “Jung’s theory is also distinguished from all 
other approaches to personality by the strong emphasis that it places upon the racial and 
phylogenetic foundations of personality. Jung sees the individual personality as the product 
and container of its ancestral history. Modern humans have been shaped and molded into 
their present form by the cumulative experiences of past generations extending for back into 
the dim and unknown origins of humans. The foundations of personality are archaic, 
primitive, innate, unconscious and probably universal. Freud stresses the infantile origins of 
personality whereas Jung emphasizes the racial origins of personality.” 1 

According to Jung the total personality or psyche consists of a number of 
differentiated but interacting systems. The main are the ego, the personal unconscious and 


1. Theories of Personality, Uiley Estern Limited, Neu Delhi, 1985, pp 116-117 



its complexes, the collective unconscious and its archetypes, the persona, the anima and 
animus, and the shadow. In addition to these interdependent system there are the attitudes of 
introversion and extraversion, and the functions of thinking, feeling, sensing and intuiting. 
Finally, there is the SELF which is the center of the whole personality. 
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The ego is the conscious mind. It comprises of conscious perceptions, memories. 


thoughts and feelings. It is at the center of consciousness. 

The personal unconscious adjoins the ego. It contains these experiences that were 
once conscious but which have been repressed, suppressed, forgotten, or ignored. It is the 
superficial level. It is like Freud’s unconscious whose contents can be made accessible to the 
conscious mind. 

The persona is the way we present ourselves to the world. It is the character we 
assume and relate to others. The persona includes our social roles, its kind of clothes we 
choose to wear and our individual style of self-expression. It has both positive and negative 
aspects. Jung also calls the persona “the conformity archetype”. 

The shadow is the center of the personal unconscious. It includes these tendencies, 
desires, memories, and experiences that are rejected by the individual as incompatible with 
the persona and contrary to social standards and ideals. 

In his work on repression and neurosis, Freud focused primarily on what Jung calls 
the shadow. Jung found that the repressed material becomes organized and structured around 
the shadow, which becomes in a sense, a negative self, the shadow of the ego. The shadow is 
often experienced in dreams as a dark, primitive, hostile, or repellent figure, because the 
contents of the shadow were forcibly pushed out of consciousness and appear antagonistic to 
the conscious outlook. If the material from the shadow is allowed back into consciousness, it 
loses much of its frightening and dark nature. 

The collective unconscious is called transpersonal unconscious . It is the most 
original and controversial features of Jung’s theory of personality. According to Jung it is 



the most powerful and influential system of the psyche, and in pathological cases 
overshadows the ego and the personal unconscious. 

Complexes are the parts of the personal unconscious. It is clusters of emotions, 
memories and thoughts around a common theme. In a sense, complexes are smaller 
personalities within the total personality and are characterized by a strong preoccupation 
with something. For example, if we say a person has an inferiority complex or power 
complex we mean that he or she is preoccupied with inferiority or power and this focus 
strongly influences his or her behavior. 

Jung felt that complexes are influenced by certain experiences in the evolutionary 
history of the species, experiences that are transmitted from one generation to the next 
through hereditary mechanisms. Just as each of us has accumulated and stored our 
individual past experiences so has the human species the storehouse of these universal 
evolutionary experiences is the deepest and most inaccessible level of the personality, the 
collective unconscious, and it becomes the basis of an individual’s personality. The 
collective unconscious is the inherited, racial foundation of the whole structure of 
personality. Upon it are erected the ego, the personal unconscious, and all other individual 
acquisition. What a person learns as a result of experiences is substantially influenced by the 
collective unconscious that exercises a guiding or selective influence over the behavior of 
the person from the very beginning of life. We are not aware of them. These early 
experiences exist in each of us as predispositions or tendencies tO perceive, think, and feel in 
the same ways as did our ancestors. 

These universal experiences are manifested or expressed in us as images, which Jung 
called archetypes . It is a model or prototype for the fashioning of later images. Jung 



identified and discussed many archetypes in the course of his work; for example, birth, 
death, power, god, the demon, the earth mother etc 

Hall and Lindzey (1957) explain that Jungian archetype is a universal thought form 
that contains a large element of emotion. 

Archetypes are psychic “structures”. These are forms, without content of their own, 
that serve to organize or channel psychological material. They are somewhat like dry stream 
beds whose shape determines the characteristics of a river once water begins flowing 
through them. Jung also called archetypes primordial images because they often correspond 
to mythological themes which reappear in the folk tales and legends of many different times 
and cultures. 

An example of the above lines, our primitive ancestors feared the darkness and so we 
inherit a predisposition to behave in the same way. This does not mean that each of us 
automatically grows up fearing the darkness. It means that it is easier for us to learn to fear 
darkness than to fear daylight. The tendency exists and needs only the right experience to 
make the predisposition a reality. As another example, according to Jung’s theory, we are 
bom with a predisposition to perceive our mother in a certain way. The archetype of the 
mother produced an image of a mother figure that is then identified with the actual mother. 
In other words, the baby inherits a preformed conception of a generic mother that determines 
in part how the baby will perceive its mother. The baby’s perception is also influenced by 
the nature of the mother and by the infant’s experiences with her. Thus, the baby’s 
experience is the joint product of an inner predisposition to perceive the world in a certain 


manner and the actual nature of that world. 



The Self - Jung has called the self the central archetype. The self is the mid-point of 
personality, around which all of the other systems are constellated. It holds these systems 
together and provides the personality with unity, equilibrium, and stability. Jung writes: 

“If we picture the conscious mind with the ego as its center, as being opposed to the 
unconscious, and if we now add to our mental picture the process of assimilating the 
unconscious, and if we now add to our mental picture the process of assimilating the 
unconscious, we can think of this assimilation as a kind of approximation of conscious and 
unconscious, where the center of the total personality no longer coincides with the ego, but 
with a point midway between the conscious and unconscious. This would be the point of a 
new equilibrium, a new centering of the total personality, a virtual center which, on account 
of its focal position between conscious and unconscious, ensures for the personality a new 
and more solid foundation. (Jung, 1945).” 1 

Jung has called the self as the archetype of order, and the totality of the personality. 
According to Jung, “Conscious and unconscious are not necessarily in opposition to one 
another, but complement one another to form a totality, which is the ‘self.” (Jung, 1928)? 
Jung discovered the self archetype only after his investigations of the other structures of the 
personality were completed. The self is often depicted in dreams or images impersonally - 
as a circle, mandala , crystal or stone - personally, as a royal couple, a divine child, or some 
other symbol of divinity. These are all symbols of wholeness, unification reconciliation of 
polarities, or dynamic equilibrium - the goals of the individuation process. 

The self is an inner guiding factor, quite different, even alien from the ego and 
consciousness. “The self is not only the center, but also the whole circumference which 
embraces both 

1. Fadiman and Frager, op, cit, p. 70 

2. Ibid p. 71 
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Conscious and unconscious; it is the center of this totality, just as the ego is the center of 
consciousness” (Jung, 1936) 1 . It may first appear in dreams as an insignificant image, a dot 
or a flyspeck, because the self is so unfamiliar and undeveloped in most people. The 
development of the self does not mean that the ego is dissolved. The ego remains the center 
of consciousness but now it is linked to the self as the result of a long arduous process of 
understanding and accepting our unconscious processes. The ego no longer seems the center 
of the personality, but one of many structures within the psyche. The archetype of self seems 
to represent a bringing together and balancing of all parts of personality, an assimilation of 
conscious and unconscious processes such that the center of the personality shift from ego to 
a point midway between the conscious and the unconscious. Thus, material from the 
unconscious becomes a more active part of the personality. 

The self is life’s goal, a goal that people constantly strive for but rarely reach. Like 
all archetypes, it motivates human behavior and causes one to search for wholeness 
especially through the avenues provided by religion. True religious experiences are about as 
close to selfhood as most humans will ever come, and the figures of Christ and Buddha are 
as highly differentiated expressions of the self archetype as one will find in the modern 
world. Jung discovered the self in his studies and observations of the religions of the Orient, 
in which the striving for unity and oneness with the world through various ritualistic 
practices such as Yoga is further advanced than in Western religions. The concept of self is 
probably Jung’s most important psychological discovery and represents the culmination of 
his intensive studies of archetypes. (Hall and Lindzey, 1957) 
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John Rowan (1976) quotes Kenneth Ring’s levels of consciousness to delineate the 


transpersonal spheres. It is as follows: 

1. The waking state - It is usually ordinary waking consciousness. 

2. The preconscious. It is usually not available in awareness at any given moment, 
but can be made present if wanted. We go into it to find a missing name or date, 
or the rules which explains some of our actions. 

3. The psychodynamic unconscious - All the patterns which push us around, the 
decisions we took and then buried from sight, only accessible through some 
rather special intervention, usually in therapy, but also sometimes in meditations 
or drug experience. 

4. The ontogenetic unconscious - A whole area that has to do with the trauma of 
birth, the experience of womb states, etc., the most primitive level of the personal 
unconscious, attainable in therapy, particularly is heavy regression types. Also in 
LSD trips, where it has been most studied; aspects include experiences of cosmic 
unity, cosmic engulfment, eternities of hell, death - rebirth struggles, rebirth 
achievement and embryonic memories. 

5. The trans-individual unconscious - All the previous states have individual and 
personal, but now we come into the realm of the transpersonal. One can have 
ancestral experiences, past incarnation experiences, collective and racial 
experiences and archetypal experiences. 

6. The phylogenetic unconscious - Here we can experience evolutionary 
development going beyond the human, into the world of animals, plants or even 




one-celled organisms. Also reported have been organ, tissue and cellular 
consciousness, consciousness of inorganic matter and planetary consciousness. 

7. The extra-terrestrial unconscious - This includes out-of-the-body experiences, 
extrasensory perception and mediumistic phenomenon. Here we are not restricted 
to the planet at all, and may meet entities or beings who do not appear to be 
human. 

8. The superconscious proper - The experience here seems to be that of meeting the 
ultimate force in the universe, and is identified with the whole process of 
creation. It is easy, it seems, to confuse the experiences of state 4 (womb 
experiences) with this quite different state. 

9. The void - This is something like ‘nirvana’: a state of pure being which is at the 
very limit of consciousness, and may or may not be describable as a state of 
consciousness. 1 

t 

Rowen is of the view that there goes something wrong in the above map and that is that 
it is one-dimensional. It is as if one had to go through state 4 (above) before being able 
to enter state 5. The system of Chakras has this one-dimensional character as does 
Maslow’s system of levels. But, writes Rowan, Elmer and Alyce Green (1971) have 
shown that one can get a much better insight by thinking in terms of two dimensions as 
follows: 


1. Rouan, John op cit p. 66 
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The above diagram , writes Rowan shows, a vertical dimension which has to do with 
spirituality and corresponds rather well with the height has a horizontal dimension, which 
goes from individual consciousness at the right hand side to planetary consciousness at the 
left. There is a barrier between individual and planetary consciousness at the lower levels, 
but not at the higher levels. 

Rowan is of the view that there are two basic ways of going into ecstasy - upwards 
or leftwards. And this means that it is possible to have ecstatic experiences at every level, 
not just at the mere spiritual ones. 
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Chapter - / S 


GROWTH OF SELF IN TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Humanistic/Transpersonal psychologists are concerned with the self of man. They 
tend to restore human self in psychology who lost its soul at the hands of behaviorist 
psychologists who refused to accept anything like ‘mind’, ‘soul’ and ‘self in a human 
being. For them internal states like human consciousness cannot be brought to the laboratory 
under the observing eye of the natural scientist. Behaviorists began to give psychology the 
status of natural physical science. In this process psychology lost its soul. Humanistic 
psychology attempted to restore this lost soul of psychology. Allport (1955) wrote: 

“In very recent years the tide has turned. Perhaps without being fully aware of its 

historical situation, many psychologists have commenced to embrace who two decades ago 

would have been considered a heresy. They have reintroduced self and ego unashamedly 

and, as if to make up for lost time, have employed ancillary concepts such as self-image, 

self-actualization, self-affirmation, phenomenal ego, ego-involvement, ego-striving, and 

many other hyphenated elaborations which to experimental positivism still have a slight 

flavor of scientific obscenitv.” 1 

•> 

At the same time Allport warns us, “I greatly fear that the lazy tendency to employ 
self or ego as a factotum to repair the ravages of positivism may do more harm than good.” 2 

Humanistic/Transpersonal psychologies have soft comer for Eastern psychologies. 
They readily accept many things from the Eastern approaches towards human nature. They 
try to provide some scientific base to the Eastern concepts of self and growth. For this they 
have opened up many vistas like psychedelic researches, biofeedback researches, hypnosis, 
ESP-paranormal researches, encounter groups altered states of consciousness experiences. 


1. Allport G. op cit p.37 

2. Ibid p. 38 






meditation etc. They try to study how the human self grows under certain circumstances. 
They try to answer the question what is personal growth, what is transformation of 
consciousness, what is the identity experiences during hypnosis, what effect perception have 
on personality, what the relationship of time and space to consciousness is etc. and above 
all, what the healthy personality is. 

We agree with Fadiman and Frager (1976) that most theories of personality in 

psychology are based on normal, waking consciousness. One characteristic of normal 

consciousness is that you know who you are, your sense of identity and individuality is 

stable and explicit. Studies of body image and ego boundaries have concluded that any 

deviation from a firm ego boundary is a symptom of psychopathology. But there are 

1 

researches that officer evidence (Weil, 1972) that the so-called “altered states” are not only 
natural but necessary for the well being and continuing health of the person Fadiman and 
Frager (1976) are of the view that Moderns physicists and ancient mystics are sounding 
more and more alike in their attempts to describe the known universe (Le Shan, 1969). 
Results from psychedelic experiences suggest that the nature and genesis of consciousness 
may be more realistically described by mystics and modern physics than by the mere stable 
conception utilized within contemporary psychology. 

Transpersonal psychology searches for a newer, less alienated and more alive 
consciousness, according to Shaffer (1978)? They try to know what enlightened 
consciousness is and what it is not. Shaffer 1 2 3 writes that in enlightened consciousness, 
presuppositions based on the categories and constructs of our culture (which in turn are 
derived from our language and from our daily habits of thought and fixed routine) are 
minimal, and the world is seen freshly, perhaps akin to the experience of the very young 

1. Fidaman & Frager op cit. p. 213 

2. Humanistic Psychology, Prentice Hall, 1978 p 153 

3. Ibid p. 153 
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child before he has acquired the rudiments of language. Maslow names it “the peak 


experiences.” He claimed that the peak experiences revealed aspects of reality that are 
usually concealed or disregarded, and the emotion accompanying such a perception - or 
revelation - was exultation 

ABRAHAM MASLOW AND THE GROWTH OF SELF - 

Abraham Maslow one of the founding fathers of humanistic psychology, was born in 
1908 of Jewish immigrant parents in New York city. Maslow studied with various 
psychotherapists, including Alfred Adler, Erich Fromm, and Karen Homey. He was most 
strongly influenced by Max Wertheimer, one of the founders of Gestalt Psychology, and by 
Ruth Benedict, a brilliant cultural authropologist. 

Maslow provided considerable theoretical and practical encouragement for the 
foundation of an alternative to behaviorism and psychoanalysis which have tended to ignore 
or explain away creativity, love, altruism etc. Maslow’s approach is seen by many as a 
welcome antidote to the mechanistic character of behaviorism and the gloomy, despairing 
character of psychoanalysis. 

Throughout his career as a psychologist, Maslow was deeply concerned with 
studying personal growth and development. His main goal was to learn how much potential 
we have for full human development. He believed that to investigate psychological health, 
the only kind of person to study was the extremely healthy one. He was critical of Freud 
and other such psychologists who tried to understand the nature of human self by studying 
only neurotics and severely disturbed individuals. He said that “the picture of man it 
(psychoanalysis) presents is lopsided, distorted puffing up of his weaknesses and 
shortcomings that purports than to describe him fully. Practically all the activities that 



man prides himself on, that give meaning, richness, and value to his life, are either omitted 
or pathologized by Freud.” (Maslow, 1972). 1 

According to Maslow if we study only the crippled, the immature and the unhealthy, 
then we will see only the sick side of human nature, people at their worst rather than at their 
best. Therefore, Maslow argued, we must study the best, healthiest and most mature 
examples of the human species. Maslow believed that in order to develop a more complete 
and comprehensive science of the human person it is also incumbent upon psychologists to 
study people who have realized their potentialities to the fullest. Maslow did just this. He 
made an intensive and far-reaching investigations of a group of self-actualizing people. 

Maslow loosely defined self-actualization as “the full use and exploitation of talents, 
capacities, potentialities, etc.” (1970). 2 According to him, in a certain sense, “only the 
‘saints’ are mankind”. Maslow studies eighteen individuals: nine contemporaries and nine 
historical figures, including Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, Albert Einstein, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Jane Adams, William James, Albert Schweitzer, Aldous Huxley and Baruch 
Spinoza. 

Maslow (1970) lists the following characteristics of self-actualizers: 

1. More efficient perception of reality and more comfortable relations with it. 

2. Acceptance (self, others, nature). 

3. Spontaneity, simplicity, naturalness. 

4. Problem centering as opposed to ego-centered. 

5. The quality of detachment, the need for privacy. 

6. Autonomy, independence of culture and environment. 

7. Continued freshness of appreciation. 


1. Fadiman & Frager op cit. p. 328 

2. Ibid p. 329 
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8 . 


Mystic and peak-experiences. 

The feeling of kinship with others. 


9. 

10. Deeper and more profound interpersonal relations. 

11. The democratic character structure. 

12. Discrimination between means and ends, between good and evil. 

13. Philosophical, unhostile sense of human. 

14. Self-actualizing creativeness. 

15. Resistance to enculturation; the transcendence of any particular culture. 

Maslow concluded that self-actualization needs are ‘instinctoid’ i.e., they are like 
instincts and inborn. All human beings are born with instinctoid needs. These universal 
needs motivate us to grow and develop, to actualize ourselves, to become all we are 
capable of becoming. The potential for psychological growth and health is present at 
birth. Whether our potential is fulfilled or actualized depends on the individual and 
social forces which promote or inhibit self-actualization. 

We might think of Maslow’s hierarchy of needs as a ladder. We must put a foot on 
the first rung before trying to reach the second; and on the second before the third, and 
so on. In the same way, the lowest and strongest need must be satisfied before the 
second-level need emerges, and so on up the hierarchy until the fifth and highest need 


self-actualization - appears. 




1. Ibid p. 330 





Maslow approached psychological growth in terms of the successive fulfillment of 
“higher” and more satisfying needs. According to Maslow the needs appear from lowest 
to highest with physiological needs first and self-actualization need last during a 
person’s normal development From lowest to highest, this is also the order in which 
they must be satisfied. In other words, physiological needs must be satisfied before any 
of the other can be met; safety needs come before those higher on the list; and so on. The 
pursuit of self-actualization cannot begin until the individual is free of domination of the 
lower needs, such as needs for security and esteem. According to Maslow, early 
frustration of a need may fixate the individual at that level of functioning. For instance, 
someone who was not very popular as a child may continue to be deeply concerned with 
self-esteem needs throughout life. 

Maslow proposed a radical theory of motivation deriving from his growth 
psychology of self-actualization. He called it growth motivation or metamotivation. It 
also refers to as Being or B-motivation. The prefix “Meta” means beyond and 
metamotivation moves beyond the traditional idea of motivation. Paradoxically, it seems 
to mean a state in which motivation plays no role at all. “The highest motive,” Maslow 
wrote, “is to be unmotivated and nonstriving.” In other words, self-actualizing persons 
do not strive, they ‘grow’. 

Maslow differentiates metamotivation of self-actualizers from the motivation of 
others. He calls it ‘growth motivation’ and ‘deficiency motivation’. Deficiency 
motivation is motivation to make up for some deficiency in the organism. The 
individual goaded by the deficiency motivation is trying to fulfill the lower levels only. 
He is not able to reach the ultimate level of self-actualization. In contrast, the healthy 
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persons (self-actualizers) are concerned with the higher needs; fulfilling their 
potentialities and knowing and understanding the world around them. In this case - 
growth motivation or metamotivation - the person is not trying to make up for deficits or 
trying to reduce tension. The goal is to enrich and enlarge the experience of living, to 
increase the joy and ecstasy at being alive. 

Self-actualizers are not motivated in the usual sense of the term. Rather they are 
“metamotivated” to be fully human, to be all they have the potential to be. This 
motivation is “Character growth, character expression, maturation and development.” 
Self-actualizers are beyond striving, desiring or wishing for something they need to 
correct a deficit; all their deficits have been corrected. They are no longer ‘becoming’, in 
the sense of satisfying the lower needs. Now they are in a state of ‘being’, of 
spontaneously, naturally, joyously expressing their full humanness. 

Maslow set forth a list of ‘metaneeds’ which seem to constitute states of growth or 
being towards which self-actualizers move. Maslow referred to them as B-values and 
they are end in themselves, states of being rather than becoming or striving towards 
some specific goal objects. If these states exist as needs, failure to satisfy or achieve 
them would somehow be harmful, as is failure to satisfy any of the lower needs. And this 
is exactly what happens: Frustration of‘metaneeds’ produces ‘metapathology.’ 

i 

Schultz (1977) gives a chart of Maslow’s metaneeds and metapathologies. In this 
chart he has enlisted B-values against D-values or Deficient valueror corresponding 
metapathologies. For example Truth is a B-value in the absence of which results a few 
metapathologies like mistrust, cynicism and skepticism. In the same way in the absence 
of Goodness we have hatred, repulsion, disgust, reliance only upon self and for self. 


1. Schultz, D. Grouth Psychology: Models of the healthy personality, Van Nostrand & Reinhold 
Co. Neu York. 1977 
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Similarly there are many more B-values like Beauty, Unity, Aliveness, Perfection, 
Justice, Order etc. and corresponding metapathologies like vulgarity, disintegration, 
deadness, hopelessness, anger, insecurity etc. 

The metapathologies represents a diminution or thwarting of full human growth and 
development. 

The above is Maslow’s views on the growth of human personality. He has much to 
say on healthy personality and healthy human science. We shall discuss it in the third 
part while comparing and contrasting with Sufi psychology. 

CARL JUNG AND THE GROWTH OF SELF 

Jung described personality development over four stages: childhood, youth and 
young adulthood, middle age and old age. He did not agree with Freud that the 
development of the human personality ceases by the age of five or so. Jung took issue 
with this approach and suggested that personality continues to develop throughout a 
person’s life and it undergoes a crucial transformation between the ages of thirty-five 
and fifty. 

Jung’s term for growth of self is called ‘Individuation’. “Individuation means 
becoming a single, homogeneous being, and, insofar as ‘individuality’ embraces our 
innermost, last, and incomparable uniqueness, it also implies becoming one’s own self. 
We could therefore translate individuation as ‘coming to selfhood’ or ‘self-realization’.” 
(Jung, 1928)1. 

Individuation requires that the person be aware of these aspects of the self which 
have been neglected. According to Jung this cannot occur until middle ages. 


'• ^adiman & Fragsr, op cit. p.72 




Individuation is instinctive, a goal to be striven for but rarely reached. (Jung gave us 

examples of fully individuated personalities Jesus Christ and Buddha). 

Fadiman and Frager (1976) describe Jung’s concept of individuation and write that 
from the point of view of the ego, growth and developmental consist of integrating new 
material in one’s consciousness, this includes the acquisition of knowledge of the world and 
of oneself. Growth, for the ego, is essentially the expansion of conscious awareness. 
However, individuation is the development of the self, and from the point of view of the 
self, the goal is union of consciousness with the unconscious. Individuation can be described 
in the following steps. 

1. Dissolving the Persona - 

The first step in the individuation is the unveiling of the persona. Although the persona 
has important protective functions, it is also a mask that hides the self and the unconscious. 
The masks we wear, the social roles we play, must be continued throughout middle age. 
However, although we may wear a public personality, we recognize that it may not represent 
our true nature. We must get beneath our persona and come to grips with the genuine self 
the persona has been covering. In other words, we must become ourselves. 

2 Meeting the Shadow - 

We must understand and accept the dark side of our nature, our animalistic, primitive 
Impulses such as destructiveness and selfishness. This does not mean being in their 
dominance, but simply acceptance of their existence. To the extent that we accept the reality 
of the shadow and distinguish ourselves from it, we can become free of the shadow’s 
influence. Also we become able to assimilate the valuable material of the personal 
unconscious that is organized around the shadow. 



3. 


Meeting the Anima or Animus 


Jung postulated an unconscious structure that represents the cross-sexual part of the 
Psyche of each individual, he calls this the ‘anima’ in man and the ‘animus’ in woman. Each 
of us possesses biological and psychological qualities and characteristics of the other sex. 
The personality of a woman contains masculine components (the archetype animus) and the 
personality of a man contains feminine components (the archetype anima). 

During the process of individuation it is necessary to come to terms with our 
psychological bisexuality. A man must come to express his anima (feminine) traits and a 
woman must come to express her animus (masculine) traits. Every step in the individuation 
process is difficult, but the recognition in oneself of qualities and characteristics of the other 
sex is clearly the hardest. It represents the greatest change, the sharpest departure from the 
previous self-image. Jung wrote that it is not until the anima or animus are freely expressed 
that men are finally freed from their mothers and women freed from their fathers. Anima 
and animus are also called “soul-images” by Jung. 

4. Meeting ‘The Wise Old Man’ And ‘The Magna Mater’ - 

After confronting the soul images, new archetypal figures emerge. They are the 
archetypes of ‘the wise old man’ representing the spiritual principle and the archetype of 
‘the magna mater’ representing ‘the great earth mother’. Jung previously considered them 
appearing separately in men and women respectively. But later he discovered that both the 
archetypes are encountered by men and women. Both figures, the wise old man and the great 
mother appear in many forms. They appear as magician, prophet, helsmen of the dead and as 
goddess, priestess etc. They often lure the individual into a kind of self-glorification and 


megalomania. So it is the talk of the individual to free himself from the danger of an 
identification with their images. Jung calls these figures ‘ matia’ personalities because of 
their occult and bewitching qualities. 

For Jung, when the wa/za-personalities rise out of the unconscious, they threaten to 
possess the conscious personality and create a psychic danger. The anima and the animus as 
archetypes of the unconscious have some mana , but by dissolving them the individual 
cannot assimilate their mana into his or her consciousness. The figures of old wise man and 
the great mother attract the mana. The identification with these figures of the collective 
unconscious produces an extension of the personality leading to the state of inflation. But if 
the individual can differentiate ego from the archetype of the wam-personality he can while 
realizing the subjective limits of the ego, experience the inexhaustible wealth of the inner 
world existing beyond. 

With the dissolution of the /wawa-personality through conscious assimilation of its 
contents, the individual is not far from the goal. He is led by the unconscious, as it were, to a 
new center of the personality, a mid-point common to both consciousness and the 
unconscious. It is the last stage on the path of individuation. When differentiation is 
achieved through the operation of the individuation process, differentiated systems are then 
integrated by “the transcendent function”. The tendencies of the conscious and the 
unconscious together make up the transcendent function. “It is called ‘transcendent’ because 
it makes the transition from one attitude to another organically possible, without loss of the 
unconscious.” This function unites all the opposing trends of the psychic system. It brings 
about the integration of the conscious and the unconscious in the form of self. 



5. 


The Growth of the Self- 


The growth to selfhood is an arduous process according to Jung. The person has to 
face many fragments of his personality before he reaches a state of final integration that is 
called self-realization. The discovery of the self is the last station on the way of 
individuation, which Jung calls self-realization. 

According to Jacobi (1949): 

“The birth of the Self (in Jungian Psychology) signifies for the conscious personality 
not only a displacement of the previous psychological center, but also as consequence 
thereof a completely altered view of and attitude towards life, a “transformation” in the 

i 

fullest sense of the word.” 

Integration of self is the characteristics of the individuated persons. During 
individuation all aspects of the personality are integrated and harmonized. The self becomes 
the new midpoint of the psyche. It brings unity to the psyche and integrates conscious and 
unconscious material. The ego is still the center of consciousness, but it is no longer seen as 
the nucleus of the entire personality. 

Jung writes, “The self is our life’s goal, for it is the completest expression of that 
fateful combination we call individuality - “ (Jung, 1928).2 

He writes further that “one must be what one is; one must discover one’s own 
individuality, that center of personality, which is equidistant between the conscious and the 
unconscious, we must aim for that ideal point towards which nature appears to be directing 
us. Only from that point one can satisfy one’s needs.” 3 

1« Psychology of 3ung, RoutlsdgB & Kogan Paul, London 1949, p* 118 

2. Fidaman & Fragor, op cit p. 73 

3. Ibid, p. 73 
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Jacobi describes Jungian growth of self and comments that “if we succeed in making 
the self into a new center of gravity of the individual, then a personality arises therefrom 
that, so to speak, suffers only in the lower levels but in the upper is peculiarly detached from 
every sorrowful and joyful event like,” 1 

The above views of Jungian perfect man is very akin to the eastern religious ideals to 
be actualized by the mystics. Jung’s process of individuation, to a very large extent, shares 
many eastern views of personality development. This is one of the reasons that in the present 
thesis Jung has been included among the transpersonal psychologists. He gives due place to 
mystic experiences that is the basic concern of the transpersonal psychologies. Further 
implications of Jungian Psychology will be stated in the later chapters. 


1. Jacobi, op cit. p. 122 
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PART - III 



Chapter VI 


INTRODUCTION TO SUFISM 

Sufism is the Islamic mysticism. It has been defined and studied and practiced 
variously by the people of different aptitudes. In spite of its various proponents it hints at 
the same single transcendental reality. There had been various Sufi teachers who got 
access to the reality according to their individual spiritual abilities. They experienced the 
reality in their own way. The reality is the same but it has different paths leading to it. 
Every wayfarer’s soul passes through different mystical stages. So apparently the Sufi 
orders seem to differ but inherently they lead to the same reality. Some reach there in 
intoxication and they advocate intoxication, the others reach there in sobriety and they, 
then, defends sobriety. Outwardly they may appear antagonistic but when seen from the 
viewpoint of reality, both are right and both are equal. Can we prefer Shaikh Bistami who 
advocated intoxication (Sukr) more to Shaikh Junaid who advocated sobriety (Sahv)? No, 
not at all. Both the Shaikhs have great status in Sufism. They differ only in approach not 
in rank. Similarly about the other Sufi orders. 

A lot of introductory and historical research on Sufism has been done. There had 
been many great scholars who have produced magnificent researches regarding the 
historical origins of Sufism and its basic tenets. Some of these scholars are Syyed Nafisi, 
Zareenkub, Syyed Hossein Nasr, Iqbal Ali Shah Idris Shah, Abdul Haqq Muhaddas 
Dehlvi, Shah Wali Ullah, and many others Among European scholars of Sufism are 
Nicholson, Brown, Schuon, Burckhardt, Lings, Arberry, Corbin etc. These are only tip of 
the iceberg. There are many more But there are available few works that studies Sufism 
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in the context of modem thoughts. They can be counted on finger tips. Two of them are 
Dr. Raza Arasteh, and Dr. Javed Nurbaksh, both psychiatrists from Iran. The present 
study is very much inspired with their works. Both of them present Sufism in the light of 
modern theories of psychological sciences. The present study is also an attempt to follow 
their footsteps. 

/ 

Nevertheless, we shall try to say in brief what Sufism is so that in while going 
through the following chapters we should be equipped enough to make our points clear. 
Let’s begin with Hujwiri’s views on Sufism. 

Many people have defined Sufis as those who wear the Suf (a woolen garment). 
But Hujwiri does not agree with them. He writes in ‘Kashif al Mahjub’ . 

‘Some assert that the Sufi is so called because he wears a woolen garment (Jama- 
i-suf); others say that he is so called because he is in the first rank (saff-i-awwal), others 
say it is because the Sufis claim to belong to the Ashab-i-Suffa, with whom may God be 
well-pleased! Others, again, declare that the name is derived from safa (purity). These 
explanations of the true meaning of Sufism are far from satisfying the requirements of 
etymology, although each of them is supported by many subtle arguments.’ 1 

According to him, ‘To Sufis the meaning of Sufism is clearer than the sun and 
does not need any explanation or indication.’ 

Nevertheless he defines Sufism as follows: 

a) The Sufi is he that is dead to self and living by the Truth. 

b) The Sufi is he whose language, when he speaks is the reality of his state. 

1 Kashf al Mahjub. Taj Company. 1931, p.30 

2 Ibid, p.34 

3 Ibid, p.35 

4 Ibid, p.36 
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c) The Sufis are they whose spirits have been freed from the pollution of 
humanity, purified from carnal taint, and released from concupiscence, so that 
they have found rest with God in the first rank and the highest degree, and 
have fled from all save Him. 1 2 3 

d) Hujwiri quoted Ibn al-Jalla or Jallabi’s saying - “Sufism is an essence without 

form”, because the form belongs to mankind in respect to their conduct, while 

the essence thereof is peculiar to God. Since Sufism consists in turning away 

2 

from mankind, it is necessity without form. 

e) According to Dimashqi - Sufism is to see the imperfection of the phenomenal 
world (and this shows that human attributes are still existent), nay, to shut the 
eye to the phenomenal world” (and this shows that human attributes are 
annihilated). 

f) According to Abi Talib - Sufism is goodness of disposition: he that has the 
better disposition is the better Sufi. 4 

g) According to Husri - The Sufi is he whose existence is without non-existence 
and his non-existence without existence. 5 \ 

h) According to Ali b. Bundar al Sayrafi of Nishapur - Sufism is this, that the 
Sufi should not regard his own exterior and interior but should regard all as 
belonging to God. 6 


1 Ibid, p. 37 

2 Ibid, p.38 

3 Ibid, p.38 

4 Ibid, p.39 

5 Ibid, p. 40 

6 Ibid, p 41 
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i) Muhammad b. Ahmad at Muqri says - Sufism is the maintenance of right 
states with God. 

2 

j) Murtaish says: Sufism is good nature. 

3 

k) Abu Ali Qarmini says - Sufism is good morals. 

These above were a few quotations from Kashful - Mahjub. Let us now consider 
the views of certain other authors, too.. 

According to Muzaffaruddin Nadvi (1983): 

“Sufism chiefly consists in puritanical abstinence from luxury and enjoyment and 
aims at attaining spiritual perfection with a view to find absorption in God. Sufism is 
nothing external to Islam, it is a part and parcel of it. It is really the evolution of spiritual 
and mystical elements inherent in that great religion. Islam has two sides - esoteric and 
exoteric or internal and external, and the two sides are interdependent. Neither can be 
developed without the assistance of the other.” 3 4 5 

Dr. Mir Valiuddin' has culled various definitions of Sufism from the different 
authentic sources. We quote a few of them as follows - 

Shaykh-al-Islam Zakariyah Ansari says: 

“Sufism teaches how to purify one’s self, improve one’s morals, and build up 
one’s inner and outer life in order to attain perpetual bliss. Its subject matter is the 
purification of the soul and its end or aim is the attainment of eternal felicity and 
blessedness.” 6 


1 Ibid p 41 

2 Ibid p 42 


3 Ibid p 43 

4 Muslim Thought and its Source. Idarah-I Adbivat-1 Delhi. Delhi 1983, p 103 

5 The Quranic Sufism. Motilal Banarsi Das. 1981 pages 1-16 

6 Ibid p 3 



Imam Ghazali writes in his book ‘Deliverance from the Error’: 


“When after acquiring proficiency in these sciences, I turned my attention to the 

methods of the Sufis, I came to know that their method attains perfection by means of 

theory and practice. The gist of their knowledge is to mortify the self and acquire 

freedom from baser passions and evil attributes so that the heart may get rid of the 

1 

thought of anything save God and to embellish it with Divine remembrance.” 

In praise of Sufism Abul Hasan Nuri says: 

“Sufism is the renunciation of all selfish pleasures.” 1 2 
Sufis follow the following verse of the Quran: 

“And follow not the lusts (of they heart), for they will mislead thee from the path 
of God.” 3 


Then Dr. Valiudcin quotes a few sayings of the great Sufis on what they mean by 


the inner life. 


Junayd has defined a Sufi as “dead to his self and alive in God. 4 * 
Husayn b. Mansur Hallaj says that “a Sufi is Singular in his being, he neither 
accepts anybody nor does anybody accept him. 6 


Supporting the above views writes Jami: 
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1 Ibid, p.4 

2 Ibid, p 4 

3 Ibid, p 5 

4 Ibid, p 6 

6 Ibid, p 6 



O Votary of earthly idols fane. 

Why let these viels of flesh enwrap thy brain? 

‘Tis folly to pursue a host of loves, 

A single heart can but one love contain! 

Lawa’i Flash 1. (Tr. by EH Whinfield) 1 

Muhammad Manzur Numani (1952) writes that Sufism is the name given to those 
activities by which ‘din’ and ‘iman’ is strengthened. He writes: 

“Sufism is not anything other than constructing the religion and developing in a 
man those characteristics which have been suggested in the Quran and the Sunnat and 
which have been declared necessary for the perfection of the faith and the Islam.... 

After studying the Quran as well as the holy sayings (hadith) it is known that 
besides the health of the building of the faith and religion and ideologies and action, the 
heart and the inner nature of man demands some special characteristics to be present 
there. For example, about love the Quran says in its ayat of‘Surah baqra’ - 

These who are men of the Faith, they get the most of love from God. 

And it is said in the following hadith - 

“The wealth of the faith is given to the one who is possessed of three qualities - 
firstly, he loves God and his messenger more than anything else; Secondly, if he loves a 
human being that too should be for the sake of God and thirdly, once he has followed the 
faith, it would be as worse for him to follow any shirk as to be burnt in fire.” 

It is given in the Surat Al-Anfal Ayat-3 (the Holy Quran). 


1 Ibid, p 7 
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‘For, Believers are those who when Allah is mentioned, felt a tremor in their 
hearts, and when they hear His revelations rehearsed, find their faith strengthened, and 
put (all) their trust in their Lord.’ 

And in the Surat al Momin, the people of God has been described as “Successful 
indeed are the Believers, those who humble themselves in their prayers; who avoid vain 
talk; who are active in giving Zakat, who guard their modesty.” 

Then in Surat al Zumar it is revealed ‘The skins of those who fear their Lord 
tremble in threat; then their skins and their hearts do soften to the remembrance of Allah.’ 
(ayat - 23). 

Then in Surat al Imran it is said ‘Men who remember Allah standing, sitting, and 
lying down on their sides and contemplate...’ (ayat, 191) 

Then in the Surat Muzammil the Rasul is addressed as: 

‘But keep in remembrance the name of thy Lord, and devote thyself to Him 
wholeheartedly.’ (ayat - 8). 

In the above ayat the following characteristics of a man of faith have been 
described as necessary. 

a) They should love God more than anything else. 

b) Their heart should be such that whenever God is mentioned there should arise 
fear and trembling in it. 

c) Whenever the Holy Quran is read before them, their faith should increase by 
it. 

d) They should have firm faith in God and this faith of them should be their 
biggest support in life. 
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e) They should always fear God. 

f) The fear of God should possess them in such a way that when they do good 
deeds they do it in fear whether these deeds would be accepted to God or not. 

g) When they hear the recitations from the Holy Quran, their body should 
tremble and their interiors as well as exterior should bend towards God and 
His remembrance. 

h) They remember God every time and in every condition and they do not forget 
Him at any condition. 

i) Their state is to detach themselves from everything and divert their attention 
towards God.” 1 


In addition to the above lines, then, quotes many Holy Sayings (ahadith) by which 


the faith is built. According to Maulana Numani, Sufism is nothing but strengthening the 
above characteristics in a man. He writes: 
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Maulana Numani in the following lines hints at the growth of human self by the 
help of Sufi practices: 
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1 Tassawuf kya Hai. Islamic Book Siros. New Delhi 1993, pages 29-33. 

2 Ibid p. 38 
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Sufism is based on the Quranic teachings. The Quran is full of those ayat which 
describe those characteristics of a believer, which are also supposed to be those of a 
Sufi. For example, in Surat al Imran it is said: 

Those who show patience 
(firmness and self-control) 

Who are true (in word and deed); 

Who worship devotedly; 

Who spend (in the way of Allah); 

And who pray for forgiveness 
in the early hours of 
the morning. (S.3, A.16). 

The above can be a definition of a Sufi as well. Even the famous Sufis base 
Sufism on the Quranic teachings. Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani writes: 
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Ibid p. 39 
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Idries Shah qotes the above saying as being the authorship of Junaid of Baghdad 
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as: 


‘The Sufi has eight qualities - 
Liberality such as that of Abraham, 

Acceptance of his lot, as Ishmael accepted. 

Patience, as possessed by Job, 

Capacity to communicate by symbolism, as in the case of Zacharias; 
Estrangement from his own people, which was the case with John; 
Woolen garb like the Shepherd’s mantle of Moses: 

Journeying, like the traveling of Jesus; 

• H u manity , as Mohammad had humility of spirit” 



1 Futah al Ghaib. Darul Kitab. Deoband 1987 P.133 

2 Idries Shah, The Sufis, Penguin Books, England. 1986, p 246 



Idries Shah wrote: 


“Sufism is a rich mystical tradition that arose in the Middle East, a tradition that 
promotes an experience of life through dealing with life and human relations. 
Historically, as much research has shown, the Sufis have profoundly influenced 
Jewish, Christian, and Hindu literature and attitudes. In so doing, the Sufis have 
played a unique part, for no other body of thinkers has had an analogous effect on this 
group of major belief system” 

Ted Hughes, a famous English poet admired the Sufis and says: 

“The Sufis, fifty million strong, must be the biggest society of sensible men there 

'J 

has ever been on earth.” 

Indries Shah interprets Sufism in the modern terminology. He quotes Sayed Iman 
Ali Shah’s views on Sufism which are very rich in psychological viewpoints: 

‘To be a Sufi is to become what you can become, and not to try to pursue what is, 
at the wrong stage, illusion. 

It is to become aware of what is possible to you, and not to think that you are 
aware of that of which you are heedless. 

Sufism is the science of stilling what has to be stilled, and alerting what can be 
alerted; not thinking that you can still or alert where you can not, or that you need to 
do so when you do not need it. 


1 Idries Shah, Human Nature, April, 1978, pp. 84-85 as quoted in Sufism by Stuart Litvak, Jaico 
Publishings, Mumbai 1984, p. 23. 

2 Sufism, Ibid, p. 25 




The success of man in raising himself higher comes through the right effort and 
the right method, not merely by concentrating upon the right aspiration or upon the 
words of others directed to yet others.” 


1 Idries Shah, the Sufis. Penquin Books, 1986. p. 243 
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A FEW FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS IN SUFISM 


Sufism is the mysticism of the religion of Islam. Like any other religion, Islam too 

es o 

has two domains - outward and inward or exoterism and -asterism. In the Sufi 
terminology it is called Shariat and Haqiqat Sidi Imran Yalya (alias William Stoddart) 
writes - 

e»i 

“The outward religion, or exorcism, (known in Islam as the Shariat), may be likened 
to the circumference of a circle. The inner truth, or ‘esoterism’, that lies at the heart of the 
religion (and is known in Islam as haqiqat), may be likened to the circle’s center. The 
radius proceeding from circumference to center represents the mystical or ‘initiatic’ path 
(i tariqat ) that leads from outward observance to inner conviction, from belief to vision, 
from potency to act.’ 

But some Sufis distinguish between Shariat and Haqiqat, Hujwiri writes: 

‘Haqiqat, then signifies a reality which does not admit of abrogation and remains in 
equal force from the time of Adam to the end of the world like knowledge of God and 
like religious practice, which is made perfect by sincere intention; and Shariat signifies a 
reality which admits of abrogation and alteration, like ordinances and commandments. 
Therefore, Shariat is Man’s act, while Haqiqat is God’s keeping and preservation and 
protection, whence it follows that Shariat cannot possibly be maintained without the 
existence of Haqiqat , and haqiqat cannot be maintained without observance of Shariat. 
Their mutual relation may be compared to the body and spirit.’ 

We do not want to fall in controversies regarding the terminologies here. We shall 
confine ourselves to the esoteric part i.e. Sufism. 

1 Sufism. Sidi Imran Yahya (William Stoddart). Taj Company, New Delhi. 1983, p. 20 

2 Makhdum A1 Hujwiri, Kashif al Mahjub. Taj Company, 1991. p. 383. 
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The Sufi believes i/ the tcmhid (oneness of God). Tanhid is imminent in the Shahada 
‘la ilaha ilia Llah , Muhammad Rasul Allah’ i.e. there is no God but God and Muhammed 
is His Prophet. To believe in ‘ tauhicT has two meanings: 

i) that besides God there is no other reality, everything else is perishable. 

ii) Tauhid means to detach one’s heart from everything save God. It is to 
unite heart, to assemble its divided parts as Jami says - ‘ Tauhid means to 
unite one’s heart. 1 

The state of Tauhid is not something as a pregiven to a Sufi, rather he achieves it after 
undergoing a gradual process of disintegration and integration called as fana and haqa. 
The Sufi believes that ‘ jihad (the holy war) with the self as the bigger and the more 
difficult and worthwhile form of jihad than the jihad against the political enemy with the 
help of the sword.’ 2 

The path of a Sufi is a very hard and arduous path. He has to abandon every sort of 
worldly pleasures. He has to discipline himself in the mystic activities under the guidance 
of the Master (the Shaikh). To this hard work the Sufis gives the name of mujahadah. The 
Mujahada leads him to mushahadah (vision or contact with the reality). 

Mujahida is a hard process that includes disciplined prayers and ascetic practices. 
These result in a refined form of the Sufi. This form is more ready to perceive the subtle 
perceptions of the reality. Mujahida means to develop certain subtle faculties to perceive 
the effulgence of the reality. This growth process includes certain stations ( Maqam ) and 
states (hat). Hujwirti writes: 


1 Jami, Lawaih, 

2 M.M. Sharif (ed) A History of Muslim Philosophy, Otto Harrarrowitz, Wiesbaden, 1963, p. 319 



‘Hence the man that has a “station” stands by his own self-mortification, whereas the 
man that has a “state” is dead to “self 7 and stands by a “state” which God creates in 
him.’ 1 

According to Hujwiri repentance (taw bat ), conversion ( \nabat ), renunciation ( Zuhd ), 
trust in God ( tawakkul) etc. are the stations that comes one after the other respectively. 

Shahabuddin Suhrawardi writes: 

‘The Sufis have said: “The hal is a gift ( manhah ); the maqam , an acquisition 
(Kasb ).’ 2 3 

Satisfaction ( rida ) is the end of the Sufi’s spiritual journey. Hujwiri writes: 

‘In conclusion, you must know that satisfaction is the end of the “stations” and the 
beginning of the “states”. It is a place of which one side rests on acquisition and effort, 
and the other side on love and rapture. There is no “station” above it: at this point 
mortifications ( Mujahidat ) cease. Hence its beginning is in the class of things acquired by 
effort, its end is the class of things divinely bestowed. ’ 

Suffism is basically a science of the soul. Its ways and methods all aim at 
constructing a man whose soul is perfect in contents and whose body is disciplined to 
preserve the sanctity of the soul. The body in Sufism is disciplined so as to keep itself 
away from contaminating the soul. The soul or self of the Sufi grows towards perfection 
and passes through various realms. Seyyed Hussein Nasr summarizes these realms which 
contain within themselves the main levels of cosmic existence as follows: 


1 Ibid p. 181 

2 Shahbuddin Suhrawardi The Awarif al Maarif. Taj Company, 1984, p. 102 

3 Hujwiri, op. cit., p. 182 



‘They can be summarized in ascending orders as the world of the human and bodily 
forms ( al-nasut ); the world of subtle lights or psychic substance (al-malakut); which is 
also envisaged as the world of imagination or similitude ( alam al - mithal), the world of 
spiritual existence beyond form ( al - jabarut ) which transcends all determinations. These 
worlds, which are also “presences” if considered from the point of view of realization and 
attainment of knowledge, comprise the mach levels of cosmic existence consisting of the 
corporeal, psychic, and spiritual manifestation as such. The Sufi delineates these worlds 
and outlines a science of the Universe based on them in order to be able to realize all 
these states and finally pass beyond these determinations to attain the state of union with 
God who is the goal of his journey through all the realms of cosmic manifestations.’ 1 2 

The Sufis believe that ‘Every phase between Nasut and Malakut is the Shariat; 
and every phase between Malakut and Jabarut is the Tariqa, and every phase between 
Jabarut and Lahut is the Haqiqa .’ 

These realms corresponds to the states of the self which are described as nafs 

. < 4 ^ 

ammarah, mafi lawwama, nafs mulhama, nafs mutmainna etc. (we shall discuss these 
terms in detail in the next chapter). 

The Sufis state that the perfected adept in Sufism is called Insan-e-Kamil or the 
Perfect Man. Our present study is psychological study and considers Sufism as a Growth 
or Transpersonal Psychology and confines itself to the spiritual growth of the self of a 
Sufi in his suluk 

The present study confines itself to the study of the events that take place in the 
heart (or self) of the Sufi. The Sufis have described the self in various terms which we 

1 Sewed Hussein Nasr, Three Muslim Sages. Suhail Academy Lahore, Pakistan 1988; pp. 113-114 

2 J. Spencer Trimingham. The Sufi Orders in Islam. Oxford University Press 1971; p. 160 
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shall discuss in the next chapter. In the subsequent chapters we shall study the spiritual 
growth of the self of a Sufi and compare it with a few modern theories of psychologies of 
the human self and its growth. 
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Chapter VII 


THE CONCEPT OF SELF IN SUFISM 

The word self has different connotations. There are two ways to describe the self. 
The first way is to see the self as a collection of socially determined, changeable roles - 
the self within society. The second is to see the true self, the innermost core of one’s 
being distinct but absorbed into God. The Sufi teaching, according to Fadiman and Frager 
(1976), is one way to learn to shift your identification of who you are from the first point 
of view to the second. 

Umruddin in his small but insightful treatise - ‘Psychological Basis of Imam 
Ghazali’s Religious Philosophy’, writes: 

“According to Ghazali the conception of the self is expressed in Arabic by four 
different terms, namely ‘ qalb\ ‘ ruh', 'nafs' and ‘at//’. Ghazali has himself defined them 
and also given the different meanings in which they are generally used. ‘Oalb ’ denotes 
two things (1) the physical heart, and (2) a ‘divine entity’. ‘‘Ruh’ means the same spiritual 
entity as denoted by the word ‘qalV in the verse of the Quran. ‘Say, the spirit (ruh) 
proceedeth at my Lord’s command,’ it has been used in this sense. It also means a subtle, 
vapour like substance, which issues from the hollows of the physical heart and through 
the tissues spreads over into the whole body. The third word 'nafs' also signifies the same 
spiritual entity as denoted by the words ‘qalb ’ and ‘ ruh ’ and as also according to the 
Sufis the combined forces in man of anger (alghazabj and animal desires (alshahavat). It 
represents life on the side of passions and appetites as constituting the evil tendencies in 
man. But ‘nafs’ is also described by different attributive names in accordance with the 

1 Personality and Personal Growth. Harper and Row, N Y. 1976 p. 443. 
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different states that predominate at one time or the other. (1) when it is in agreement with 
the Will of God and is not disturbed by animal passions, it is called the ‘pacified soul’ 
(nafs mutmaina) (cf the Quran, ‘Oh, then soul which art at rest, return to thy Lord, 
pleased and pleasing Him’). (2) when it is not a ‘pacified’ and though the desire nature is 
not under its complete control, yet it offers resistance to it, then the nafs is called the 
‘self-accusing soul (nafs lawwameh) (cf the Quran: I swear by the self-accusing soul). 
And (3) when the soul ceases to struggle against the onslaughts of passions and is under 
their complete control, it is called ‘the insinuating soul’ ( nafs ammarah) (if the Quran. 
yet I hold not myself clear, for the heart is prone to evil). In this last sense ‘'nafs’ is 
equivalent to alnafs alshahwaniat (the desire-nature), which according to the Sufis, 
stands for the bad qualities in man. The fourth word ‘ aql’ (Reason) means the knowledge 
of the true nature of things. It also means the same spiritual entity or percipient mind as 
denoted by the other three words.” 

Ghazali prefers to use ‘ qalb ’ in all his religious and moral writings. Umruddin 
following Ghazali suggests to use qalb as the best equivalent to the soul, the mind and the 
self. 

‘The self, continues Umruddin, ‘has an ideal to realize, for which it has an inborn 
yearning and for which it has been specially equipped. In order to achieve this ideal the 
self must dwell in a physical body in this world which is its preparatory ground. For the 
realization of the ideal the first preliminary, therefore is to provide for the physical needs 
of the body. For this purpose the self has three powers (1) anger and lust (2) power (3) 
perception or knowledge. 


1 Psychological Basis of Imam Ghazali’s Philosophy, p.3 



1 . 


(a) Sexual passions or lust ( Shahwat) is the disposition which enables the 
body to obtain what is good for it, it includes such basic instincts as hunger, 
thirst, sex etc. 1 (b) .Auger (ghazab) is the disposition which enables it to repel 
or avoid what is harmful; it includes such qualities as anger, pugnacity, etc. 
These basic dispositions are called by Ghazali ‘the pushes’ ( albawais); he 
describes them as inherited psychophysical dispositions, which modern 
psychology terms ‘instincts’. 

2. Power (qudrat) is the capacity which enables the body to carry out the behests 
of anger and sexual passions distributed in all parts of the body, and acts as a 
‘moving force’. 

3. Perception (idrak) is that faculty in the body which perceives and knows the 
objects which should be acquired and those which should be avoided. It acts 
as an instrument of perception and recognition of what is harmful and what is 
good for the organism. Without it the above mentioned forces would have 
floundered blindly. This faculty of knowledge and apprehension is formed by 
two main groups; (a) the special senses, namely sight, hearing, taste, smell and 
touch, which have special sense organs; and (b) the five internal faculties of 
imagination, reflection or recollection, memory and common sense. The 
common sense is a special faculty which by synthesizing the sensuous 
‘impressions coming to the brain gives a meaning to them. These above 
internal faculties have no special sense organs, but are located in the folds of 
the brain. The five special senses enable the organism to act in present 
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situations, the five internal faculties enable it to learn from past experience, 
and to foresee future situations.’ 1 

‘These forces’, continues Umruddin, ‘and faculties control the whole physical 
organism which acts as a vehicle for their manifestation; while all these forces together 
with all the bodily organs, though unconscious of themselves and their ends, have been so 
fashioned as to obey the self implicitly. Thus it is really the self that controls all the 
bodily functions of the organism. It may be added here, says Umruddin, that with regard 
to the correlation of mind and body, Ghazali is, in modern philosophical terminology, an 
‘Idealist’. He believes in the supremacy of mind over matter. Mind is the source of all 
activity; it is the active principle which fashions matter according to its own needs, even 
the growth of bodily organs is to be ascribed to the inward yearnings of the soul.’ 

Umruddin writes that ‘while the modern theory of Evolution regards mind a bye- 
product, Ghazali considers mind to be the moving force in the universe and matter a bye- 
product. Mind contains in itself a great possibility of development, and can, according to 
him progress to an infinite degree. But what is that by which man can make such progress 
and attain to such spiritual perfection. There are in man two qualities which raise him 
above the animal and make him capable of perfection. They are (1) knowledge (/7m) and 
will (irada). Knowledge stands for the knowledge of the affairs of this world and the next 
as well as the knowledge of abstract truths and self-evident truths. Knowledge cannot be 
acquired through the senses alone, it lies behind the objects of sense. It is gained through 
intellect ( aql') which enables man to generalize and form concepts. Will has been defined 
by Ghazali thus: when a man understands the frill significance of the consequences of an 

1 Ibid. p. 6 

2 Ibid, p.6 




act and it’s desirability, a strong desire is aroused in him to achieve that end by procuring 
the proper means for it; then that strong desire in him is his Will or irada. The Will 
should be distinguished from conation in animals which latter consists only in the 
qualities of anger and sex. According to Ghazali it is reason which determines the end, 
but power behind it is supplied by the Will’. 1 

Let us hear Ghazali himself He writes in his Ihya Uhm-id-din “Soul (or self) is a 
King over body as a King over an empire. In the empire of soul, hands, feet and other 
organs are like different business men and industrialists in a town. Greed is a collector of 
revenue in that town, anger is its police, intellect is its minister and soul is its King. The 
Collector greed is like one who collects food and anger is like a police who keeps guard 
over it. The collector greed is a downright liar and a deceiver. It ostensibly wishes good 
but there is destructive poison in it. The region of soul over the region of body is similar. 
It goes on well if all organs and attributes are under the rule of soul. When soul takes the 
help of its minister intellect, it rules over greed keeping anger in control. In order to bring 
anger under control, sometimes it seeks the help of greed and then its character and 
conduct become good. He who goes away from this path, becomes like one about whom 
God speaks in the following verse. Have you looked towards one who takes his passion 
as deity - 25:43? God speaks in another verse about the person who controlled his 
passion: As for such men as entertained the fear of standing before their Lord and 
controlled their souls from low desires, their abode will be Paradise - 79:41” 2 

Ghazali writes about intellect “Intellect is like a rider, greed is like a horse and 
anger is like his hunting dog. When the rider is expert and his horse and dog are trained, 

1 Ibid. p. 8 

2 Ihya, Vol. Ill, p. 5-6 




success can be obtained in hunting When the rider is inexperienced, horse disobedient 
and dog biting, then the horse does not obey the rider and the dog does not run obeying 
him. Similarly when intellect is mature and greed and anger are submissive to intellect, 
success is sure, but if intellect is immature and greed and anger are not under control, 
there is surely ruin.” 1 

Thus according to Ghazali, ‘the body is a town and intellect (or conscience) rules 
over that town like a King. Its armies are external and internal senses and its subjects are 
its organs. Sexual passion and anger are the enemies of the region of body and soul its 
guard. If it fights against its enemies and defeats then and compels them to do what soul 
likes, its actions become commendable and it returns to the Almighty. If it neglects its 
duty it will be punished on the Resurrection Day.’ 


1 Ihva, Vo< ?, b.7 
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Dr. Raza Arasteh (1980) 1 writes that the real self in Sufism is not what 
environment and culture develop in us, but it is basically the product of the universe in 
evolution. He refers to it as cosmic self or universal self in contrast to the phenomenal 
self. The cosmic self embraces all our being while the phenomenal self designates only a 
part of our existence. We shall study Arasteh’s description of the self in Sufism in the 
following lines. 

Arasteh, a psychiatrist and a leader of a Sufi order in Iran , has studied Sufism 
from the perspective of modern psychology. He presents Sufism in the terminology of 
psychology. He has also developed a new method to study human nature based on 
Sufism. According to him Sufis view self not as an atom or narrow principle but as a vast 
sea that continually extends its boundaries. Unlike Western psychologists and 
psychoanalysts who have limited themselves in depth and dimension to the familial, 
social and occasionally to the historical self, the Sufis give an infinite and unlimited 
potential to self, which extends from the unknown point of creation ( azai') to the 
unknown point of eternity ( abad) - way beyond the death bed. One’s root of self is not in 
America, Persia or Africa. It is beyond the inorganic earth and beyond the time of the 
earth’s formation. 

The Sufis believed that it has taken man a million years to reach and evolve to his 
present state. First he was in a state of inorganic things, and from that state he evolved to 
a vegetative state. Many centuries he lived in this state of vegetation until he forgot that 
we once were solid. Then from a vegetative state, we evolved into an animal state, and 
we forgot about our previous state. Finally from the animal state we evolved towards 
humanity. From conception we pass through birth, but we fail to remember the recreation 

1 Raza Arasteh, Growth to Selfhood, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1980, p. 8 



of the universe which took place in the mother’s womb. From birth we, pass through 
socialization, develop a social self and forget our purpose that if we do not forget our aim 
and keep on unfolding our potentials. We may attain a state that Sufis called cosmic self. 
In other words we must be born again and again to undergo the spiritual growth. This 
above long path of growth is beautiful expressed by the Master Sufi Jalaluddin Rumi - 
Low in the earth 

I lived in realms of ore and stone; 

And then I smiled in many tinted flowers. 

Then roving with the Wild and wandering hours. 

O’er earth and air and ocean’s zone 
In a new birth 
I dived and flew. 

And crept and ran. 

And all the secret of my essence drew within a force that brought them all to view 
And lo, a man! 

And then my goal. 

Beyond the clouds, beyond the sky. 

In realms where none may change or die - 
In angel form, and then away 
Beyond the bounds of night and day. 

And life and Death, unseen or seen. 


Where all that is hath ever been. 



As one and whole. 1 

Arasteh says that “what we call self is really that which veils our ‘self and what 
to us is ‘we’ is only a barrier to becoming ‘we’. In short from conventional ‘I’ to real T, 
from conventional ‘we’ to real ‘we’ is a long way to go which requires freeing ourselves 
of undesirable desires and attitudes.” 2 . This freeing oneself by the removal of the false 
self in reality means the annihilation of those experience which bar the revealing of the 
real self. Sufis call the experience of removal of ‘1’ as \fana \ which ends in a state of 
ecstasy, the feeling of union; it is the beginning of ‘ baqa\ the state of conscious 
existence. 

Sufis used different concepts to describe the human self. In fact, the basic ‘light’ 
of the self is the same metaphysical light but its gradations differ as there is difference in 
the intensities of light in a candle and the sun though the light is the same. It is not 
possible to know the self in all of its qualities because it has the nature of chameleon as 
told by the great Shaikh Shahabuddin Suhrawardi in his the Awarif ul Ma ’arif. Even 
light here is a metaphor used to hint at to describe the essence of self. 

According to the different grades of purification and the spiritual development 
achieved, the self has been described by the terms nafs (soul), qalb (heart), ruh (spirit), 
Sirr (secret), Sirr-e-sirr (the most secret) etc. Sirr and Sirr-e-Sirr are also called Khafi 
and akhafa. Sufis call these subtle spiritual principles as ‘ Lataif (singular latifa) let us 
study them one by one. 


1 Arasteh. Raza, Growth to Selfhood (1980), Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, Page. 3. 

2 Ibid, p.7 
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Literally nafs means ‘essence’. In Aristotelian terminology the term ‘essence of a 
thing’ signifies ‘soul’, whether the soul is material e g. vegetable soul and animal soul, or 
abstract e g. the souls of heavenly bodies and the human rational soul. According to Dr. 
Valiuddin, in the terminology of ethics, ‘nafs' means the false fancy of a separate and 
independent human ego. It also means the carnal or appetitive soul - the seat of passion 
and lust, called nafs ammarah. The Sufis understand nafs in the sense of the carnal self. 
Sufis believe that this carnal self is the source of the blamable qualities in man.’ 

Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi describes its following attributes of the nafs (in 
Awar if al Ma 'arif). 

(1) Hawa or the slavery to the carnal desires. 

The nafs always want to enjoy sensuous pleasures and fulfill its sensual desires. 
Its cravings are for worldly pleasures and regards lust as its God. It is the same idol 
worshipper which the Quran has referred to in the following words: 

‘Then lust thou such a one as takes as his God his own, vain desire.’ (The Quran 
XLV 23) 

This quality of the nafs cannot be eradicated except by austerity and love of God. 

(2) Nifaq (hypocrisy). In many cases the nafs is not concordant with its interior - 
it praises people in their presence and disparages them in their absence. This 
quality must be replaced with sincerity. 

(3) Riya (ostentation or dissimulation or exhibitionism) - The nafs appear before 
others as having laudable qualities, though these may be blamable before God, 

3 Valiuddin, Mir (1980), The Contemplative Discipline in Sufism. East West Publications, p.2 




e.g. abundance of wealth and property and the pride of it. Ibn Maja has said 
(as quoted by Valiuddin). 

‘Even the least dissimulation is false worship.’ 

(4) Claim to Godship ( uluhiyya) - The nafs (here the ego) always wants that 
people should praise it, follow it and obey it; they should prefer it to all others, and be 
afraid of it, have confidence in its mercy in all circumstances, /this is nothing but a 
claim to divinity because these are the qualities of God’s Lordship, not of an earthly 
man. 

Sufis believe that, so long as the Divine attributes are not revealed to the devotee, 
the nafs does not renounce its claim to Divinity. When the devotee becomes aware that 
the attributes of existence, e g. knowledge, power, will, etc. belongs really to the 
Almighty God alone, and that his existence is only relative, only then he is able to free 
himself of the false claims. 

(5) Pride and Self-beholding. The nafs always considers himself as having beautiful 
qualities and is satisfied with own conditions of false self-conceptions. If he helps 
someone, he always remembers it and expects others to be obliged to him for this. 
But if somebody else helps him, he forgets it very soon. This attributed cannot be 
shown off except through self-contempt. 

(6) Avarice and Parsimony - The nafs does not want to part with his possessions 
because he is full of pride or fears future poverty. When this attributes grows 
strong in the nafs, envy and hate springs from it. It hates others and desires their 


destruction. 



(7) Greediness: The nafs is never satisfied with what he has. It always asks for more 
and more. 

(8) Levity and light-headedness. The nafs rests on nothing. When thoughts of lust 
and of desire arrive, it does not want to delay its fulfillment. The sages have 
likened it to the spherical globe-plain and smooth. It is always in motion. This 
attribute cannot be eradicated save by patience. 

(9) Haste to fatigue: The nafs gets sick of everything very soon. It thinks that if 

he leaves the present state and move to another place may give him rest. When he 
follows his whim, he meets contrary results. If he gets rest in the new condition, 
everything that was pleasing becomes abhorrent to it. It can be overcome by 
offering thanks to God. 

(10) Negligence: The nafs tends to be quick in satisfying the desires, but towards 

devotion and good deeds it is slothful. 

Sufis believe that the above qualities are the mother of qualities, wherefrom many 
other qualities are derived. Sufis consider the nafs as a veil that hides the Reality. Dhul- 
Nun-the Egyptian says: “Vision of the Nafs and its promptings is the worst of the veils.” 
Another great Sufi Hazrat Junayd says: “To fulfill the desires of your lower soul is the 
foundation of infidelity.” (The above two quotations are from the Hujwiri). 

Ali Bin Uthman Al-Hujwiri (bom in the first part of the fifth century Hijri) shows 
his keen Sufi insight into human nature in his Persian masterpiece The Kashf al Mahjub. 
We have already quoted long of his views on the human nature. Here we quote his views 
on the carnal self that he wrote in the same chapter of his above mentioned book. 

1 The Awarif ul Ma’arif, Taj Company, New Delhi 1984; pp 130-134 
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Hujwiri gives one more viewpoint about hawa (desire or passion). He traces the 


root of c hawa ’ to the physiological make up of the body deeper than the lower self. He 
traces it in the natural make-up, tciba & , of man. It occupies the same seat as is 
occupied by the ‘Id’ and instincts in the Freudian Psychoanalysis. Attar says: 
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Rumi says 
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Sufis say that the tabiyat or nature of man is like a wolf. So says Shaikh Sadi 


Rumi says 
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1 Nurbaksh. Javad. Dil 

2 Ibid. p. 7 

3 Ibid. p. 8 


Nafs. Niamatullah Publications. Iran p. 7 
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The human being when born is equipped with this taba. Self is a later 
development as he grows. So it is considered as the basis of the human personality as ‘id’ 
is the basis of personality in Psychoanalysis of Freud as discussed in the first part of this 
thesis. Let us hear Hujwiri himself- 

‘You must know that according to the opinion of same, passion is a term applied 
to the attributes of the lower soul, but according to others, a term denoting the natural 
volition ( iradat-i-taba) whereby the lower soul is controlled and directed, just as the spirit 
(ruh) is controlled by intelligence ( aql'). Every spirit that is devoid of the faculty of 
intelligence is imperfect and similarly every lower soul (nafsj that is devoid of the faculty 
of passion is imperfect. Man is continually being called by intelligence and passion into 
contrary ways. If he obeys the call of passion he arrives at error and infidelity. Therefore, 
passion is a veil and a false guide, and man is commanded to resist it. Passion is of two 
kinds: (1) desire of pleasure and lust and (2) desire of worldly honour and authority.” 1 

He says further - 

“Go and seek yourself, and when you have found yourself keep watch over 
yourself, for this passion clothes itself every day in three hundred and sixty diverse 
garments of godhead and leads men astray.” 

Hajwiri says: ‘Passion is mingled, as an ingredient in the clay of Adam. Desire is 
an essential part of the human psyche. It is not given from outside. This is what says 
Shaikh Shabistri in his ‘Gulshane Raz’ 


1 Hujwiri, Kashf and Mahjub, Engtr Nicolson, Taj Publishers Delhi 1991 pp.207 

2 Ibid, pp. 208 
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‘Behold the world is kneaded even as dough. 

The angle with the fiend; The cherubim with Satan.’ 1 





Because Hujwiri says that the satan is nothing but in reality a man’s lower soul 
and passion. Man has two natures - satanic and angelic. Man is a bridge between these 
two worlds also. It depends upon man whether to follow his instincts or pull of the higher 
or Transpersonal Self. 

In addition to the above ten attributes of the 'nafs' as described by Shaikh 
Suhrawardi. Shaikh Hujwiri tells us about one more attribute of the nafs - Shahwat or 
Lust. 

The two words lust and passion {Shahawat and Hawa) denotes the same reality. 
The only difference, perhaps, is that passion is the psychological part and the lust is the 
physical part of the desire. Hujwiri says: 

‘The most manifest attribute of the nafs is lust {Shahwat). Lust is a thing that is 
dispersed in different parts of the human body, and is served by the senses. Man is bound 
to guard all his members from it, and he shall be questioned concerning the acts of each. 
The lust of the eye is sight, that of the ear is hearing, that f the nose is smell, that of the 
tongue is speech, that of the palate is taste, that of the body is touch, land that of the mind 
is thought. It behoves the seeker of God to spend his whole life, day and night, in ridding 
himself of these incitements to passion which show themselves through the senses and 
pray God to make him such that this desire will be removed from his inward nature, since 


1 Pasha, Johnson (Tr.) Gulshan-e-Raz (1974) pp. 27 

2 Shabistary, M. Gulshan-e-Raz Kitabkhana Tahusi, Iran (137lJh) pp. 73 



whoever is afflicted with lust is veiled from all spiritual things. If anyone should repel it 
by his own exertion, his task will be long and painful, the right way is resignation 
(taslim).” 1 

According to Hujwiri it is very difficult to get rid of the promptings of the nafs by 
himself. On the other hand ‘he can get an attribute changed by Divine aid and by 
resigning -himself to God’s will and by divesting himself of his own power and 
strength.’ 2 

Every Sufi advises to avoid the promptings of the nafs. Shaikh al - Arabi Ad - 
Darqawi (died in 1823, the founder of the Darqawi Order) says in his letters - 

“Always flee from sensuality, for it is the opposite of spirituality and opposites do 
not meet. In as much as you strengthen the senses you weaken the spirit, and vice versa.” 3 
(Theletters of a Sufi Master, Titus Burchart page 1) 

He says further: 

‘Woe to the faqir, woe to him, if he sees the form of his own soul (nafs) just as it 
is, and does not strangle it until it dies!” 4 

eiOrhsr>>«T«.ls 

Sufis call such a carnal self as nafs ■ anima fh. Dr. Raza Arasteh (1988) names this 
as conventional self He describes this carnal self as a psychologist in a very lucid style. 
He says that this conventional self can become the greatest barrier to the growth of man. 
It can cause regression in man, and can create a negative tendency in him. It can divest 


1 Kashfal Mahjub, pp. 209 

2 The Letters.pp 1 

3 Ibid. p. 

4 Ibid, p. 34 
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man’s total energy toward unnecessary activities and make him believe deception as 
truth, fiction as reality and self-glorification as man’s goal in life. 

Arasteh (1972) says further “The conventional self (nafs ammarah) in Eastern 
literature is compared with a snake; beautiful on the outside, poisonous inside. It has also 
been compared to the poppy seed, which produces nostalgia. When the force of the 
conventional self dominates man, he loses his senses, he pays no heed to truth at all, and 
submits to any man, woman or thing to satisfy his carnal desire. Ever in rational man, if 
this impulsive self becomes dominant it uses his reason. Such a man becomes a master of 
‘rationalization’. His impulses dictate the act but his memory never remembers it. In Sufi 
literature Satan is known as the first misguided rational and argumentative being.”. 

“In a social and historical sense, such a process produces a Hitler, Stalin, 
Nepoleon, Genghiz Khan and many others like these. 

Arasteh gives us an example of his keen psychological insight in the Sufism by 
analyzing the conventional self. He says further: 

“Those persons, who are weak but have a strong conventional impulsive self, 
become foxy and submit to the powerful. They have no security alone and are always 
dependent and fearful, finding escape mechanisms and often conceding truth and 
manipulating others.” 4 

Arasteh analyzes the behavioral aspects of the person who is under the influence 
of nafs anmarah. He continues: 


1 Arasteh. op. cit. p.8 

2 Ibid, p.,12 

3 Ibid. p. 13 

4 Ibid, p. 13 
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“An insecure conventional self often develops a miserly and hoarding character. 
He neither enjoys his possessions nor lets others enjoy them. As a child I knew a 
millionaire who lived alone and ate the cheapest stale bread, often three days old. 
Everyone pitied him until he died and his millions were discovered. This kind of soul 
cannot love, and fame and infame are equal to him,” 1 

In addition to the above analysis, Raza Arasteh then refers to Fariduddin Attar, 
the Great Master Sufi of the twelfth century whose master work the Mantiq-al-Tair 
(Conference of the Birds) we shall study in detail in the next chapter. Arasteh refers to his 
another wonderful work the Ilahi Nama (the Book of Divine). In this book Attar 
discusses the role of false desires, interests and values (the contents of the nafs ammarah) 
which can block the growth of human self. 

In ‘Ilahi Nama’ Attar discusses the story of a wise man who has six educated 
sons. All of the sons were successful, but still malcontented (unsatisfied, uncontented). 
One day the wise father called them and said, “If you inform me of your deep desires, I 
promise you to help you to attain satisfaction, or at least to show you the path to 
happiness.” The son responded to their father’s request, and each one presented his desire 
as follows: 

The first son told that he was in love with the daughter of the king of the fairies, 
and that nothing would make him happy except Wedlock with that beloved. 

The second son told the father that he was madly in love with magic and Sorcery. 
The third son wanted to have the crystal ball. 

The fourth son was seeking the everlasting spring for an everlasting life. 

The fifth son was in search of King Solomon’s ring. 

Ibid, pp. 13-14 
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The sixth son was in love with alchemy. 

Hearing them all, the father analyzed each case according to its merit. Utilizing 
various allegorical stories, examples and wise sayings, he showed that their desires were 
unrealistic and illusory. He then represented the path of Sufi growth to selfhood to them. 1 


The above account of the Ilahinama is from Arasteh. Raza (1988). The Growth to Selfhood, pp 15-16 
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LEVELS OF NAFS 


The nafs are impulses, drives to satisfy desires they dominate our reason and 
judgment. They are defined as the lower forces in our nature which must be brought 
under control. All nafs are products of the self-centered consciousness - the ego, the “I” - 
and eventually can be transcended. Most of the Sufis have described the following levels 
or kinds of the nafs. 

(1) The Commanding Soul (nafs ammarah) 

It is also termed the carnal soul. - This nafs is instinctual and untamed and 
untrained and raw part of the human nature. Its chief components are lust and aggression 
‘Al-Ghazali calls them the swine and the dogs of the soul, the sensual nafs behaving like 
swine, the ferocious like dogs or wolves, wrath, greed, sensual appetites, passion and 
envy are examples of these nafs.’ These are obstacles to growth. All kinds of nafs are 
obstacles to the spiritual growth of man. Nafs ammarah has a very strong drives that 
commands minds. Its nature is similar to descriptions of the ‘id’ in psychoanalytic theory. 

The person under the influence of nafs ammarah knows nothing but eating, 
sleeping and indulging in useless activities. Sufis called this nafs man in form but satan in 
contents. This nafs craves for bodily pleasures and tries to drag ‘the heart’ down to its 
own level, means it tends to suppress the higher nature of man. Nafs ammarah is the seat 
of evil and sin. The Quran says: ‘Nafs ammarah is active towards sin and badness.’ 
(Yusuf-53). 

Naumana Amjad (1992), a psychologist from Pakistan, contributed a research 
paper in the seminar or ‘the Quranic concept of Human Psyche’. He describes the 


Umruddin. Op. cit., pp 11 
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traditional Sufi concepts in the language of modern psychology. Writing about nafs 
ammarah, he writes - 

‘al-nafs al ammarah’ is called the egotistical soul and the tendencies of the soul as 
representing the tendencies of the ego in so far as they represent the self-centred attitude 
of the soul. When ego comes to dominate the self and recognizes no other entity apart 
from itself, man loses sight of his spiritual nature and is confined within the narrow realm 
of individual consciousness. This is the most harmful tendency of nafs i.e. to mistake its 
ego-bound consciousness for total reality, and hence to act accordingly. The T with 
which we usually identify is locus of subjective realityand consciousness, the most 
immediate reality for us in reference to which we identify things as other than us. But this 
stream of consciousness or locus of subjective reality is not the total reality nor the real 
core of our being. The greatest error of nafs lies in believing that it is. Descartes 
committed this same kind of error when he said - ‘I’ think, therefore, I am.’ Most of the 
‘spiritual diseases’ so called by al-Ghazali arise or follow from this basic error. As T. 
Burckhardt (1978) has written, “in mind ‘to be’ becomes dissociated from ‘to know’ and 
in the process of man’s degeneration it leads to all other ruptures and separation.” 1 

‘This is what the Sufi teachings seek to prevent. By putting the Divine name 
against the tendencies of the ego, they seek to open ‘the eye of the heart’ and to put man 
in touch with his inner self so that he can know the truth. It is impossible for the heart to 
open up to the Divine Truth so long as the soul retains, even if not consciously, an 
attitude which denies the Truth; it is difficult to avoid this, since the domain of the soul 


1 In Quranic Concepts of Human Psyche, (ed) Zafir Afar Ansari, Int. Inst. Of Islamic Thoughts 1992, pp 50 
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(a£ nafs) is a priest governed by the ego centric illusion. That is why all disciplines 
aiming at ‘irfan’ or gnosis give special importance to the treatment of nafs and this also 
explains the tremendous emphasis laid on control and balance of the turmoils of nafs in 
the Islamic doctrines.’ 1 

(2) The Soul Admonishing (Nafs lawwameh) 

This nafs shows itself in self-accusation. It accuses the carnal soul for its evil 


properties. It has many parallel aspects of the psychoanalytic superego. 

Nafs lawwameh is between the carnal soul and the tranquil soul. When it faces the 
carnal soul, it accuses the carnal soul for its baser elements. When it faces the tranquil 
nafs it accuses itself for its past misdeeds and sins. Nafs lawwameh is a preface to the 
appearing of‘heart’. It tries to empty the mind of all the animal instincts. 

According to Abdubrazaq Kashani 2 (6 th century, Ingri) the nafs lawwameh is a 
soul who receives light from the heart. Its receiving of light depends on its Wakefulness 
to God. Having awoken from the slumber of forgetfulness, it makes itself ready for 


improvement. And during the period of the slumber of darkness of ignorance, whatever 
sin he had committed, accuses himself for it. It accuses itself for bad deeds and repent 
for its sins and makes itself to be in the good books of God. That is why God praises it 


VI VI 

and vows in its name in the Quran - \^jj ( , 

admonishing (Doomsday - 2). 


- we vow by the soul 


Ibid. p. 51 

2 Dil o nafs. Khankah Nematullah Pub. Tehran P. 63 
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3 The Inspired Soul (Nafs Mulahma) - 

This nafs receives the knowledge of what is good and what is evil through revelation 
(ilham, hence the name mulahma). This and higher nafs arise from the higher levels 
of consciousness termed as ‘revelation’. Their source is not animal level but higher 
selves. Behaviors common to the inspired soul include gentleness, compassion, 
creative acts and moral action. A person who is inspired with this soul seems to be an 
emotionally mature and respectable person. 

The inspired soul is like a sun that scatters the light of revelation. It is called 
inspired soul because it gets ‘inspiration’ from God about the goodness whatever 
good actions are executed by the human soul is due to this inspiration and whatever 
evil is done, originates from the baser nature of the self itself. Sufis acquired this 
term, nafs m8uahma, from the Quran: 

* 

( A /n) UyjJ l&rrdl* 

In the ‘rasail Shah Niamat Allah Wali’, the inspired soul is said to have ten 
characteristics - intellect (aql), wisdom (hikmat), knowledge (Danish), revelation 
(wahi), inspiration (ilham), message (Khebar), perfection (Kamal), -grace (fazal), 
favor (ahsan), and generous nature (Khulq-e-sakhawat). 1 


1 Dil-o-nafs, p. 65 
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4. The Tranquil Soul (Nafs mutamainna) - 

When the carnal soul clean itself of all the baser elements which are always keeping 
the person on tenterhooks of lust, anger, avarice etc. the soul gets peace. It becomes 
tranquil. Its faith in God is consolidated into surety and satisfaction. Its consciousness 
withdraws its tentacles from the objects of the world and attends towards God. The Sufis 
have taken this term from the holy Quran: 

— -fy c£ 1 Cs^y 1 'UJLyJoJ' I 1 1 

^ ^ 

(O Tranquil Soul, return to your Lord, he is satisfied with you and you be satisfied 
with Him!). 

Rozbahan Baqli Shirazi (1128-1209 A.H.) says ‘carnal soul when get forceful 
kicks of love, it becomes tranquil soul.’ 1 

Naiamulddin Kabra says that the nafs lawwameh with invocation gets itself clean, 
it reaches near the tranquil soul. It tries to make itself to be decorated with laudable 
qualities so that the Lord attends to it and reaches it. When it happens so, it becomes 
tranquil nafs. 

Azizuddin Mahmud Kashani says (in his misbah al hidayat) when the soul 
complies to the Divine Will it becomes tranquil soul. 

Abdulrazaq Kashani says that the tranquil nafs has been enlightened with the light 
of heart in such a way that it has shorn itself of blamable qualities and acquired 
praiseworthy qualities and turned its face towards heart in order to develop above 
towards the Divine and keeps itself aloof from the sinful acts. It follows the path of 


1 Dil-o-Nafs p.67 

2 Ibid, p. 67 

3 Ibid, p. 69 
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obedience to god, worship and attention and rises towards higher planes of consciousness 
and awareness where he hears god saying: 

O tranquil soul, return to your Lord, he is satisfied with you, you be satisfied with 
Him, and come in the company of my men and come in my paradise. (Fagar, ) 

Dr. Burhan Ahmad Faruqi ( 1940) writes: 

‘The tendency to disobey God is the fountainhead of all evils and vices. The soul 
begins to hate virtue and indulges in vice. The state is called nafs-I-ammara or the Evil 
itself. But in spite of sin and disobedience the soul preserves the capacity of overcoming 
vice. So through purification there begins gradually to arise in it a state of repentance. 
This is called nafs-i-lawwama or the Reproaching itself. Having progressed further, it 
attains to another stage where it achieves perfect harmony will the Divine Will. To act 
according to any commandments of commission or omission ceases to be unpleasant to it. 
This stage of spiritual development is called nafs-i-mutamainna or the beatified self. This 
is the zenith of human perfection and the highest end for man; indeed it is the very 
purpose of the creation of man. The attainment of nafs-i-mutmainna or beatified self is 

called the stage of ‘abdiyyaf or servitude. Abdiyyat is attained when man becomes 

2 

absolutely free from bondage to everything other than Allah.’ (In these lines Dr. Faruqi 
described the views of the Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, who is generally called the Mujaddid- 
i-Alf-i-Thani, bom in 971 A H.) 

According to Rozebahan Baqli Shirazi it is heart that is called tranquil nafs.^ 

In ‘the rasail Shah Nemat Allah Wali’ there have been described ten 
characteristics of the tranquil soul - poverty (faqr), patience (sabr), justice (adal), equity 

' Ibid. p. 67 

: The Mujaddid’s Conception ofTauhid. pp 136-137. Idarah Adbiyad Delhi 1977 



(insaf), satisfaction (raza), knowledge (ilm), search (tahqeeq), faith (yaqiz), promise 
(ahd), faithfulness (wafa) 1 

The above two quotations are from Dr. Javed Nurbaksh’s Persian treatise - Dil-o- 
Nafs (Heart and Soul). He considers tranquil soul as the soul that has achieved the status 
of ‘heart’ and is ready for the next station - Ruh. 

5. The Contended Soul (al nafs al raziat*u^y» <), 

6. The Approved Soul (al nafs al marzi al ^^1), and 

7. The Perfected Soul (al nafs al Kamil, ij* Uy i (j ~^ ! ) 

These final levels are not easily distinguished or described. These are described 
as the journey within God, the journey from God and the journey into God. Sometime 
even these nafs are considered obstacles if the growth is arrested by any one of these. 2 


* Dil-o-Nafs pp. 67 

2 Fadiman. J. and Frazer, R (1976). Personality and Personal Growth, Harper and Row 1 , New 1 York p. 440 
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T. Burckhardt (1983/ defined qalb as the organ of supranational intuition which 
corresponds to the heart just as thought corresponds to the brain. Just as the mind 
transcends the brain, so the spiritual heart transcends the physical heart. 1 

Aljhazali prefers to use the word ‘qalb’ for the self in all his writings. The 
knowledge of this entity in essential to the knowledge of the ultimate Reality. 

The term heart (qalb) is used by the mystics as the repository of the innermost 
secrets^f divine knowledge. It is not the physical organ of the human body. It is a 
symbolical term for the rational or spiritual aspect of man. Following Ibn Arahi, A1 Jili 
identifies it with the spirit of God, which, according to the Quran was breathed into 
Adam. 2 

The heart is the eternal light which was revealed in the essence (ain) of existents 
(i.e. in Muhammad or the perfect man), so that God may see man through it. It is the 
center of God’s consciousness and the circumference of the circles of all existents. It 
symbolizes that which is described in the Quran as the light. It reflects all the divine 
names and attributes and yet at times it directs its attention to some particular name and 
then becomes a complete reflection of it. 

The true nature of the heart is divine and pure. But due to animal passions 
sometimes it loses this purity which, however, can be recovered after a period of physical 

and spiritual training, the duration of which varies according to the degree of tfi? 
influence of the animal passions. 


1 Quranic Concepts of Human Psyche pp 53-54 
: Insan-e-Kamil Maktaba Thanvi. 1923 p. 313. 
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AJ Jili writes in his ‘Insan-o-KamiT that ‘names and attributes from f(the nature of 
the heart . 1 Sufis believe that heart is like a mirror to the realities of being or it may be 
called the reflection of the universe. God says, “The sky and the earth do not contain Me, 
it is only the heart of my believing servant which can contain Me.” This statement, 
according to al Jili, proves that the heart is primary and the universe is only secondary'. 
God’s comprehension by the heart is of three kinds; 

(a) By knowledge - Heart alone is able to comprehend and know God as He is. 
Other things can and do know God either in one or other of His aspects, but 
heart alone can know Him in all comprehensiveness, 

(b) By observation (mustahadah) - Through this seeing (kashf) the heart observes 
the beauties of the face of Allah and enjoys the taste of His names and 
attributes. 

(c) By vicegerency - At this stage, man becomes a complete embodiment of 
divine names and attributes so much so that he feels his essence to be identical 
with divine essence. He then becomes God’s vicegerent. 

Sultan Bahu says - 

iiJ Of cj io ^ cL (JjI sfi (> 

- cL Jjfl* < J*' yf yp ^ 'V 

r * f 

CO/ C cJj) yOj> ;9> ^ 

j ^ z' ^ 4 

2 e£- O? UU )» ypf 0^1 J ■> Qj^J - cL 

He says further - 

JLl- y* *J JlO \y) (f ?? 

1 Al Jili, op. cit. p. 317 

2 Rasail Bahu, Aitcqad Publishers, New Delhi, p. 181 
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What is called ‘tranquil soul’ is actually this heart. The philosophers calls this 
reality as the ‘intelligeible soul’ or ‘nafs natiqa.’ 

Dr. Javad Nurbaksh writes - 
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Heart in the Sufi terminology is a luminescent substance (Jauhar - nurani) which 
is between ruh and nafs and with it humanity is established in man. 

Ibn Arajsi, the great Shaikh, in his ‘Fusus’ says that God manifests Himself in two 
ways: an unseen manifestation (faiz-e-aqdas) and a sensible manifestation (faiz-e- 
muqqaadas). It is from the former type that the predisposition of the Heart is bestowed, 
being the essential self-manifestation, the very naturetf which is to be unseen. This is the 
divine Identity in accordance with wdiich He calls Himself (in the Quran) He. 

Sadruddin Qunwi in his ‘Kitab al Fakuk’ describes the structure and the sublevels 
of the heart. He writes. 
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1 Ibid. p. 181 

2 Dil-o-Nafs, p. 77 
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Shaikh Abdul Razaq Qashani describes heart as follows 
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The Sufis believe that the heart is situated between nafs (the lower self) 
and ruh (the spirit). The lower passions of the nafs tries to attract it towards them 
and the higher passions of the ruh also tries to attract the heart towards it. The 


1 Kitabal FakuKMd. Khwajui.. Maula Pub. Tehran. 2371. pp. 97 
: Farhang Istilahat Irfan-o-Tasawwuf. Maula Pub. Tehran. 1372 h, p. 112 



Heart is a place where unity (ruh) and multiplicity (nafs) meet. If is a place where 
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contrary and opposing forces meet. Shaikh Mehmud Sha^istary says the same 


thing: 
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Upon one little spot within the heart Resteth the Lord and Master of the 
worlds. Therein two worlds commingle may be seen; sometimes Iblis prevaileth; 
sometimes Adam. Behold the world is kneaded even as dough. The angle with the 
fiend; the cherukim with satan. 

(fr Johnson Pasha) 

Heart is, the manifestation of the name ‘Aladaf (the justice or 
balance). As in the case of the physical heart the temperance of body and its 
organs depends on it, in the similar way the balance and equilibrium among the 
spiritual, psychological and also physical parts of the man depends on the spiritual 
heart; which is meant here This heart is the manifestation of the wholeness of the 
divinity. The realities of the external and internal levels of the divinity are present 
in the human heart. The contrarities derived from two basic divine qualities Jamal 
(Beauty) and Jalal (Majestry) have been manifested in him according to his 


Gulshan-e-Raz, Kitab Khana Tahu*i. 1321 h, p. 73 
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spiritual aptitudes. His mind is always tackling the outcome of these opposing 
tendencies within him. Sometimes the man is under the sway of the qualities of 
Jalal (i.e. Satanic) and sometimes he is under the infuence of Jamal (i.e. the 
angelic), though in man the qualities of Jamal prevails over the qualities of Jalal, 
but his heart is always regaining new modes of states and combating negative 


influences. 
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According to Martin Lings cc In speaking of the majority, the Quran says: Tt is not 
the eyes that are blind but the hearts.’ (XXII). This shows - and it would be strange if it 
were otherwise - that the Quranic perspective agrees with that of the whole ancient world 
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both of East and of West, in attributing vision to the heart and in using this word to 
indicate not only the bodily organ of that name but also what this corporeal center gives 
access to, namely the center of the soul, which itself is the gateway to a higher ‘heart’, 
namely the spirit.” 1 

He writes further: 

“The Heart is ‘the isthmus’ (barzakh) which is so often mentioned in the Quran as 
separating the ‘two seas’ which represent Heaven and earth ‘the sweet fresh water sea’ 
being the domain of the spirit (ruh) whereas ‘the brackish salt sea’ is the domain of soul 
(nafs) and body; and when Moses says: ‘I will not cease until I reach the meeting-place of 
the two seas,’ (XVIII:60) he is formulating the initial vow that every pmystic must take, 

implicitly if not explicitly, to reach the lost center which alone gives access to 

2 

transcendent knowledge.” 

(Jung’s process of ‘individuation’ too aims for this restoration of the lost center 
represented by the symbol of‘the lost child). 

Maulana Muhammad Abdul Qadeer Siddiqi in his translation and commentary on 
the chapter on Shoaib of the Fusus, describes three kinds of Hearts. 

1 Muneeb 

This heart is afraid of the Merciful despite His ‘absence’, and always is under the 
influence of His Majesty. From this heart a sense of reprentence (trauba) is born, the 
devotee is inspired for worship and hardships 


1 What is Sufism. 

: Ibid. 

3 Fusus al HikanfAiteqad Publishers. New Delhi. 1994, pp 199-200 
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Saleem 


On the day of judgement nothing will be of any help and use to us but this qalb-e- 
saleem. This heart saves the man from attachments to other than God, yearns for mystic 
knowledge and desires growth towards God, 

3. Shaheed 

This is the heart of those people who give hears to what god has said through the 
lips of the prophets. Ir. the chapter mentioned above Ibn Arabi himself explains this 
saying ‘By this it meant one who gives ear in witness, indicating the plane of the 
Imagination and its use, alluded to in the saying of the Prophet, “that you should worship 
God as if you saw Him,” for God is in the giblah of the one who prays. Because of this he 
is a witness (Shaheed) to God.’ (Fusus, p. 152). 

This heart of the witness is always in the presence of God. 

Sufis believe that the heart of man is a microcosm. In it he perceives all the 
realities that are present in the whole cosmos and beyond it. Mahmud Shabistary says 
in his Gulshan-e-raj: 
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In every grain a thousand harvests dwell. 

The world within a grain of millet’s heart 

(Dr. S. Pasha) 

The Sufi believes that the Reality is Absolute Reality. Wihout Him there is 
nothing. His heart always perceives this fact inside and outside. Everything else 


1 Gulshan-e-Raz p. 23 
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is merely a shadow of the Absolute Being. 
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The Sage’s heart existence doth behold; 

In witness manifest creation standi (Tr, J Pasha) 

Prophet Mohammad (peace be upon him) said that the heart of a believer is the 
throne of Mercy (cirsh al-rahmani). It should be known that in the sky ( afaq ) the Throne 
is the manifestation of the name Mercy. In the same way human heart represents Mercy. 
Following this the Sufis believe that the heart is the center of the circumference of the 
great throne and their movement depends on heart which is the center. 
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According to Khwaja Hasan Nizami Dehalvi 
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Hakim Sanai, the great poet, in his ‘Walled Garden of Truth’ (Hadiqci al Haqaiq) 


writes about the heart as follows: 
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1 Gulshan-e-Raz p. 80 op.cit. 

“ Dil-o-nafs op. cit. 

3 Talim Asrar Tasawwuf. Matbua Punin Press. Delhi. 1988. p. 40 
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The above lines mean that although it seems that heart is very near to us but in 
fact to realize its reality is very' far. The person who has no pangs, belief and love has no 
faith also. This present heart of yours that you call it own is full of perturbations with 
animal passions. You have named heart to this piece of flesh and have forgotten the real 
heart. The real heart is center of divine meanings. The real heart has awareness of the day 
of judgment. It is above intellect. It is the place to see the Truth. Its structure is as light. It 
is not the follower of the satanic whisperings. The chief characteristic of the real heart is 
that it does not forget God come what may. 

Somebody asked Hazrat Junaid, “When is the heart happy?” He replied, “When 
it is a heart.” (Tazkiratal Aulia Attar) 1 2 3 

Mansur bin Umar said, “Heart of man is a spiritual quality. When worldly 
desires enter into it, it is veiled.” (Tazkirciy 


1 Ghuzida Hadiqa al Haqaiq,, Danishgah Pavam Nur, Tehran (1375 h) p. 125 

2 Dil-o-Nafs p. 

3 Ibid p. 85 
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When the heart is cleaned of the dirt of the carnal desires it attains the ability to 
perceive the realities of the unseen. In the process of cleansing it goes on attaining the 
higher levels of perception The more is it cleaned, the more it becomes acquirer of the 
spiritual visions. 

Shaikh Azzuddin Kashani tells us about heart that by heart we mean the center 
which causes the movement of the circle of Existence towards its perfection and in it the 
secrets of eternal and temporary meet. In it the divine qualities of Jalal and Jamal are 
illuminated. It is the Throne of Mercy, abode of the Quran and the mystics and the 
esthimus (Barzakhj between nafs and ruh, invisible and visible world, giver and taker and 
lover and the beloved. Heart is born of the marriage between spirit {ruh) and soul {nafs). 
When the soul moves away from the spirit both of them fell in disputes. But when both of 
them meet, the heart is born. It becomes a bridge between soul and spirit. 

Shaikh Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi is of the view that heart is a spiritual 
principle (latifah) and has its locus in the heart of flesh. It comes into being as a result of 
mutual attraction between the human soul and the appetitive self. According to a tradition 
of the Holy Prophet (P.B.U.H ), there are four kinds of hearts. The first is like a pure soil 
free from all kinds of vegetation. It is illumined as if by a shining lamp. It is the heart of a 
true believer. The second is a dark inverted heart which belongs to an unbeliever. The 
third belongs to a hypocrite and is enveloped in a veil. The last is a pure but many faceted 
heart, with an inclination towards good as well as evil {Awarif alMaarif ).* 

While discussing what heart is, we cannot ignore the reality of love. Heart is the 
seat of love {ishq). In Arabic-Persian literature there are few words for love - ishq and 


1 Awarif al Maarif. p. 221 
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mohabbat. Ishq when gains intensity and depth of passions, it is called Mohabbat. 
Mohabbat has its abode in ruh (spirit). We shall discuss it more in later chapters. 

Azzuddin Muharr.mad Kashani says that love (ishq) is the forming principle of the 
heart. (Heart was formed by dint of love, and beauty. Love lives by virtue of heart and 
heart lives by virtue of love. Heart in man is like the arsh-rahman (The Throne of 
Mercy). Throne is a macroheart in the macrocosm and heart is a micro throne in the 
microcosm. All the hearts are under the power of the Throne as the individual spirits 
(<arwah) are in under the control of Universal Spirit (nth-e-azam) and individual souls are 
under the power of Universal Soul ( nafs Kulli). The form and the reality of the heart is 
like that of the Throne. 

Heart is a link between the two worlds - visible and the invisible. It has the faces 
one is towards nafs and other towards ruh what it receives from the unseen world of the 
ruh , sends it to the seen world of the nafs. It is in the same way as the Divine Mercy first 
falls on the Throne and from there it is scattered over the visible world (alam-e- 
shahadat). 



RUH (The Spirit) 


In Sufism this word, ruh, has the following principal significances. 

1. The Divine Spirit, so, uncreated ( ar-ruh al-ilahi), also called ar-ruh al quds), 
the Holy Spirit. 

2. The Universal Spirit, created (ar-ruh ar-kulli). 

3. The individual spirit or more exactly polarized with regard to an individual. 

4. The vital spirit, intermediary between the soul and the body. Quran says: 

‘They will ask thee concerning the spirit; tell them; the spirit was created at 
the command ( amrj of my Lord.’ (XCII 84), Christ is called Ruh Allah, ‘Spirit 
of God.’ 1 

Khwaja Hasan Nizami (1948) writes about ruh or spirit as follows: 

‘According to the Quran ruh is the command of God. In hadith it is said that God 
created man in His image. God has no image and can never have any. From this it is 
understood that this image is the ruh. Divine Essence is the vitality (Jan) and the spirit or 
ruh is its image (Surat). As there is not any form of the Divine essence and not of the ruh 
also. As the Essence is hidden so the ruh is also hidden. As this earthen human being is 
unable to understand the Divine Truth so he is unable to have any knowledge of the ruh. 
There is only one spirit (called the Universal Spirit or Ruh-e-azam). Its division is 
impossible. The different spirits that we see in different bodies are the shadows of this 
Universal Soul. So, ruh is the mirror of the Essence in which His Beauty and Splendour 
is seen.’ 2 


1 Glossary to the Eng. Tr of Fusus al Hikam of Ibn Arabi, by Angela Culme-Seymour, Taj Company, New 
Delhi, 1992, pp. 144 

2 Taalim Asrar Tasawwuf op. cit, p. 39 
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‘The world resembles a mirror, thy love is the perfect image, 

O, people, who has ever seen a part greater than the whole? 

(Tr. Nicholson) 

Let us see what a great Sufi writer Al-Hujwiri (also known as Data Ganj Baksh), 
born in the first part of the 5 th century Hijri, says on ruh in his magnum opus , the Kashf al 
Mahjub - 

“Discourse on the spirit ( al-rtthj - you must know that knowledge concerning the 
existence of the spirit is intuitive, and the intelligence is unable to apprehend its (the 
spirit’s) nature. Every Muslim divine and sage has expressed some conjectural opinion on 
this point, which has also been debated by unbelievers of various sorts. When the 
unbelievers of Quraysh, prompted by the Jews, sent Nadr b. al-Harith to question the 
Apostle concerning the nature and essence of the spirit, God in the first place affirmed its 
substance and said, “And they will ask thee concerning the spirit”, then He denied its 
eternity, saying, “Answer, ‘The spirit belongs to that which (i.e. the creation of which) 
my Lord commanded’” (Qur XVII, 87). And the Apostle said: “The spirits are hosts 
gathered together; those that know one another agree, and those that do not know one 
another disagree.” There are many similar proofs of the existence of the spirit, but they 
contain no authoritative statement as to its nature. Some have said that the spirit is the life 
whereby the body lives, a view which is also held by a number of scholastic 
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philosophers. According to this view the spirit is an accident ( araz), which at God’s 
command keeps the body alive, and from which proceed conjunction, motion, cohesion 
and similar accidents by which the body is changed from one state to another. Others, 
again, declare that the spirit is not life but that life does not exist without it, just as the 
spirit does not exist without the body, and that the two are never found apart, because 
they are inseparable like pain and the knowledge of pain. According to this view also the 
spirit is an accident like life. All the Sufi Shaykhs, however, and most orthodox Moslems 
hold that the spirit is a substance, and not an attribute; for so long as it is connected with 
the body, God continually creates life in the body, and the life of Man is an attribute and 
by it he lives, but the spirit is deposited in his body and may be separated from him while 
he is still living, as in sleep. But when it leaves him, intelligence and knowledge can no 
longer remain with him, for the Apostle has said that the spirits of martyrs are in the 
crops of birds, consequently it must be a substance, and the Apostle has said that the 
spirits are hosts (Junud), and hosts are subsistent ( baqi), and no accident can subsist, for 
an accident does not stand by itself. 

“The spirit, then, is a subtle body (jismi kit if), which comes and goes by the 
command of God. On the night of the Ascension, when the Apostle saw in Heaven 
Adam, Joseph, Moses, Aaron, Jesus and Abraham, it was their spirits that he saw; and if 
the spirit were an accident, it would not stand by itself so as to become visible, for it 
would need a ‘locus’ in substances, and substances are gross (Kathif). Accordingly it has 
been ascertained that the spirit is subtle and corporeal (Jasim), and being corporeal, it is 
visible, but visible only to the eye of intelligence ( chasm-i dil). And spirits may reside in 
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the crops of birds or may be armies that move to and fro, as the Apostolic Traditions 
declare. 

“Here we are at variance with the heretics, who assert that the spirit is eternal 
(qadim), and worship it, and regard it as the sole agent and governor of things, and call it 
the uncreated spirit of God, and aver that it passes from one body to another.” (Tr. 
Nicholson). 

Abu Bakr al Kalabadhi (died in 995 AD) in his book, ‘Kitab al Taarruf’ quotes 
many Sufi authorities’ views on the ruh. He writes: 

‘Al-Junayd said, “The spirit (ruh) is a thing the knowledge of which God has 
reserved to Himself, not suffering any of His creatures to understand it. Therefore, it 
cannot be expressed in any other way than as being existent (mawjud). God says: ‘Say: 
The spirit is of the bidding of my Lord’.” Abu Abdillah al Nibaji said: 

“The spirit is a body which is too subtle to be perceived, and too great to be 
touched; it cannot be expressed in any other way than as being existent” Ibn Ata said: 
“God created the spirits before the bodies: for He says, ‘And we created you,’ that is the 
spirits, ‘then we formed you,’ that is, the bodies.” Another Sufi said, “The spirit is a 
subtle (essence) materializing in a dense (body), just as sight, which is a subtle essence, 
materializes in a dense (body).” 

The majority are agreed that the spirit is an object through which the body lives. 

One Sufi said: ‘It is a light, fragrant breath through which life subsists, while the soul 

2 

(nafs) is a hot wind (rih) through which the motions and desires exist,” 


1 Kashf al Mahjub, op. cit., pp. 161-62 
t Kitab al Taaruf’ (The Doctrine of the Sufis) 


Cambridge University Press 1977, 


p. 52 



According to the Quran, the human spirit is an ‘amf or command of the Lord. 
Mir Valiuddin (1980) writes that “it is reported in the hadith that the Prophet was asked 
whether the spirit was created by God or was it an eternal being? He replied that the spirit 
is a created and originated entity As the word amr also signifies ‘action’, it may mean 
that the spirit is an ‘act of the Lord’, that is to say, it is created, and thus contingent. This 
is how the above verse has been interpreted by Sayyid Murtda in his well known work 
entitled Durar-i-ghurar .” 

Valiuddin (1980) writes further ‘The verse under consideration (i.e. ‘The spirit is 
by command of my Lord....’) may also be interpreted to mean that the spirit is 
‘mujarracT or an ‘abstract entity’. ‘By my Lord’s command signifies that the spirit 
belongs to the alam-i-amr ’ or the world of command’ and ‘baqa ’ or everlastingness’; and 
not to the world of creation and extinction or the Elam-i-khalq wa fana. The world of 
command is also the Elam-i-ghayb or the invisible world’, as well as the ‘ alam-i-akhira ’, 
or the ‘world of hereafter’. 

The Quran also says: ‘His verily is all creation and command’ (VH, 53). 

‘This means that both the corporeal and the spiritual worlds belong to God . In the 
thinking of some of the Sufis, the ‘world of command’ is created by God, but not from 
matter and not in time. It was brought into existence by God directly, by His word of 
command Kun , ‘Be’; while the world of creation is fashioned from something already 
existing and is in time and space. Therefore, the substance of ‘say, the spirit is by my 
Lord’s command’ seems to be that the spirit belongs to the world of command, which has 
come into existence by the command of God and is incorporeal and non-temporal. It 
follows that the spirit is an abstract substance. In the terminology of the philosophers, an 

1 Contemplative Disciplines in Sufism, East West Pub. London, 1980 p. 137 
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‘abstract substance’ is defined as an entity that is neither the locus of any substance, nor 
does it inhere in any substance, nor it composed of any substance. 

‘A great majority of the Sunni ulama’ deny the existence of abstract entities in 
this originated world. According to them, God alone is abstract and none else besides 
Him. Most of the Shia ulama also hold this same view. In our view, there is the valid 
argument against the existence of abstract entities. But the belief in the eternity (qidam) 
of any abstract entity is certainly false, both from reason and authority. The argument 
advanced to refute the abstractness of the spirit is that abstractness ( tajarrud) is a special 
attribute of God, and therefore none can partake of it. In fact, the special attributes of god 
are ‘self-subsistence’ (wujub-bi-dhat) and ‘absolute eternality’ ( qidam-i-mutlaqj. Now if 
one believes that the abstract entity is contingent, temporal and non-eternal, there should 
be no objection. 

‘Consequently, there are some Sunni ‘ ulama ’, like Shaykh Abu Hamid al- 
Ghazzali, Dawwani, Raghib of Isfahan and some shi’te ‘ ulama’, like Khwaja Nasir addin 
Tusi, Shaykh Ajal Mufid , Shaykh Ibn Babawaihi etc., who have held that the human 
spirit is a substance that is free from all matter, but that it works in a material 
environment, and that is the reason why it is related to a body. But it is related to a body 
to the extent that it manages and controls it. In itself, it belongs to the invisible world, or 
the world of command, and not to the visible world or the world of creation. It is neither 
sensuous nor rational, it is neither in the body nor outside of it, it is neither joined to the 
body, nor separated from it. It has the same relation to the body as God has with the 


cosmos. 



Shaykh al Ishraq, Shaykh Shihab-ad-Din, in his book the Hayakil ati-Nur, 
expresses astonishment about how this holy entity (i.e. the spirit) has been regarded as a 
body! When it goes in ecstasy, it seems that it will leave the world of material bodies and 

soar towards an infinite world.Were you merely a body, or as a part of it, your ego 

would have changed every second and there would have been no continuity in the 
perceiving self. 

What the Shaykh means is that the body and its parts are ‘in constant change from 
their very birth and this process goes on incessantly until death, and yet the ego, or the 
subject, remains identical with itself. The Ishraqiyya or the illuminationists believe that 
the soul is eternal and without a beginning, but this according to the Fuqaha (the Muslim 
jurists), is blasphemy. The Sufis believe that the soul is originated or created and 
contingent. 

‘According to the Peripatetic School ( Mashshaiyya ), when the sperma hominis 
attains the highest reach of its capability, it is endowed with the soul of the Supreme 

Being. This may have some affinity with what has been said in the Quran.I have 

breathed into him of My spirit’ (XV, 29). 

‘An attempt has been made to reconcile the paints of view of the Illuminationists, 
the Peripatetics and the Sufis. The Supreme Being may be regarded to have the same 
relation with the individual souls or spirits, as for example, the cloud has with the drops 
of rain. If we call the cloud eternal, we will have to call the drops of rain eternal also, 
because the cloud is the quintessence of the drops. And the drops may also be regarded as 
originated ( hadith ), for they assume their form when they are separated from the cloud 
and not before. There is no doubt that the Supreme Being is eternal, and hence the souls 
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or the spirits are eternal in one sense, and they are originated also in another sense, as 

1 

they have limited forms and are determined.’ 

He says further: 

‘The Sufis call the spirit the nth, and the ‘self the nafs. Kashi explains there 
terms as follows: 

The spirit ‘nth ’, in the terminology of the Sufis, is a human latifa and is an 
abstract entity; in the terminology of the philosophers it is a fine vapour which arises in 
the heart. That which has the potentiality to receive life, sensibility and heat, the Sufis 
call the nafs or self. The one that occupies the middle stage between the spirit and the self 
and which is conscious of universal and particulars is called the qalb or the heart, 
philosophers have made no distinction between -the heart and the human spirit and have 
called them both the rational self ( nafs-i-natiqa). 

‘Sayyid Sharif Jurjani has elaborated this point in his book Ta 'ifat thus: 

The human spirit is a human latifa which knows and perceives and it is borne by 
the animal soul. It has descended from the world of command and reason is incapable of 
knowledge its essential nature. This spirit is sometimes abstract and apart and it 
sometimes enters into a body. ’ 

Further, this is how he defines the ‘Great Spirit or Ruh-e-azam. 

The Great spirit is what is called the human spirit. It is a manifestation of the 
Essence of God, and an expression of this aspect of Care and Providence. That is why 
nobody can acquire its gnosis. It will remain an arcane secret. God alone knows the 
secret. 

‘Qaysari has said: 

1 IbiApp. 137-139 
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The rational self (spirit) is immanent in the body in the same way as the Absolute 
Reality is immanent in all beings. In one sense, it is other than the body.’ 

‘Imam Ghazali says that the human body is like a lamp, the human heart is like 
the wick, the animal soul like fire, and the human spirit is like the light. The only 
difference is that the light of a lamp depends on the fire, but the human spirit does not 
depend on the animal soul The human spirit is the real thing and the animal soul depends 
on it. It is like a lamp lit from the lights of the unseen Domain. From this example, it may 
be understood that God has attributed certain things with a quality so that when the 
reflection of opposite thing falls on them, it assumes a definite shape in them. So also, the 
animal soul is gifted with the attribute that when the lights of the Unseen World cast their 
reflections on it, it becomes luminous and assumes a new form. Now this reflection, 
together with that part of the animal soul on which the reflection has fallen, is called the 
human spirit. When this new form is established, the animal soul (which is the term for 
the vapours issuing from the fine humours of the human body) becomes a mount for the 
human spirit. The body is mortal, but as the lights of the Unseen are eternal ( abadi), their 
reflection will necessarily also be eternal, hence, the human spirit is without end (abadi). 
It has a permanent, constant relation with its source. As the ray of the sun has a perpetual 
relation with the sun, and as also after the demolition of a house, the reflection of the sun 
continues, so also, after the annihilation of the body or of the animal soul the human soul 
is not annihilated; it still persists and endures. It has some connection with the external 
world as it contains an element of the animal soul within it. Therefore after the extinction 
of the body, the human spirit survives in a similitudinary world (which is between the 
world of the spirit and the world of the bodies). 



‘Sayyid Shah Ali Qalandar has said: 

The spirit comes into the external world with an aptitude to acquire knowledge. If 
it acquired discursive knowledge alone, i.e. knowledge proceeding from argument or 
reason only, and not intuitive knowledge, it remains imperfect. But if by austerity and 
self discipline it purified itself so much that it acquires the knowledge of direct 
observation of God ( ilm-i-shuhudi) it becomes perfect. 

‘Ghazali says in his ‘Ihya' 

The world ‘spirit’ has two meanings. According to the first meaning, it is a subtle 
body having its source in the vacuum of the bodily heart, from where it pervades the 
entire body through the arteries. Its permeation in the body, and the giving of life to the 
five senses is just like placing a lamp in a house from which light spreads into the four 
corners of the house. So also, the spirit is like a lamp, and life is like the light, the moving 
of the spirit and its permeation through the body is just like moving of the lamp in the 
house. This is what the physicians mean by the word spirit, and they treat the body. But 
the physicians of the spirit, who wish to lead the spirit to sanctum sanctorum, do not 
accept this meaning. What they mean by the spirit (and this is the second meaning of the 
word spirit referred to above) is that it is a latifa-i-mudrika or an organ of the knowledge. 
This is what is meant by the verse ‘say, the spirit is by my Lord’s command.’ We have 
dealt with this meaning when we elaborated on the second connotation of the word qalb. 
It is a wonderful divine entity whose quiddity reason is unable to grasp.’ 1 
For Ghazzali the word ‘spirit’ and the word ‘heart’ connote the same sense, and 
that it is not possible to comprehend them by any intellectual effort. 


Ibid. pp. 140-41 



1 



Valiuddin (1980) quotes from the book Mutammimat-i-Jamal-lJsul - 

‘The human spirit is a knowing perceiving latifa of man. Its mount is the animal 
soul. It has come down from the world of command. Reason is incapable of knowing its 
nature. The Great Spirit is the same human spirit, being a manifestation of the Essence of 
God, and an expression of the aspect of this Care and Providence. That is why nobody is 
able to acquire its gnosis. God alone has it It is the First Intelligence ( aql-e-awwal ), and 
the Reality of Muhammad ( Haqiqat-e-Muhammadiyya ) and the Reality of the Names 
{Haqeeqat-i-Asmaiya). It is the ‘First of all beings’ whom God has created in His own 
form. It is the ‘Great vicegerent of God’ {Khalifa-i-akbar). It is a spiritual substance, and 
in view of its substantiality, it is called self ( nafs) and in view of its being light, it is 
called First Intelligence. It has many names and manifestations in the macrocosm, such as 
the First Intelligence, the Pen ( al-qalamj, the Light ( al-nur ), the Universal Self {al-Nafs 
as Kulliyya), the preserved Tablet {al-Lawh al Mahfuz). Similarly it has many names and 
manifestations in the microcosm. In the terminology of the Sufis they are called Sirr , 
Khafi, Akhfa, rah, qalb, kalima, rauw, fuad, sadr, aql, nafs. J 

Al-Razi believes rah to be eternal, and the intellect of man to be created out of 
Divine Substance. Ibn Miskawayh’s ideas exhibit Platonian influence. 1 2 3 He declares 
that the essence of the soul is motion. This motion is of two kinds: one towards intellect 
and other towards matter. The First motion brings man nearer to the source of the 
intellect and thus it is illuminated and in turn illuminates the 


1 Ibid pp. 143-44 

2 Quranic concept of Human Psyche, p.43 

3 Ibid p.43 



Matter. This implies ‘a transcendental aspect of the human Self which is ruh and a 
sensible self which is nafs’ (Naumana Amjad, 1992). 

Naumana Amjad (1992) a psychologist from Pakistan, writes: 

‘By the word al-ruh what is meant is the Universal Spirit, which is present in all 
manifestations, and one of its manifestations is the individual soul of man. The Universal 
spirit is variously described as uncreated (as in the verse: ruh proceeds from the 
command of my Lord), and as created, as in the saying of the prophet that “the first thing 
that God created is the spirit.” 2 

Amjad (1992) then quotes Titus Burckhardt (1983). According to Burckhardt 
these (above) two aspects, created, and uncreated, of the spirit can be explained on the 
grounds that the spirit is a mediator between the Divine Being and the conditioned 
universe. The uncreated aspect is reflected in the universal soul, created intellect, etc. 
Just as there is a Universal Spirit ( al-ruh) i.e. a realm of the Spirit, similarly there is a 
universal soul or psyche ( al-nafs al-kulliyah). The individual soul is conditioned by form 
whereas the universal soul is necessarily beyond form. In either case the soul is to spirit, 
as is substance to essence, or materia to forma According to Burckhardt (1983): 

The Sufi term for Universal substance - is al-haha. This signifies literally ‘the 
fine dust’ suspended in the air which becomes visible only by the rays of light it refracts. 
The symbolism of al-haba illustrates the double nature of the spirit, for it is the spirit 
which illumines al-haba and thus corresponds to the ray of light refracted by fine dust. 
Since the dust becomes visible only to the extent that it refracts light, the ray only shows 
as such on the screen of the dust. 

1 Ibid, p.43 

2 Ibid, p.40 
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‘Burckhardt concludes that the undifferentiated light symbolizes the uncreated 


spirit while the light determined as a ray on the other hand symbolizes the created spirit.’ 


1 Ibid, p.41 
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AQL (INTELLECT) 


The term L aqV is used in various meanings depending on its context. 
Philosophers use it in the sense of discursive reason (which is view held commonly) and 
the Sufis use it in the sense of a seat of illumination. It is understood by two expressions 
- ‘ aql-i-juz 7 or partial intellect and ‘ aql-i-kulli ’ or universal intellect also termed as 
reason and intellect respectively. Aql-i-juz V or reason is the faculty of discursive and 
analytical thought. Whereas intellect or ‘ aql-kulli ’ is the faculty of intuition. Naumana 
Amjad (1992) says that “in the attainment of self, the latter is the main source though 
reason helped by intellect, can discern certain theoretical aspects of the truth. Hence 
spiritual experiences are suprarational and should not be confused with irrational, which 
is equivalent to the animal soul in man.” 1 2 

Dr. Sayyed Jafar Sajjadi in his ‘Dictionary of Sufi Terminology’ writes that the 
term aql is used variously Aql is a stage of unity (martaba-i-wahdat); some others say 
that it is the Light of Muhammad (mtr-i-muhammadi), others say that it is archangel 
Gabriol, some others equate aql with the essence of man. 

A1 Ghazali in his ‘ lhya ’ writes - 

“It {aql) has got many meanings two of which we shall narrate here. The first 
meaning of ‘aql’ it intellect with which true nature of things of this material world is 
known and its seat is in soul. The second meaning of ‘ aqV is power to understand the 
secrets of different learning. It is a subtle essence called knowledge which is an attribute. 
Attribute and the thing which contains it are two different things. Intellect is the name of 
both. ‘This is supported by the following Hadith\ The first thing which God created is 

1 Naumana Amjad. op.cit., p.53 

2 Farhang Istihalat wa Tabirat Irfani. Kitab Khana Tahuri, Tehran, p.586 
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intellect. The attribute of intellect is an immaterial thing but the attribute cannot stand 
without a material thing. So, the place of intellect should be created first or along with it. 
Knowledge is the content of intellect and so it was created first.” (Tr. Fazlul Karim ) 1 

Shaikh Shahbuddin Suhrawardi (1145-1234 AD) in his ‘Th e Awarif ul Maarif 
writes - 

‘Aql is a natural light, whereby becometh distinguished good from evil. 

The aq\ that distinguisheth between the good and evil: 

a) of this world is an ‘aql' that belongeth to the Kafir as well as to the 
faithful. 

b) of the next world is an aql that belongeth only to the faithful. 

c) ‘ Ilm is special to the faithful; A Inf and ‘aqV are necessary for each other.' 
‘llm is special to the faithful, ‘ilm ’ and ‘aql ’ are necessary for each other. 

The eye of aql (of the next world) is luminous with the light of guidance, and 
anointed with the ‘kuhV of the ‘shariat ’. In its essence, it is one, but it has two forms. 

a) One in respect of the Creator. Its meaning is the aql of guidance, special to 
the faithful. 

b) One in respect of the created. Its meaning is the ‘aqF of livelihood. 

‘For people of faith and for seekers of God and of the next world, “The aql of 
livelihood” is obedient to the “aql of guidance”. Whenever these two ‘ aqls ’ agree, 
they credit “the aql of livelihood,” and according to exigency act; whenever they 
disagree, they discredit it, and to it pay no attention. Thus to the seekers of God, 


1 Ihya. Vol.3 P> 
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the man of this world ascribe weak aql. He knoweth not that outside their ‘ aql' is 

' \ 

another ‘aql’. (Tr. H.W. Clarke) 1 

Islamic mystic - philosophers have devoted much space in their writings 
to the discussion of ‘ aql'. A1 Kindi (803-873 AD) the first Arab philosopher 
wrote a small treatise on the intellect. He describes the degrees of reason or 
intellect to be four, of which three are innate in the human soul but one comes 
from without and is independent of it. This four fold division is as follows:- 

a) Active intellect or agent intellect ( aql fa ’al) 

b) Latent or potential intellect (aql hayyulam) 

c) Acquired intellect ( aql mustqfad) 

d) Manifest intellect or intellect in action (aql zahir or aql bil-fi ’l) 2 
Saeed Sheikh (1969) explains the above divisions as follows - 

‘Active intellect is the over-mind of the universe. The same as the Nous of 
Plotinus, the Logos of Philo or “the world of the universals” of Plato. It is the source of 
fundamental laws of thought, mathematical axioms, eternal truths and spiritual verifies. 
From thence comes, it is believed, the mystic’s illumination, the prophet’s revelation the 
poet’s inspiration and also that of the scientist’s and the philosophers.’ 

‘Since the principle of active intellect or “aql fa'al” could explain the pure reason 
of the philosophers, the revelations of the prophets and the visions of the saints, it is no 
wonder that it had such a fascinating appeal for a syncretic philosopher like al-Kindi.’ 

‘Latent or Potential Intellect’. We all have the latent capacity to acquire the 
eternal truths subsisting in the realm of active intellect, but very few of us actually came 

1 Awarif al Maarif. op cit, pp 93-94 

2 M. Saeed Shaikh, Studies in Muslim Philosophy, Adam Pub. New Delhi (1994) p. 63 
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to acquire them. The acquisition of these truths in the case of the selected few transforms 
their latent intellect into acquired intellect. To give a clear enunciation and explicit 
formulation of the truths so acquired or to put them into practice the function of the 
intellect in action. 

‘The acquisition of eternal truths is really the gift of God, but to put the acquired 
intellect into activity and thus to have actual intellect or intellect in action is the act of 
man himself. This somewhat involved scheme of intellects, of which it is not easy to give 
an interpretation in modern terms, may be illustrated by taking the examples of poetic 
experience. The poet’s experience comes to him from active intellect as an inspiration to 
his latent intellect transforming it into acquired intellect. To give expression to this 
inspiration in words and thus to put acquired intellect into activity i.e. to give it the status 
of intellect in action, is the poet’s own work.’ 1 2 

To avoid a sort of atomism or breaks in consciousness as it seems the self 
consisting of the above divisions, Al-Kindi writes in ‘On the Intellect’ - 

‘When acquired by the soul, a form is in the soul. It is acquired by the soul by 
virtue of its being in it in potentiality. And once joined to the soul it passes to be in the 
soul in actuality. However, to be in the soul is not similar to being in a vase, nor is it 
similar to an impression engraved upon a body, because the soul is not a sensible body, 
nor is it divisible. It (the form) is in the soul and it is one and the same thing with it. 

There should be no necessary difference between two things just because that which 

2 

sustains is different from that which is sustained.’ 


1 Ibid, pp 63-64 

2 Alkindi, Kitab B ha wan. New' Delhi . p. 212 
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Any discussion in Islamic Philosophy and Mysticism cannot be understood to be 
complete without the name of Ibn Sina (Avicenna) (980-1037 AD). He was a 
philosopher, physiologist, physician, mathematician, astronomer and poet. It is admitted 
‘that his thought represents the climax of Arabian philosophy. He is called by the Arabs 
al Shaykh al Ra’is i.e. ‘the Shaykh and prince of the learned.’ T.J. De Boer (1903) writes 
that ‘he (Avicenna) became the great philosopher of accommodation in the East and the 
true forerunner of compendium writers for the whole world.’ His influence on the 
philosophy was tremendous. Saeed Shaikh finds Avicenna’s influences on the modem 
philosophers as well. He quoted an authority who is of opinion that in Avicenna’s 
speculative system we come across clear anticipations of some of the foremost views of 
Descartes, Kant and even Bergson’s. 

Avicenna’s psychology is a kind of faculty psychology. His psychology gives a 
carefully systematized accounts of the various kinds of minds and their faculties. Aql 
stands at the apex of the intellectual powers of the Mind. 

According to Ibn Sina there are three kinds of minds: (a) The vegetable mind, (b) 
the animal mind and (c) The rational or the human mind. 

(a) The vegetable mind possesses three faculties (i) nutritive power, (ii) power 
of growth, (iii) power of reproduction. 

(i) Nutritive power which when resident in a body changes another 
body into the form of the first. 

(ii) The power of growth by which the body itself continues to 
increase without changing its form till it attains full maturity. 


1 The History of Philosophy in Islam, Cosmo Pub. New Delhi 1987 p. 132 
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(iii) The power of reproduction which draws from the body a part 

similar to itself in potentiality, capable of producing other bodies 
similar to it in actuality. 

(b) The animal mind possesses two kinds of faculties (i) motive faculties and 
(ii) perceptive or cognitive faculties. 

(i) The motive faculties include appetitive powers and efficient 
powers. The appetitive power is itself either attractive or repulsive. 
If attractive, it is simply desire, and if repulsive it is irascibility. 

The efficient powers which are the producer of the bodily 
movements reside in the nerves and the muscles. 

(ii) The perceptive or cognitive faculties of the animal mind are 
classified as ten senses, five external and five internal. The external 
senses are: sight, hearing, smelling, tasting and touching. The 
internal senses are: The general or coordinating sense or senses 
communis (phantasia), imaginative sense (conservation of images) 
or memory of the collective sense-images; imaginative faculty 
(synthetic action) or unconscious apperception referring to 
particulars; Wahm (via estimate) conscious apperception, wish 
generalization; and retentive sense or faculty (retention of 
intentions) or memory of the higher apperception; or hiss 
mushtask, khayal, mutkhailah, nmfakirrah, wahmiya and Hafizah. 
According to Sayyed Hossein Nasr (1988) 1 these faculties 


Three Muslim Sages, op. cit, p. 39 
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Avicenna locates in various parts of the brain, following the 
tradition of a Galen. .Aristotle thought of three faculties in the 
human mind - perception, imagination and intellection. The 
Avicennian internal five senses were a departure from the ancient 
philosophy. 

(c) The human mind alone possesses intellect or reason. Sayeed Shaikh says 
that ‘Reason or intelligence is considered by Ibn Sina more or less on the 
Kantian lines to be of two kinds namely the practical reason and the 
theoretical reason. The practical reason or the active intelligence is that on 
which morality depends. The theoretical reason or speculative intelligence 
is that which enables us to have abstract thinking.’ 

Avicenna divides the rational soul or the nafs-natiqa (or the human mind) into a 
practical ( amli) and a theoretical (nazri) faculty both of which, as he says himself, are 
called intelligence. Avicenna explains: 

‘The practical faculty is the principle of movement of the human body, which 
urges it to individual actions characterized by deliberation and in accordance with 

purposive consideration.This faculty must govern all other faculties of the body 

in accordance with the laws of another faculty - which we shall mention, so that it 
should not submit to them but that they should be subordinated to it, but passive 
disposition arising from the body and derived from maternal things should develop in 
pit. These passive dispositions are called bad morals. But far from being passive and 
submissive this faculty must govern the other bodily faculties so that it may have 
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excellent morals.’ (Tr. F. Rahman), 

According to Avicenna the soul is unitary substance. Spiritual faculties are not 
like water-tight compartments functioning independently, but come under one 
principle which is the soul as a whole. In every act of every faculty it is really the - 
whole self which operates. Avicenna writes: 

‘If we examine them more closely the reason why morals are attributed to this 
faculty is that the human soul, as will be shown later, is a single substance which is 
related to two planes - the one higher and the other lower than itself. It has special 
faculties which establish the relationship between itself and each plane: the practical 
faculty which the human soul possess in relation to the lower plane, which is the 
body, and its control and management, and the theoretical faculty in relation to the 
higher plane, from which it passively receives and acquires intelligibles. It is as if our 
soul has two faces; one turned towards the body, and it must not be influenced by any 
requirements of the bodily nature; and the other turned towards the higher principles, 
and it must always be ready to receive from what is there in the Higher Plane and to 
be influenced by it.’ (Tr. F. Rahjman) 1 2 

About the theoretical faculty Avicenna writes - 

‘The function of the theoretical faculty is to receive the impressions of the 
universal forms abstracted from matter. If these forms are already abstract in 
themselves it simply receives them; if not, it makes them immaterial by abstractions 
so that no trace whatever of material attachments remains in them.’ (Tr. F. Rahman) 3 


1 Avicenna’s Psychology, Oxford Univ. Press. 1952. p. 32 

2 Avicenna’s Pscyhology, Ibid p. 33 

3 Ibid, p.33 
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Avicenna, following the example of al Kindi and al Farabi divides this theoretical 
faculty, or intellect, into four levels. The lowest level is the intellectus materialis (aql 
hayyulani), which is the given hieratic virtuality and potentiality to acquire 
knowledge and is possessed by all men. Then as man learns the basic principles of 
knowledge and correct thinking he reaches the state of intellectus inhabitu (aql 
balmalkah), and if he progresses a step further and becomes able to arrive at 
knowledge by himself and to generate his own intellectual activity he reaches the 
level of intellectus actu (aql balfa ’al). Finally, there is the highest stage open to man 
- excluding the prophets, who enjoy a special state because of the total perfection of 
their nature - and that is the level of intellectus adeptus or acquisitus (aql mustafad), 
in which the Universe of being is realized within man and man becomes a copy of the 
intelligible world. Above these levels of the intellect stands the Universal, or Active 
Intellect (Aql fa’al), through whom all knowledge is received by illumination 
(prophetic intuition) and with whom the human intellect at its most exalted level 
becomes united. In this way Avicenna sees the acquisition of the prophetic intuition 
as the acme of the growth of the human intellect or self. 

Rumi (bom in 1207) is considered the greatest mystical poet of Islam. ‘His 
concept of self is very much similar to the German philosopher Leibniz. Rumi 
considers that infinite number of egos emerging out of the cosmic Ego that constitute 
the totality of existence. For him the ground of being is akin to what we feel in 
ourselves as spirit All beings have emerged from God by a kind of overflow of the 
divine spirit, but every being or ego is impelled irresistibly by an urge to return to its 
origin. This urge which Rumi calls love becomes the evolutionary principle of all 
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existence. Existence is graded, the egos in one grade being superior or inferior in self- 
realization.’ 

In the magnum opus of Rumi, the Masnavi, we find his ideas scattered about 
almost every aspect of man and his soul. He, too, distinguished aql Kulli from ‘aql 
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According to Rumi the reality of the Universal Intellect and the Angels 
(Farishtah ) is the same. Their substance is the same. One is wax and the other is 
‘made of wax’, one is matter and the other is matter in a form. 
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Then he says: 
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Then he says: 
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Universal Intellect is not influenced by phenomenal happenings. It does not take 


any step without ‘faith’. 
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It should be made the guide and the counselor - 

) U > JJV 

It can see the hidden secrets of the world and informs to us about these secrets. 


“ Sharif, P'l.P'l. (Ed) A History of Muslim Philosophy, Wiesbaden, 1966, p. 827 

2 These quotations of Rumi are from Afkar-I Rumi by Maulana Muhammad Abdul Salam Khan, Muktaba 
Jamia, \New Delhi, 481 h. 
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Rumi says that this world is nothing but a thought of the Universal Intellect. 
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This world is the sensuous form (his.si tashakkal) of the thought of the Universal 

Intellect. 1/ , *> ., t/ 
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This phenomenal world is a perceptible form of the numeral world of the 
Universal Intellect. This visible world has overshadowed the Universal Intellect. The 
phenomenal world is like the waves which have veiled the sea underneath. 
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Rumi says that the partial intellect as ‘aql juzwi ’ is also sometime blessed with the 


union with the Universal Intellect - 
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Rumi says that intellect is under the influence of the spirit (or ruh). 
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It is the spirit that makes the intellect functional. 
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The spirit gives strength to the hands of the intellect - 
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The spirit sends the senses to sleep so that the hidden secrets should be known. 
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Without losing oneself in this infinite sea, none can know it; those men of God 
who annihilated their own existence and became totally identified with the Universal 
Intellect, only they are called Universal intellect. Universal Self, throne and the chair 
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Because of this union or unity the Universal Intellect takes the shape of the human 


intellect. 
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But in spite of all its characteristics the Universal Intellect is incapable of 


understanding or knowj( God who is transcendent above all the intellects. 
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Whereas the partial intellect or the "aql juzwi ’ is a ‘learnt intellect’, it is though 
angelic in source, yet it grows through the worldly training and learning - 
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The partial intellect has no concern with the ‘inner world’. It is like lightening that 
glitters and charms us, it is not advisable to follow it. 
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Instead of faith it has doubts and asking: 
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The ‘partial intellect’ is scattered over in the form of various and many futile 


longings and desires. 
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Unless these divided selves are gathered and collected and united into one whole, 
it is not possible to have any understanding of reality. Only love or ‘ishcf can do this 


task - 
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The greatest fault of the partial intellect is that it cannot realize any new form 


itself, it can receive the information only from outside passively. 








Yes, this very intellect (partial) can grow in spirituality only if it follows the path 


of God - 
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In fact this partial intellect has defamed the Universal Intellect. 

It is better to wash one’s hands off it and become a’diwana’ - 
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The best way to get rid of this partial intellect is to lose oneself in love - 

Someone who is bestowed with the Perfect Intellect can unite the partial intellect 


with the Universal Intellect. 
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When the soul of the seeker gets the touch of his master’s soul, the partial intellect 


is rendered useless 
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The seeker’s intellect after getting united with his masters, increases in wisdom. 
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The outcome of Murid’s relationship with his Murshid is the attainment of the 
whole self, that is, the Universal Intellect. 

Rumi says that the intellect is under the influence of the spirit as senses are under 
the influence of the intellect - 
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Umruddin writes in his study of Ghazali - 

“It is clear that the Arabic word ‘ al-aql\ especially as used by Ghazali, is more 
comprehensive than the English word REASON Ghazali has traced four stages or 
elements in al-aql as it develops in man (1) an undeveloped primitive rational faculty, (2) 
self-evident truths, (3) knowledge (al-ilm), and (4) a highly developed faculty in man 
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capable of understanding or knowing the ultimate realities. Of these |(3) is generally 


expressed by the word ‘reason’ 

According to Nasiruddin Tusi (1201-1274 AD) First Intellect (Aql Awwal), 
creative Intellect (Aql Fa ’ al ) and Universal Intellect (Aql Kulli) are the same in reality. 

William Stoddart alias Sidi Imran Yahya (1983) writes - 

‘Mention of ar-Ruh calls for the following remarks. In traditional metaphysics 
‘intellectual’ or ‘spiritual’ are the adjectives pertaining to the third element in the ternary 
constituting the human being which in scholastic terms, is: corpus (body), anima (soul), 
and spiritus vel Intellectus (Spirit or Intellect). The middle term ‘soul’ comprises amongst 
other things, the mind or reason, the adjectives pertaining to which are, of course, 
‘mental’ or ‘rational’. In slipshod modern parlance, however, the term ‘intellectual’ is 
often wrongly used as a synonym for these, in spite of the fact that it property pertains 
only to ‘Intellect’ (or spirit). ‘Intellectual’ and ‘spiritual’ are more or less equivalent 
terms, the first putting the emphasis on the ‘doctrinal’ aspect and the second on the 
‘methodic’ or ‘realizational’ aspect. Whereas body and soul are purely human and belong 
to the ‘individual’ domain, the spirit or intellect is ‘universal’ and transcends the human 
state as such. As already indicated, the Latin Spiritus vel Intellectus (Spirit or Intellect) 
corresponds to the Arabic Ruh Anima ( c SouP) corresponds to the Arabic nafs 


1 Umruddin, op.cit, p.13 

2 Nasiruddin Tusi. RaudatnT Taslim (tr) Ivanow, Jl. of Royal Asiatic Society , July 1931, p. 543 

3 William Studdart, op.cit, pp.46-47 
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SIR R (The Secret or the Hidden) 


Human spirit grows and become subtler and is that state the Sufis call it the \Sirr ’, 
that is, the secret (pi. asrar ) or the hidden. According to Absar Ahmad (1992), a 
psychologist from Pakistan, - 

“Some Sufis recognize within the qalb itself two deeper layers. The first is called 
ruh , the ‘spirit’ and the second which lies still deeper than the ‘spirit’ and which therefore 
is the deepest of all the strata of the ‘soul’, is Sirr, meaning literally the ‘secret’ i.e. the 
innermost recess of the soul. The spirit is represented by the image of an incandescent 
sun whose dazzling light illumines the whole world of Being. As the sun is the physical 
world rises from the eastern horizon and ‘illumines all things and activates their life 
energy, so the divine sun, rising from the spiritual east, illumines the infinitely wide 
world of the ‘spirit’ and animates all the energies contained in the spiritual faculty of this 
subtle organ of supersensory cognition. Subjectively the Sufi feels at this stage that he is 
standing in extreme proximity to god The Sirr, ‘secret’, on the other hand, is the 
‘innermost ground of the soul, the deepest layer of consciousness which is in reality 
beyond ‘consciousness’ in the ordinary sense of the word. It is the sacred core of the soul, 
where the divine and the human become united, unified and fused. In other words, it is in 
this dimension of the soul that the so-called urtio mystica is realized. The ego- 
consciousness which is actualized in this dimension and which naturally is the highest 
form of ego-consciousness in Sufism is no longer the consciousness of the mystic 
himself. It is rather than the consciousness of the divine I.” 

Idries Shah (1985) writes- 

1 Quranic concept of Human Psyche, op. cit.. p. 32. 
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“The word Sirr, generally translated as ‘secret’, stands in accepted Sufi 
terminology for the ‘innermost consciousness’. So that, if the innermost consciousness is 
not known to its possessor, it remains for him ‘secret’. And, on the verbal level, when by 
definition consciousness cannot be experienced, only referred to, it remains for that 
reason ‘secret’, ‘hidden’. 

“One of the abilities of Sufis is that they can see through the outward show and 
self-deception of the others, and are thus able to teach these prisoners of the secondary 
self to attach to the real ‘secret’, innermost consciousness within. 1 

Dr, Mir Valiuddin (1980) describes the various meanings implied by the term 
Sirr in the following words - 

“According to the eminent Sufis, Sirr is an organ of mystical vision, just as the 
heart ( qalb) has the faculty of divine knowledge or gnosis, and the spirit ( ruh) is the place 
of divine love. They consider the latifa-i-Sirr more subtle than the spirit and maintain that 
asrar (pi. of Sirr) are entrusted to those who are emancipated from the bondage other 
than God. The word Sirr applies to everything which passes between the finite and the 
infinite, the ‘ abd and the rabb (servant and master, or the contingent being and his 
creator). That is why it has been said that the bosoms of the emancipated souls are the 
tombs of asrar , (the secret communications that pass between them and their Creator and 
nobody knows about them). If we understand Sirr as the faculty or organ that receives 
divine communication and the ensuing secret state, it would be evident that sirr is not a 
thing or a substance but a concept. In this sense, it is said that there exists between the 
abd and the rabb a sirr and a sirr as-sirr or a secret of the secret, or what is otherwise 


1 Learning How to Learn, Penguin. NY 1981, p. 65 
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known as akhfa the Quran says: If you pronounce the word aloud (it is no matter), 

for verily He knoweth what is secret (sirr) and what is a still deeper secret {akhfa): 
(Quran, XV,7). 

“Thus, sirr means the secret between the abd and the rabb, and by sirr al-sirr is 
meant that secret which is not known even to the ‘abd' but is known to God alone who 
knows all the secret and hidden thing. 

“The Sufis, who have maintained that sirr is a specific thing or substance, believe 
that sirr is a higher faculty than the heart and the spirit, but some hold that it is superior to 
the heart but inferior to the spirit.” 

He then describes the views of the Shaykh al-Islam, Shaykh Shihab ad Din 
Suhrawardi’s opinion. According to the Shaykh al-Islam sirr is not something different 
from the heart or the spirit. It has no separate or individual existence of its own. 
According to him, those who regard sirr as of a higher rank than the spirit do so because 
they have found that the spirit when released from the bondage of the Nafs, or the 
‘imperious self and the passions of the heart, acquires a new attribute which it did not 
possess before, and thus they thought that it was altogether a separate entity, quite 
different from the spirit, they failed to note that it was the same entity, spirit, which 
having acquired a new attribute looked like a separate entity. Similarly, those who regard 
sirr as inferior to the spirit and superior to the heart did not understand that when the 
heart attains perfection and is fully emancipated from the slavery of the nafs, and is free 
from the dominance of passions and the satanic affectations of the heart, it acquires a 
marvelous quality, and that is why they thought that it is a separate latifa or ‘faculty’, 
distinct from the heart and the spirit and its place was above the heart and below the 
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spirit. But some Sufis, contrary to the above views of the Shaykh al Islam, sirr occupies 
the position above spirit. They are of the opinion that nafs develops into qalb , the qalb 
into ruh and the ruh into the sirr. For them sirr signifies a subtle conception which is 
hidden in the depths of the spirit. It can neither be grasped by reason nor expressed in 
language. According to the Sufis the function of the nafs is to serve, the function of the 
heart is to love, the function of the spirit is to seek the proximity of God and the function 
of the sirr is to lose itself in the vision of God, the Real. 


1 Mir Valiuddin, Contemplative Discipline in Sufism, op. cit. pp. 93-95. 
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SIRR -i- SIRR (The Secret of the Secret) 


Sirr as Sirr or Sirr-i-sirr or the secret of the secret or the most hidden is the 
subtlest form of the consciousness as achieved by the Sufi’s during their spiritual growth 
of the self. It is the perfection of the psychological growth of the Sufi. Dr. Javad 
Nurbakhsh, a psychiatrist from Iran, says - 
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‘Sirr-i-Sirr is the perfection of the growth of human self and the arif in this state > 
see the Truth with the Truth and without the Truth nobody knows its truth.’ 

Sirr-i-sirr is the sea of unity in which all the drops are the sea themselves and no 
drop is aware of its separate existence. It was in this state Hallaj declared L Ana al-Haqq \ 
‘I am the Truth’. 

Shaikh Ruzbahan says - 
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‘ Sirr-i-sirr is the inner reality of the gnosis. ’ 


The Sufis believe that - 
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‘Sirr may be under the limit of you but about sirr-i-sirr only God knows.’ 

Some Sufis have coined two more terms for the subtle recesses of the soul. They 


’ DiloNafs. p. 131-132 

2 Dil-o-Nafs, p. 132 

3 Dil-O-Nafs. p. 132 
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are khafi and akhafa. In fact these two terms are the other names of the sirr and the sirr-i- 
sirr , though in the Sufi literature we find that some Sufis discriminate between sirr and 
khafa, but in most of the cases these two are one. 

In the Naqshbandiya order sirr and khafi are different from each other. According 
to the Mujaddid, a man has ten lataif or ‘subtle faculties’ - out of these, five are 
concerned with a Alam-i-Amr or the world of command’, and five of them are concerned 
with the ''Alam-i-khalq' or ‘the world of creation. By the former he means the world of 
existence which has been brought into existence by God directly by His word of 
command, Kurt or ‘ Be ’, while the latter means that which is created gradually by 
evolution. The former is not material, but the latter is material. The place of the Alam-i- 
Amr is above the Arsh (Throne of God), and that of the Alam-i-khalq is below the Throne. 
The faculties or lataif of the Alam-i-Amr are: Qalb, Ruh, Sirr, khafi, Akhfa; and the 
faculties of the Alam-i-Khalq are the Nafs and the four elements, earth, water, air and fire. 
These both the worlds constitute daira-i-imkan or the sphere of possibility the upper half 
of this sphere is above Throne of God and the lower half is below the Throne. The above 
two worlds with this subtle faculties can be shown as follows: 
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The lataif of the Alam-i-Amr are connected with the inner life of an individual and 
as such are located in the body. Their exact location, as says the Naqshbandis, including 
that of the Nafs (ego) which also belongs to the physical aspect of man, is: the Nafs is 
under the navel, Oalb on the left side, Ruh on the right side of the chest, and the sirr is 
exactly between the Oalb and the Ruh. Khafi is said by some Sufis to be in the forehead, 
and Akhfa in the brain; while others locate Akhfa in the middle of the chest, sirr between 
the qalb and the Akhfa , and khafi between Ruh and Akhfa. 1 2 

Valiuddin (1985) writes explaining the above ideas - 

“The place of the latifas pertaining to the ‘world of command’ is really above the 

Arsh. But the Almighty God has placed them in the body of man also. They have a close 

connection with it, and the body and mind are endowed with these faculties. But due to 

the impurities of the physical body, and the unchasteness of the nafs or the carnal self 

they contaminated and forget their origin When the light of Zikr (remembrance) and the 

attention ( tawajjuh) bestowed by the Shaykh (or Pir) purifies them again, they return to 

their source, and Divine attraction draws them back speedily to their original source and 

union is attained. This happens only when the selfhood is completely annihilated, and as 

2 

a result, eternity is attained. This is called ‘ lIruj ‘or ‘ascent’. 

According to Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, (also called the Mujaddid) the origin of the 
heart is in the Illumination of Divine Actions ( Tajalli-i-fa’h), the origin of the spirit {ruh) 
is the Divine Positive Attributes (Sifat-i-thubutiya), that of the sirr is the Divine Essential 
Potentialities (shuyunat-i-dhatiya), that of the khafi is the Divine Negative Attributes 


1 Valiuddin, op cit, p. 63-64 

2 Ibid, p. 64 



(, sifat-salbiyaj and that of the Akhfa is the all embarrassing Divine Potentiality (shcin-i- 
jama). 1 

Not all Sufis may agree with the faculty psychology of the Naqshbcmdis in 
locating them differently. For most of the Sufis it is the same spirit that develops from 
nafs to the last stage akhfa. The self grows in spirituality and acquires subtlety more and 
more. The consciousness gets rid of its grossness gradually to arrive at subtler states. The 
lataif are the transformed states of consciousness - the present research sticks to this 
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viewpoint. 


1 Ibid, p. Ill 
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Chapter VII I 


SUFISM AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Sufism is the psychology of heart because it studies the two realms 
simultaneously - dlam-i khalq and dlam-i arm i.e. the world of creation and the world of 
(divine) order, and the human heart is the meeting point of the two realms. 

The modem psychology is called ‘ nafsiyat' or the study of the nafs. Nafs is taken 
as the lower self-shorn of the higher reaches of the soul The world of ‘ nafsiyat ’ is the 
world of the creation. The modern nafsiyat studies the proximate courses of the human 
psyche only. But the self of the Sufi functions in the context of a few cosmic principles. 
Nafsiyat does not go beyond the dlam-i nasut, i.e. the visible and material phenomenal 
world, but the Sufi psychology outgrows dlam-i nasut and passes through other higher 
spiritual realms of alam-i malakut , jabanil , lahut etc. and gets union with the hahut. 
These are the wardat-i qalb i.e events of the heart. The Sufi psychology has its subject 
matter - the events of the heart. So the definition of the Sufi psychology will be the 
Psychology of the heart or ‘ Qalbshanasi ’ in which the researcher studies the 
transpersonal experiences of the human self. Dr. Raza Arasteh (1975) is clearer on this 
point when he writes: 

“A true psychology of man is experiential and its mechanism one of total 
absorption in the object of desire for greater awareness, but due to the fragmentation 
theory of man if biological drives become dominant, their expression and behavior 
should then be properly discussed in terms of psychological factors; if however socio¬ 
cultural factors become dominant, their manifestation should be interpreted in terms of 
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psycho-cultural analysis; whereas if a greater transcendence takes place, and one’s 
behaviour becomes identical to his inner experience, then psychological laws should be 
found within the realm of psycho-cosmology.” 

Dr. Arasteh in the above lines suggests a hierarchy in the approach to study of 
man. Every man has his own level of being. The study should correspond to that 
particular level. The statistical approach reduces everyone to the same general level. The 
Sufi psychology on the other hand, is an integrated and holistic approach. 

Titus Burckhardt (1983) writes - 

‘For profane psychology the only link between the macrocosm and the world of 
the soul lies in the impressions which reach the soul through the gateway of the senses, 
but Sufi psychology takes account of the analogy in constitution between the macrocosm 
and the human microcosm. 

He writes further - 

“Sufi doctrine includes several branches in which two chief domains can be 
distinguished, that of Universal Truths {cil-Haqaicj) and that which relates to human and 
individual stages of the way ( ad-daqaic[) or in other words, metaphysic and a ‘science of 
the soul’. Needless to say these domains are not separated into watertight 
compartments.” Our present study is more concerned with the second domain i.e. ad- 
daqaiq or the science of the soul. 

Dr. Arasteh (1973) provides a psychological frame of reference for Sufism in the 
following words: 


1 Toward Find Personality Integration, ohn Wiley & Sons, N Y. 1975 p. xiv 

2 An Introduction of Sufi Doctrine, p. 37 

3 Ibid, p.35 



“We must take man’s stages of growth as a blank sheet on which we can map all 
systems of psychology in their proper place. We must have a comprehensive chart that 
can give meaning from zero to plus and minus infinity of growth. When I ponder on the 
stages of life, I perceive a range running from purity biological unconscious evolution to 
that of final pure psychic cosmic unconsciousness. Therefore, I propose the following 
four successive stages of growth (which can serve frames of reference for systems of 
psychology): 

1. Psychobiology is used to study the very early stages of human growth, when 
biological forces, not in terms of an action-reaction chain, but in relation to 
the child’s total expression, dominate the child’s expression. A holistic 
approach is most useful here. 

2. The second stage appears as soon as socialization is rooted. We must realize 
that the biological force is manifested through psycho-cultural forces, thus 
calling for a new theory and technique - that of psycho-cultural analysis. 

3. The third stage begins with the objectification of the ego and the awareness of 
single reality, namely experiential analysis, emphasizing experience and 
insight at its peak; this stage will be transformed into cosmo-psychology. 

4. At this stage the person’s insight is harmonized with the pulsation of the 
universe. For example, the ordinary experience belongs to the stage of I-ness 
(ego world), which at the experiential level becomes he-ness and at a deeper 
perception arises from the world of oneness .” 


1 Psychology of the Sufi way to individuation. In Sufi studies East and West, edited by L.F. Rush Brooke 
Williams, New York: Dutton, pp. 89-113. 1973 



Dr. Arasteh has compared Sufi way of individuation with Jungian way of 
individuation thus establishing Sufism as a study under Transpersonal psychology. 
Broadly speaking, the Sufi way of individuation (or growth of self) is growing from the 
lower self nafs and covering the higher stages of heart, spirit, khaft, akhafa etc. and 
finally submerging in the Truth and abiding there. These last two stages are called fana 
and baqa. Dr. Arasteh writes: 

“Sufism as a way of individuation can be summarized in two major psychological 
steps, both of which are interrelated: disintegration (Jana) from a self-intellect, partial 
soul, and a social self, and reintegration (baqa) as the universal self, that is, activation of 
one’s totality.” 1 2 3 

R.S. Bhatnagar (1984) studies Sufism under the following headings - 

a) The ascetic concept of Sufism. 

b) Moral interpretation of Sufism. 

c) The Philosophical approach to Sufism. 

d) Sufis spiritual experiences and psychological assessment etc. 

Regarding the first two we have discussed in the previous pages about the 
philosophical approach he writes - 

‘The philosophical or the theological side of Sufism consists in the mystical 
doctrines expounded by the Sufis from the standpoint of the relation between the mystic’s 
soul and God, the annihilation of self, the soul’s realization of the Divine attributes and 
the soul’s unification with God.” 4 


1 In the study quoted above. 

2 Ibid, p. 98 

3 Dimensions of Classical Sufi Thought. Motilal Banarsi Dass, New Delhi (1984), p. 3 to 23. 

4 Ibid, p. 10. 



We can agree with Bhatnagar what he says about the philosophical approach but 
we cannot do so when he expresses his views on the psychological approach to Sufism. 
He writes - 

“A Sufi’s spiritual experience can neither be explained in language nor interpreted 
psychologically. The science of psychology is concerned with the mental states and - 
their relation with one another. Its range is limited to the subjective consciousness alone 
and it fails to provide any account of the extra-mental facts. The Sufi’s mystic experience 
is directly concerned with the Divinity of God which is a ‘trans-mental Reality’ and 

hence it lies beyond the reach of a psychologist. In other words, the transcendent side 

of a Sufi’s spiritual world remains completely out of reach for the psychologist. 
Moreover, the science of psychology does not offer any fixed and universally accepted 
standard for the assessment of mystical states.” 1 

We cannot agree to the above views as it does not mention which ‘psychology’ 
fails to comprehend mystical sciences, as the definition of psychology has been changing 
since its beginning. Previously, in it’s beginning, psychology was a part of philosophy 
and mysticism. Later on it bid farewell to philosophy when it adopted the path of the 
natural sciences. It was now called the science of behaviour only and it ignored and 
refused the questions concerning soul, mind, consciousness or the ‘inside’ world. It is this 
science of psychology that falls short of categories to understand mystical sciences. 

But fortunately, the science of psychology has broadened its spectrum as we have 
seen in the last section. It has broadened its scope to accommodate itself to the mystical 
experiences. There are now many researchers like Ornstein and Sutti and few other 


Ibid, pp 22-23 
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figures like Maslow who have changed the definition of psychology. We shall discuss 
here a few points concerning the two approaches of psychology (which we did not do in 
the previous part, but kept to be discussed here). 

Nathan Brody and Paul Oppenheim (1966) in their research paper 1 tries to 
understand the debate between two opposite approaches in Psychology - behaviorism 
and phenomenology. They write about behaviorism as - 

‘According to this position, the fundamental data of psychology are the publicly 
observable behaviours of organisms, these are conceived as being describable in an inter- 
subjective observable language. For the behaviourist, private experiences as per se are not 
admissible as data, but only their publicly observable symptoms, if any. Behaviorists 
differ as to whether it is necessary or at least advisable to assign to private experience any 
role at all in Scientific Psychology. Behaviorists who assign a role to private experiences 
would do so by referring to them by means of theoretical terms.” 

On the contrary, the phenomenological approach includes the experiencing 
individual. The subject matter of phenomenology is not behavior but the underlying 
subjective experience that guides or obstructs the behavior. The above mentioned authors 
quotes Macleod (1964) as: 

“.colors and sounds are data; so are impressions of distance and duration; so 

are feelings of attractions and repulsion; so are yearnings and fears, ecstasies and 
disillusionments; so are all the relations - ranging from the crude and obvious to the 
delicate and intangible - with which the world presents us.” 


1 Tensions in Psychology between the methods of Behaviorism and Phenomenology'. Psychological 
Review, Vol. 73, No. 4. 295-305. 
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Phenomenology studies the data of experience. Phenomenologists make 
distinction between “fully reflexive categorical thought” and “pre-reflexive awareness”. 
The subject matter of pure phenomenological psychology is the former one. They write - 

“Carried to its logical extreme, the method of pure phenomenological psychology 
(ppp) demands the bracketing of all concepts since they arise out of the activity of 
thought. It is therefore appropriate to call the type of experience involved in the method 
of ppp non-conceptual experience, that is, an experience of the immediately given 
sometimes referred to as ‘brute facts’, or ‘raw feels’, not mediated by any concepts.” 

They write further - 

“Also relevant are discussion of mysticism which can be considered a type of 
non-conceptualized experience .” 

They summarize the discussion of non-conceptualized experiences as follows: - 

1. During a non-conceptualized experience, the experiencer is not capable of 
distinguishing himself conceptually as experiencer from that which he is 
experiencing and in this sense in union with it. 1 

2. During a non-conceptualized experience, the experiencer is not capable of 
assigning a locus to his experience in a public spatio-tempered co-ordinate 
system. Thus, the experience could only have a locus in a private frame of 
reference with respect to space and time. With respect to time, the experience 
is called a specious present. 

3. Non-conceptualized experiences are ineffable in the sense that during and 
after the non-conceptualized experience of the experiencer has not at his 

1 In Sufism according to Mulla Sadra, whom we shall discuss in one of the next chapters, this state of the 
experience is called the ‘union between intelligence, intelligenting and the intelligibles.’ 
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disposal words which could be used by him to describe for himself or others 
the content of his experience A fortiori, they are propertvless . since properties 
involving class terminology cannot be assigned to them. This implies that 
differences, if any, contained in the experience cannot be described; it remains 
in this sense an undifferentiated unity. 

4. Non-conceptualized experiences are solipsistic . Since they cannot be verbally 
communicated to others, they have meaning, if any, only for the experiencer 
himself. 

Maslow studying about the ‘peak experiences’ which are non-conceptual experiences, 

writes that these (non-conceptual) experiences are valuable in that they promote 
psychological growth and health. 

These peak experiences or the mystic experiences are by nature non-conceptual 
intuitive experiences that do not fall in the compass of any behavioristic experimental 
design. 

Brody and Oppenheim then quote from Jaspers that - 

a) Man in his entirety cannot be objectively (conceptually) known; 

b) Cognition is not limited to ca sual explanation. 

c) There are essential aspects of mind which are by their very nature not 
accessible to experimental methods and cannot be rationally grasped. 

Man cannot be known objectively, because in this way of knowing him, we ignore his 
subjective experiences. Psychology in its attempt to become scientific has adopted the 
quantitative methods, thus, leaving behind man’s subjective experiences. Phenomenology 
is an approach that tries to study man as a subject. Naturally, it has to part ways from the 



natural scientist in its approach towards human studies and it has to formulate its own 
different research designs, which are qualitative in nature. Recently, there has been an 
attempt in this way. It will not be out of place here to mention a brilliant work done by 
Clark Moustakas (1995). He has tried to chalk out a phenomenological approach of 

4 

research in his book - ‘Phenomenological Research Designs’. It is really a wonderful 
study in which he has presented a method to conceptualize the non-conceptual 
experiences. This sort of endeavor can be very helpful in studying the mystic experiences 
in future. The space does not permit us to discuss this approach in detail. We would say 
only this here that presently psychology is coming up with new approaches to reach the 
inaccessible depths of human mind. But this psychology will be a kind of ‘esoteric 
psychologies’ in which the experimenter and the object of the enquiry will not be alien to 
each other but the experimenter will himself grow towards the ‘Experience’, by adopting 
certain prescribed practices. 

A Sufi in his search for the experience of the reality, prepares himself variously, 
undergoes mortifications and obligatory practices, does meditations and worshipping to 
reach that level of being that attracts corresponding experience which is non-conceptual 
in nature. He cannot express this experience, he can then only sing, dance or be lost in 
ecstasies. He tries to represent his spiritual experiences in the guise of various figures of 
speech, stories, and anecdotes as well as other devices of literature. 

The self of the Sufi that experiences the vision of the ultimate reality undergoes 
different stages of growth. The present thesis is an endeavor to study the various 
experiences of the growing self in a Sufistic experience. 



R.C.Zaehner compares Carl Jung’s ‘individuation’ with mysticism. 

‘Jung puts it.the confluence of subject and object as the reunion of mother and 

child.’ 1 

Comparing Jung and Ibn Sina, he writes - 

‘Thus anger and lust are regarded as opposites and each can be used to restrain 
and temper the other. To suppress them altogether, he (Ibn Sina) considers, would be to 
invite disaster. Thus, for Avicenna (or Ibn Sina) as for Jung, integration of the personality 
was man’s first wish on earth, and his lower soul does not seem to differ greatly from 
Jung’s collective - unconscious ’ 

Jung means by integration the marriage of the male and female portions of the 
psyche, the reconciliation of the conscious mind with the unconscious, both personal and 
collective. We can similarly see iti Sufism the marriage of soul and the spirit whose 
offspring is the heart. 

Individuation means the discovery of the Self in Jungian Psychology. The center 
is transferred from Ego to the Self. This new center of the self makes it appearance as 
something distinct from the old T. This is a movement from the narrower sense of the 
ego to the all-comprehensive sense of the self. It is to transcend the personal identity to 
achieve the impersonal identity. It is a shift in the center of identification. It is at the same 
time a change in self-conception. Now the mystic feels himself egoless as cidam (non- 
being) and identified totally with the all-comprehensive and all pervasive reality. 

The above experience has many gradations. Some Sufis understand it as the 
losing of the drop into the sea but others realize that the drop again collects itself later on. 

1 Mysticism Sacred and Profane. Oxford University Press. New York, 1978, p. 39 

2 Ibid, p. 106 
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The first experience is called wahdat al wajud and the second is called wahdat al shit hud. 
The first bases itself on ‘intoxication’ ( sahv ) and the later on ‘sobriety’. Junayd (the great 

Sufi of Baghdad) viewed that the wahdat al wajud is the state of the beginners and 

she i KucL 

wahdat a / wajud is the more advanced state (this view was later on supported staunchily 
to shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi), Zaehner writes - 

“This is probably what Junayd the founder of the ‘middle’ school of Muslim 
mysticism, meant when he spoke of his ecstatic (one is tempted to say ‘manic’) 
predecessor, Abn Yazid, of Bistam, as having reached the first stage only on the mystic’s 
path when he made such astonishing statements as T am He’, and ‘Glory be to me’, how 
great is my glory’, implying thereby that he was actually identical with the Deity.’ 1 
Zaehner again compares Ibn Sina and Ghazali with Jung - 

“We have seen that the Muslim philosophers, and particularly Avicenna and to a 

lesser extent Ghazali, insist that ‘anger’ and ‘lust’ by which they mean the aggressive and 

sexual instincts, are natural constituents of the human psyche and are, as such, in 

creditable. East should be used to restrain and temper the other. They are not in 

themselves evil but are compared respectively by Ghazali to a wild animal and a pack- 

animal. It is probably these two faculties that Jung has chiefly in mind when he discusses 

the ‘shadow’, since it is these qualities which principally contribute to loss of self- 

control, a condition, as Jung points out, when one is no longer ‘oneself, when one 

‘forgets oneself or is ‘beside oneself, and his remedy - bringing the shadow into the 

■>•>2 

open, - is not very different from Avicenna’s.” 


1 Ibid, p. 114 

2 Ibid, p. 122 
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‘.what is usually called the natural mystical experience may be nothing more 

than an up rush from what Jung calls the collective unconscious.’ 1 2 

Charles Francis Potter (1950) studies man’s spiritual evolution as the next step 
in the evolution. He says that we began from the lower protoplasmic fluid and reached 
the present stage of the biological evolution. Man attained mind and self-consciousness. 
The next stage would be the appearance of cosmic consciousness. This cosmic 
consciousness sometimes presents itself in the self of the mystics and the prophets, but 
later it will be in the reach of all. He writes - 

‘What we are suggesting is that: that these few scattered instances of the attaining 
of cosmic consciousness by the lone and difficult path of theophany or mystic trance are 
precursors, forerunners of what may some day be the normal experience of any individual 
who really desires it. And no trance will be necessary, although a quiet period in a 
solitary place may still be found a helpful peparation. ’ 

The same thing has been told by Rumi - 
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1 Ibid. p. 144 

2 Potter, Charles Francis. Creative Personality: The Next Step in Evolution, Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
New York, 1950, p. 18. 




About cosmic consciousness Potter writes further 


‘It is a new type of mind, or consciousness, then, for which we must look if we 
would discover among us representatives of the great Next Man or Superman.’ 1 

Potter says that the men who attained cosmic consciousness were called ‘The 
Enlightened One, The Praised One, The Anointed One, the Deliverer, and the like. Men 
also called them Lord, Master, and Teacher.’ 2 

And- 

‘Their cosmic consciousness did not annihilate their self-consciousness, out of 
which, indeed, it had grown, as self-consciousness grew out of the simpler consciousness 
of animals.’ 3 

And - 

‘When a man attains cosmic consciousness, the area of his awareness widens to 
include the cosmos.’ 4 

Potter regrets that scientific approaches has not tried to fathom the phenomena of 
the cosmic consciousness: 

‘The phenomena of cosmic consciousness have not been sufficiently investigated 
by scientist, partly because the experiences of those who have attained it have been 
dismissed as theophanies, that is, alleged appearances of God to men. Such events have 
been deemed impossible and said to be mere delusions of mystics and religious fanatics 


1 Ibid, p. 126 

2 Ibid, p. 126 

3 Ibid, p. 128 

4 Ibid, p. 129 



with disordered imaginations. Along with other unusual personalities, these mystics have 
been classed as psychopathic cases.’ 1 

Potter outlines the contents of the cosmic consciousness or the mystic experience 
as follows: - 

1. ‘A visual sensation as of a bright light. 

2. An auditory sensation as of a voice or music. 

3. A sudden sense of mental clarity. 

4. A consciousness of the immensity and unity of the universe. 

5. A conviction that even material things are alive. 

6. A feeling of self-expansion to include all things. 

7. A disappearance of guilt, doubt, and confusion. 

8. An influx of great exaltation and joy of spirit. 

9. An assurance that immortality has already begun. 

The total impression may be summed up as an immediate, joyous, illuminating 
awareness of the unity, beauty, and immortality of the universe, which seems suddenly all 
alive and strangely related to and identified with oneself.’ 2 

He further gives very important statements as - 

‘When the cosmically conscious person feels this self-expansion to the extent that 
he identifies himself with the universe, he is apt to make statements which seem very 
extravagant to those around him who have not had the experience. When he calmly states 
that he is the son of God, or boldly debates with and denounces the religious authorities 


1 Ibid. p. 134 

2 Ibid, p. 138. 
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of the day (as did Zoraster, Jeremiah, Jesus, Paul, Muhammad, Luther, and many others), 
he is charged with blasphemy or heresy, and sometimes suffers torture and death. 

‘There is frequently recorded, however, a sense of the disappearance of personal 
identity, when his self-consciousness expands into cosmic consciousness and all things 
have become new, he feels his former self swallowed up in the immensity of the new 
universe which he has discovered. The almost indescribable difference between his new 
state of mind and his old one so impresses him that he refers to his former self as dead. 
He has put off the old man and his deeds. He has been born again and works in newness 
of life.’ 1 

Potter quotes Dr. Bucke who was the great pioneer in the study of cosmic 
consciousness. Dr. Bucke in his book. Cosmic Consciousness, gives eleven marks of the 
cosmic sense: 

a) The subjective light. 

b) The moral elevation. 

c) The intellectual illumination. 

d) The sense of immortality. 

e) The loss of the fear of death. 

f) The loss of the sense of sin. 

g) The suddenness, instantaneousness, of the awakening. 

h) The previous character of the man-intellectual, moral, and physical. 

i) The age of illumination. 


1 Ibid. p. 153 
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j) The added charm to the personality so that men and women are always (?) 
strongly attracted to the person, and; 

k) The transfiguration of the subject of the change as seen by others when the 
cosmic sense is actually present ’ 

Potter is in the view that the possessors of the cosmic consciousness are termed as 
the prophets, and the teachers. 

What has been said above is applicable in more or less way to Sufism too. Sufism 
also is an approach to achieve the cosmic consciousness. The achievers of such an 
integrating consciousness are called the nabis or walis or the Perfect Men. It has best 
been described by Ibn flrabi 2 in his writings. We call this experience of the cosmic 
consciousness as the Transpersonal experience. 

The modern (behavioristic) psychology finds its gauge falling short of its 
measures to judge the “farther reaches of human nature”. Its scope is only the ordinary 
consciousness, which is according to Robert E. Ornstein (1977) a phenomenon of 
personal construction. He writes - 

‘Ordinary consciousness is an exquisitely evolved personal construction, 
“designed” for the primary purpose of individual biological survival. Sense organs and 
the brain serve to select aspects of the environment most relevant for survival. Our 
ordinary consciousness is object-centered; it involves analysis, a separation of oneself 
from other objects and organism. This selective, active, analytic construction enables us 
to achieve a relatively stable personal world in which we can differentiate objects and act 


1 Ibid, p. 160 
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upon them. The concept of causality, linear time, and language are the essence of this 
mode.’ 1 

The psychology as taught in the universities centers itself around the above mode 
of human consciousness only. But in fact, man has an ability to outgrow this ordinary 
consciousness to gain the cosmic consciousness. Ornstein writes - 

‘And yet this individual, active mode is not the only mode in which consciousness 
can operate as the daylight hours do not constitute an entire day. If ordinary 
consciousness is a personal construction, then other constructions and other 
consciousnesses are potentially available to us.’ 2 3 

Ornstein then quotes William James who wrote - 

‘Our normal waking consciousness, rational consciousness as we call it, is but one 
special type of consciousness, whilst all about it, parted from it by the filmiest of screens, 
there lie potential forms of consciousness entirely different.’ 1 

Ornstein writes further - 

‘We find another major mode of consciousness manifests itself culturally, 
personally and physiologically. It is a mode of consciousness that is irrational, 
predominantly spatial rather than temporal, and receptive as opposed to active. Such a 
mode is difficult to encompass within the linear, verbal terms so dominant in our culture, 
but it is this mode of knowledge that is predominantly cultivated within the esoteric 
traditions. ’ 4 


1 Ornstein, Robert E. The Psychology of Consciousness. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, New York, 1977, pp. 
71-72 

2 Ibid, p. 72 

3 Ibid, p. 72 

4 Ibid, p. 116 
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According to Ornstein to gain the esoteric experience it is essential to undo the 
automatizing mode of the ordinary consciousness - 

‘Concentrative meditation coupled with dis-habituation exercises, undoes the 
normal construction of consciousness. When the normal mode is temporarily dismantled, 
the other major mode can emerge - that of the “night”, the “receptive”, the often 
misunderstood and devalued mode of intuition. ’ 1 

The above undoing of the ordinary consciousness is a kind of ‘ fana" as told by the 
Sufis. The Sufis many times considers fana' in the psychological sense, that is, clearing 
away the false impressions in the human mind. (We shall study this concept of fana in the 
chapter of the growth of self in Sufism). 

Esoteric traditions have developed exercises and techniques for deautomatizing 
(or fana of) ordinary, outward-oriented consciousness, as well as internal states. 

Robert Ornstein suggests a synthesis between the rational and the intuitive mode 
or ordinary and cosmic consciousness: 

‘Two modes of consciousness can function complementarily in the study of the 
psychology of consciousness. Gaining personal knowledge may initiate us -in the new 
area of inquiry, but once there, we can make full use of modern scientific techniques and 
instruments to explore and map the territory. We can then “translate” some of the ideas 
and the metaphors of the esoteric traditions into more modem scientific terms when 
appropriate and combine technology with a traditional perspective.’ 

He proposes an extended concept of man in which the few major modes of 
consciousness (rational and intuitive) exist in man and function in a complementary 

1 Ibid, p. 184 

2 Ibid, p. 194 
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manner. He considers Sufism as an esoteric science that has many methods to provoke in 
man the transpersonal experience He believes that - 

‘Sufism is experience of life through a method of dealing with life and human 
relations. This method is based on an understanding of man, which places at one’s 
disposal the means to organize one’s relationships and one’s learning systems. So instead 
of saying that Sufism is a body of thought in which you believe certain things and don’t 
believe certain things, we say that Sufi experience has to be provoked in a person. Once 
provoked, it becomes his own property, rather as a person masters an art.’ (Idries Shah).’ 


1 Ibid, p. 230. 
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Chapter IX 

GROWTH OF SELF IN SUFISM 


The self of the Sufi undergoes a qualitative change during his spiritual training. 
This change is an intensive transformation of his baser self towards healthy psyche. This 
change is called growth. The self of a Sufi grows towards maturation, termed as ‘balogh’ 
( z* ) and tazkiya-i-nafs in Sufism. 

Sufism is an ancient science of soul. In the modern terminology of the human 
sciences we do not use this word ‘soul’, instead we use self, mind, consciousness, etc. 
The present study is a psychological study; so we shall try to present the old wine of 
Sufism in the new bottle, that is, try to present Sufi theories about human nature in the 
modem terminology of philosophy and psychology. This can only be done if we adopt 
some hermeneutic to interpret the Sufi text. We shall try first of all to interpret the Sufi 
symbology. We shall base our further study upon this interpretation. We divide the 
present chapter into two sections. First, presentation and growth of self in the Persian 
literature and second, presentation and growth of self in the mystic literature of some 
important Sufis. 

A. Presentation and Growth of Self in the Persian Literature - 

Sufism is basically a science of soul. It is concerned with creating a self, which is 
unique in itself. In Sufi terminology it is called ‘work’. The Sufi works to make himself a 
better self. The Sufis believe: 

Ui' (jL> 

‘Care for the soul is better than feeling care for one’s bread! (Rumi in the Diwan). 

1 Diuan-i Shams Tairiz, Kitab Bhavan, Nou Delhi, 1994 p. 169 
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Sufis use ‘ tazkiyai-nqfs fy j ^ ) a term for the growth of self According to 
Bint-al-Islam (1981), ‘ tazkiya ’ means to purify, to promote growth. This word is 
opposite to the word - ile^> , dasahcit , and means to suppress. We can say that 
‘tazkiya ’ means to purify, to grow and it can also be termed as ‘de-repression’. 1 So 
tazkiya-i-nafs means growth of the self This growth is the growth of man’s moral self in 
fact. Psychological growth and moral growth are included in the word ‘tazkiya’. The man 
is imbued with laudable qualities. The person grows in his ‘ iman ’ or faith. In the present 
research we are more concerned with the psycho-spiritual development of man’s 
consciousness. 

To compare the ancient texts with the modem ones, calls forth some very intricate 
problems. The first problem is that of the language and second is the changed world-view 
of the modem man from the ancient ages. For example, in the present thesis we are 
comparing Sufism with Psychoanalysis and Transpersonal Psychology. There is a vide 
temporal gap between the former and the latter two. Then there is terminological 
differences Sufism adopts different terminology, and Psychology totally different one. In 
psychology and philosophy we can find many books written on the self and its growth 
but in Sufism not so. But it does not mean that the Sufis have not talked about self. They 
have their own vocabulary to express the psychological and philosophical experiences. 
Almost al of the great Sufis were, at the same time, prolific writers also. They wrote what 
they felt. Their experiences were esoteric, so they disguised their spiritual experiences in 
various forms of writings. Persian literature can never forget the contribution of the Sufis 
in the fields of poetry as well as prose. Had Rumi not left us with his ‘ masnavi \ who 
would remember him? Similarly others. They made literature a vehicle to carry on their 

1 Nafs ka Tazkiya. Markazi Maktaba Islami, Delhi. 1981. p. 49 
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treasury of spiritual experiences in the guise of verse, metaphors, symbols and allegories. 
Fariduddin Attar’s masterpiece ‘ the Mantiq ul-Tair' (the conference of the Birds) is an 
allegory of the human self. We shall study this text shortly. 

Some Sufis writers expressed their ideas through the prevalent folk tales, fables 
and stories. Positivistic language is not the only language in which the philosophical texts 
can be written. The ancient thinker had been expressing their philosophical ideas through 
other writing devices like allegories and the philosophical romances Ibn Tofail (died in 
1185) the Spanish Islamic philosopher presented his philosophy in the form of a 
philosophical romance - Hayy ibn Yaqzan. In this work he has devoted the largest portion 
to the course of Hayy’s inner growth of spirit and intellect. Similarly Shaikh Suhrawardi 
Maqtul wrote a number of treatise in Persian, which are symbolic in nature and hides 
esoteric meanings. These treatise include: ‘ Aql-i-Surkh (The Red Intellect). Awaz-i-par’i 
Jibra’il (the chant of the Wing of Gabriel). Sqfir-i Simurgh (the Song of the Griffin), 
Risala fi’l-miraj (Treatise on the Nocturnal Journey) etc. The Shaikh has presented his 
mystic ideas in these treatise. 

Even the most famous tales like Rustnm and Sohrab , Laila wa Majnu, Salman wa 
Absal, Sheerin wa Farhad etc. hide the deeper meanings worth of psychological values. 
Everybody is not capable enough to understand the deeper meanings of the Sufi 
literature, which has been misinterpreted as nothing but a sensual and petty romantic 
tales. In fact, it is not so. The Sufis talks in symbols and metaphors and various other 
figures of speech. It depends upon the reader’s spiritual level that responds to a particular 
Sufi text. Nizami Ganjvi (1191-1203) in his romance ‘ Laila wa Majnu ’ writes - 

fFdi <jF 
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‘Do not think that I worship Laila; I worship Lai la of Laila (means the Truth). 

In fact, Majnu is ‘nqfs natiqa', the rational soul or the human self, who is 
separated from his Essence, that is Laila, and pining for unity. Majnu’s longing for Laila 
is seifs longing for growth and perfection. Self has been represented in the Sufi 
romances variously. Only a man of ‘sight’ can locate it. To make this point clear, we 
shall study two important texts from the Persian literature from the viewpoint of modem 
psychology. 

1. Salman and Absal by Jami. 

2. Mantiq ul Tair by Faridudin Attar. 

1. SALMAN AND ABSAL OF JAMI 

Nurul Din Abdul Rahman Jami was the most versatile writer of the Timurid period. 
He was bom in the village of Jam in Khurasan in ADI414 (and died in 1492). That is 
why he is called ‘Jami’. It has been said that the Persians consider their seven greatest 
poets - Firdawsi for epic poetry, Nizami for romances, Rumi for mystical poetry, Saadi 
for his verses on ethical subjects, Hafiz for his lyrics and Jami for general excellence in 
all these forms. 

Jami’s versatility was astonishing, for his prose works are as valuable as his 
poetry is good. 

His prose works are: 

a) Ashiatiil Lama 'at (Rays of the Flashes) 

b) Lawaih (Flashes) 



c) Baharistan (Abode of Spring), 

d) The Shawahidun Nubuwwat (Evidence of Prophethood) 

e) Law warm (Gleams) 

f) Naif dun Nusus etc. 

In poetry in addition to three ‘diwans’ of lyrical poetry, many of which are after 
the style of Hafiz. Jami composed seven masnavi poems commonly grouped together 
called ‘Haft Awrang' (the seven thrones). These are based on Nizami’s septet. 

Jami’s ‘Haft Awrang ’ comprises of the seven following poems: - 

1. Silsilatu 'lh - Dhahab (‘The chain of Gold) 

2. Salman wa A bsal. 

3. Tuhaftul Ahrar (the Gift of the Noble). 

4. Yusuf wa Zulaykha. 

5. Layla wa Majnun 

6. Khird - Nama-i-Sikandani (the Book of Wisdom of Alexandria). 

7. Subhatul-Abrar (Rosery of the Pious). 

Jami was the follower of the great Shaikh Ibn Arabi. His book ‘Lawat W is an 
exposition of Ibn Arabi’s mystic doctrine of the ‘Unity of Being’ ( Wahdal-al- Wujud) 

We shall devote ourselves here to one of the above texts of Jami-Salman and 
Absal. (Translated into English from Persian by Edward Fitzgerald). This text is rich with 
psychological and spiritual insights. It begins with the questions of self. In the very 
beginning lines, Jami raises questions of I and Thou. He states his basic query regarding 
self and identity with a story - 

A Kurd perplext by Fortune’s Frolics 



Left his Desert For the City 
Sees a City full of Noise and 
Clamour, agitated People. 

Hither, Thither, Back and Forward 
Running, some intent or Travel, 

Others home again returning. 

Right to Left, and Left to Right, 

Life - disquiet everywhere! 

Kurd, when he beholds the Turmoil, 

Creeps aside, and Travel - weary. 

Fain would go to sleep; ‘But 7 , saith he 
‘How shall I in all this Hubub 
Know myself again on waking? 7 
So by way of Recognition 
Ties a Pumpkin round his Foot, 

And turns to sleep. A Knave that heard him 
Crept behind, and Slily watching 
Slips the Pumpkin off Sleeper’s 
Ankle, ties it round his own 
And so down to sleep beside him. 

By and by the Kurd awaking 
Looks directly for his Signal - 
Sees it on another’s Ankle - 
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Cries aloud, ‘Oh! Good-for-nothing 
Rascal to perplex me so! 

That by you I am bewilder’d. 

If I - the Pumpkin why on you 9 
If you - then where am I, and who?’ 

Above is the basic question of human epistemology - who am I? Jami had put this 
in a very expressive and suggestive way. Our phenomenal identity is formed with 
reference to some objective correlate. A shift in the correlate endangers our own sense of 
identity. Man always defines himself by virtue of his objects - possessions, status, social 
rank, wealth, and such things. But the Sufi does not define himself with such phenomenal 
objects. He tries to realize his non-phenomenal i.e. transcendental identity, which is a 
hard process requiring many arduous obligations on the part of the novice. The novice 
has to abandon all his vain and carnal desires. He has to de-identify himself from his 
body-self and realize his incorporeal sense of being. Jami tries to convey this idea 
through the allegory of the Salman and Absal. He tells us a tale. - 

There was a Shah of Yunan (King of Rome). He had an advisor a sage. The sage 
was very wise. The King was very fortunate to have such a wise advisor. But he thought 
himself unfortunate for not having a son. Once the King expressed his sorrow to the sage. 
The King wanted a son. He asks the sage - 

‘Is any Blessing better than a son? 

Man’s prime Desire; by which his Name and He 
Shall live beyond Himself; by whom his Eyes 

1 This and the following translation of Salman and Absal are by Edward Fitzgerald, Rupa & Co. 1982 
(Contained in ‘Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam ) 



Shine living, and his Dust with Roses blows; 

A foot for thee to stand on, he shall be 
A Hand to stop thy falling; in his youth 
Thou shall be Young, and in his Strength be strong, 

(Tr. E. Fitzerald) 

The sage heard the King’s distress. He counseled him about the roots of the desire 
of a son. He explains the King the truth about the woman. The King was overpowered 
with the strong desire for a son, he contemplates help. He conjured up his spiritual power 
and produced a child from the invisible world. 

‘The sage his Satire ended; and the Shah 
With Magic mighty Wisdom his pure Will 
Leaguing, its Self-fulfillment wrought from Heaven. 

And Lo! From Darkness came to Light a child. 

Of carnal composition Unattaint - 
A Rosebud blowing on the Royal Stem - 
A Perfume from the Realm of Wisdom wafted;’ 

(Tr. E. Fitzerald) 

The child was named Salaman. They chose for him a nurse. Her name was Absal 
and was around twenty years old She started his look-after. The child had heavenly 
beauty that charmed Absal very much. She became fond of the growing boy. 

Now the young boy Salaman too fell in love with Absal. Both of them were lost 
into each other’s arms. They forgot the world. But the world did not forget them. The 
King was very shocked to know this. The King called his young son and counseled him. 
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But the young lover was not in his senses He declared, “I leave both worlds behind to 

follow her.” Next he was counseled by the wise sage to whom the young lover replied: 

\ 

‘From which I originally am 

How should I swerve 9 Whom put forth a sign 

Beyond the power that is by Nature Mine?’ 

(Tr. Ibid) 

The King and the wise sage failed to set Salman right. ‘Reproaches struck not 
Absal out of him.’ The result was Salaman’s elopement with Absal on a camel. 

‘Absal and He together side by side 
Rejoicing like the Lily and the Rose, 

Together like the Body and the Soul. 


What sweeter than your Mistress at your side 
In such a Solitude, and -none to chide!’ 

(Tr. Ibid) 

The King was totally grief struck in the absence of his son. He tried to trace the 
prince but all in vain. Finally he arranged a magic mirror, which could reflect the desired 
object. In the mirror he saw Salman and Absal lying side by side and looking into each 
other’s eyes. The King saw them and felt pity for them. He did not reproach them. But as 
the days passed on, the King saw Salman still lost in Absal. The crown and the throne 
waited for him. But Salaman’s love was still unsatisfied. Their sojourn of love seemed 
unended. Finally, the King lost his patience and he discharged his fire of Will upon 


Salaman. Salaman’s love became ineffective. He could not reach and touch Absal. But 




after sometime again Mercy fell upon him. He recognized his father’s pull. He went to 
his father. His father again tried to wean him away from Absal. He reminded him of his 
responsibilities towards the Kingdom that was waiting for him. 

It is a pity that love accepts no counseling. Salaman could not be separated from 
Absal. He and Absal decided to die together. They prepared a pyre and walked into the 
fire together. They were unaware that the King had instructed fire not to burn Salaman. 
The fire consumed Absal and left Salaman safe. 

‘They sprang into the fire hand in hand. 

The Shah who saw, in secret had ordered; and the flame. 

Directed by his Self-fulfilling Will, 

Devouring utterly Absal, passed by 
Salaman harmless - the pure Gold returned 
Entire, but all the baser metal burn’d,’ 

The next followed the sorrowful days of Salaman. His grief and anguish knew no 
bounds. He too thought himself dead after the death of Absal. He spent his days in 
mourning. 

‘The Flame had left Thee living and me Dead, 

Not living worse than Dead, deprived of Thee!’ 

The King could not see his son’s plight. He turned to the sage and beseeched help. 
He assured the King that if Salman heeded his words, he could -be saved. Then the sage 
counseled and Salaman heard and tried to revive his own heart. The sage’s counseling, 
this time reached Salman’s soul. The sage raised an image of Absal and set it before the 
inward eye of Salaman. When this image made Salaman’s soul peaceful, it perished 



again. In place of AbsaPs image in Salaman’s imagination, sage placed the image of the 
beautiful Zuhra (the planetary and Celestial Venus). She was the emblem of the perfect 
heavenly beauty. 

‘Salaman listened and inclined - again 
Repeated, inclination ever grew; 

Until the sage beholding in his soul 
The spirit quicken, so effectually 
With Zuhra wrought, that she revealed herself 
In her pure beauty to Salaman’s soul. 

And washing AbsaPs image from his Breast, 

There reigned instead. Celestial Beauty seen. 

He left the Earthly; and, one comes to know 
Eternal Love, he let the Mortal go.’ 

In this way the sage turned Salaman’s phenomenal love {ishq majazi) into 
noumenal love (ishq haqiqi) with the help of the Divine Beauty. The King crowned the 
Salaman with the Golden Crown and set the Golden Throne beneath his feet and advised 
him to do his duties perfectly. 

The above is the allegorical tale told by Jami in his ‘Salaman wa Absal .’ But the 
book does not end with the coronation of Salaman. Jami interprets himself the symbolism 
of his allegory. Let us hear him verbatim. 

‘Under the outward firm of any story 
An inner meaning lies - This story now 
Completed, do thou of its mystery 



(Where to the Wise hath found himself a way) 

Have thy Desire - No take of I and thou, 

Though I and thou be its interprets, 

What signifies the Shah? And what the Sage? 

And what Salaman not of Woman bore? 

And what Absal who drew him to Desire? 

And what the Kingdom that waited him 
When he had drawn his garment from her hand? 

What means the fiery pile? And what the sea? 

And what that heavenly Zuhra who at last 
Clear’d Absal from the Mirror of his soul? 

Learn part by part the Mystery from me; 

All ear from head to foot and understanding be’ 

Then Jami answers his own questions with the help of TAWIL - a Sufistic 
hermeneutics of the texts in which the inner meanings are revealed. 

‘The Incomparable creator, when this world 

He did create, created first of all 

The First intelligence (Aql-awwal) - First of a chain 

Of Ten intelligences, of which the Last 

Sole Agent is in this our Universe, 

Active Intelligence ( Aql-fa ’al) so call’d; the one 
Distributor of Evil and of Good, 

Of Joy and Sorrow. Himself apart from Matter, 
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In Essence and in Energy - his Treasure 
Subject to no such Talisman - He yet 
Hath fashion’d all that is - Material Form, 

And spiritual, sprung from Him - by Him 
Directed all, and in his Bounty drown’d. 

Therefore is He that Firman - issuing SHAH 
To whom the world was subject. But Because 
What He distributes to the Universe 
Himself from still a Higher Power receives. 

The Wise, and who comprehend aright. 

Will recognize the Higher in THE SAGE. 

His the PRIME SPIRIT that, spontaneously 
Projected by the Tenth Intelligence 
Was from no Womb of Matter reproduced 
A special Essence called the SOUL - A CHILD 
Fresh sprung from Heaven in Raiment undefiled 
Of Sensual Taint, and therefore called Salaman. 

And who ABSAL? - The Lust-adoring Body, 

Slave to the Blood and Sense; and these united thus 
By such a Tie God only can unloose, 

BODY AND SOUL are lovers each of other 
What is THE SEA ON WHICH He sail’d? - The Sea 
Of Animal Desire - the Sensual Abyss 



Under whose water lies a world of Being 
Swept far from God in that submersion. 

And wherefore was it ABSAL in the Isle 
Deceived in her Delight, and that SALAMAN 
Fell short of his Desire? - That was to show 
How Passion tires and how with Time begins 
The folding of the carpet of Desire. 

And what the turning of Salaman’s Heart 
Back to THE SHAH, and looking to the Throne 
Of Pomp and Glory? What but the Return 
Of the Lost SOUL to its true Parentage 
And back from Carnal Error Looking up 
Repentant to its Intellectual Throne. 

What is THE FIRE? - Ascetic Discipline, 

That bums away the Animal Alloy 
Till all the Dross of MATTER be consumed. 
And the Essential Soul, its raiment clean 
Of Mortal taint, be left. But for as much 
As any Life-long Habit so consumed. 

May well recur a Pang of what is lost, 

Therefore THE SAGE set in Salaman’s Eyes 
A Soothing Phantom of the Past, but still 
Told of a Better Venus, till his Soul 



She fill’d, and blotted out his mortal love 
For what is Zuhra? - That Divine Perfector 
Wherewith the soul inspired and all arrayed 
In Intellectual Light is Royal blest. 

And mounts THE THRONE, and -wears 
THE CROWN and Reigns, 

Lord of the Empire of Humanity.’ 

The above is Jami’s philosophical interpretation of his own text in which the King 
is the Active Intellect (aql fa ’al) and the sage is the higher world from which aql fa ’al 
gets instructions. Absal is the personification of the bodily lust. Salaman’s pull towards 
the King is Intellect’s reining in of the bodily passions. Fire is the hard practice of 
‘riyazat’ in which the bodily lust is burnt and in which only the spirit that has shed the 
bodily pleasures, survives. Zuhra is the Perfect state, (kamalat-i-buland) of a man that is 
gained after purifying oneself of the carnal desires. Jami explains the growth of self in a 
very succinct way in his epilogue (quoted in the above verse). Zuhra is the symbol of the 
fully-grown or realized self or the transpersonal self which is gained after a hard ascetic 
ractice in which the novice cleans himself of his carnal self ( nafs-i-ammarah) and 
achieves the state of Kamcri - Perfection. 

Jala! Sattari (1994) 1 in his brilliant study in Sufi Symbolism in the line of 
modern method of interpreting symbols, studies different texts of various authors who 
besides Jami wrote ‘Salaman and Absal’ like Ibn Sina and Ismail Rezi. Naseeruddin Tusi 

1 Jalal Sattari, Ramz Shanashi Irfani, Nashr-e Markaz, 1994 Tehran 


And Fakhruddin Razi have interpreted Ibn Sina’s ‘Salaman wa Absal' in the 
philosophical terminology as they themselves were great philosophers. 

Sattari finds that there are differences in the accounts of the story in the different 
texts. According to him Jami’s interpretation is very limited and brief. 

Sattari traces the roots of the above story in Rome (Sayyid Nafisi traces it in 
Indian tales). According to him this is a love story of Hermes. The story differs from 
Jami’s account at a few points. In Jami’s narrative Salaman and Absal walk into fire but 
in the original tale they walked into sea. The King instructs the sea to drown Absal and 
save Salman. After Absal’s death, Salman wants to kill himself, but the sage (Aqliqulusj 
counsels Salaman and tells him to go to solitude in a cave and meditate. After forty days 
the image of Absal will rise before him. This is possible only if Salaman fulfills three 
conditions. First, Salaman will not hide his state of soul from the sage any time. Second, 
Salaman will put on the clothes same as those worn by Absal. Third, Salaman will not 
desire any other woman except Absal for the whole life. 

Salaman accepted these three conditions, the sage took him to the cave. The sage 
started his worshipping of Zuhra (Venus) there. Everyday the figure of Absal appeared 
there who sat near them. Salaman talked to her. On the fortieth day instead of Absal, a 
very beautiful figure appeared. She was Zuhra. Salaman forgot everything to see the 
glaring beauty of Zuhra. Zuhra’s beauty wiped off Absal’s picture from Salaman’s heart 
or we can say that through Salaman’s love, Absal became his eternal companion. Ibn 
Sina has adopted the above plot for his ‘Salaman and Absal’. 

Imam Fakhruddin Razi says that it is possible that by Salaman may mean the 
Adam (of the Quran) and Absal may mean the perfect Man ( insane-e-kamil). Adam may 



mean the rational soul also and paradise means the levels of happiness ( darjat-e-sa’adat). 
As Adam was expelled out of the Paradise for eating the forbidden grain of wheat, 
rational soul also by paying attention to the lust is degraded to the carnal self. 

Nasiruddin Tusi traces this story to some Arabic tales in which Salaman is 
represented by good and moral character and Absal by a lewd and adulteress nature. Jalal 
Sattari is not satisfied with Tusi’s interpretation of Ibn Sina’s text. Then he quotes Henry 
Corbin’s interpretation of Ibn Sina’s text. 

Henry Corbin (1905-1978||) was a French orientalist who has done a great 
service to the Sufism by editing as well as translating many important texts of Islamic 
mysticism and philosophy. He was a scholar of French, Arabic and Persian, perhaps a 
few more, languages. He edited Ibn Sina’s text of ‘Salaman and Absal’ with his 
commentary on it. His approach in the commentary is psychological. According to him 
the above tale cannot be interpreted commonly. It has secrets not applicable to all. 
Rather, it is for a few chosen ones only. This tale is a psychological tale of an arifs heart. 

According to Henry Cerbin 1 , whatever happens in the cave is not the happening in 
the external world; it is the happenings of a knower’s heart. It is not merely an allegory of 
body and soul and spiritual faculties, because everybody cannot be a knower. This is a 
happening in the ‘world of similitude’ (alame-misal). It is the development of a Sufi’s 
consciousness or self. According to Henry Corbin the secret of the tale lies in the death of 
Absal. Tusi, he says, missed to note this point. The death of Absal is not physical 
phenomenon. Salaman’s turning away from Absal also is not like the turning away of a 
lover from his beloved as we see in this world. In fact it means, the ardent love of 


1 Henry Corbin’s Hews are taken from the Persian work of Jalal Sattari, Raniz Sharasi Irfani’ op. cit. pp 
from 100 to 104 



Salaman and Absal have transformed their nature. The love has changed first the 
sensuous beloved to the psychological beloved and then to the spiritual beloved in the 
form of the pure light. The earthly beloved ( mashuq-khaki) has disappeared, and with the 
disappearance of the earthly beloved, the earthly love too disappeared. But the 
personality or identity of the beloved now has nestled in the very self of Salaman, 
represented by Salaman’s wearing of Absal’s clothes. And the prince no longer wants his 
beloved because Salaman himself - is Absal. And, further, his love is not for any other. 
Instead he has a perpetual vision of the form from the world of the similitude in his own 
heart. Now the Salik (the mystic) has died to his own self and reborn as a spirit or 
achieved ‘the second birth’. This spiritual rebirth is termed as the growth of the self. 

Jalal Sattari quotes Ismail Rezi as another interpreter of the tale of Salaman and 
Absal. 1 According to Ismail Rezi the King is the Active Intellect ( aqlfa'al). The sage is 
the grace of the Active Intellect ifaiz aql-fa ’al). Salaman is the rational soul (nafs-natiqa) 
who without any physical union has been graced by the Active Intellect, and Absal is the 
animalistic body to which the rational soul inclines - Salaman’s love for Absal is the 
rational seifs attraction towards bodily pleasures. Fleeing of Salaman and Absal means 
involvement of man into the bodily pleasures which means increasing gap between man 
and God. But then a transformation begins when Salaman returns to the King. Salaman 
and Absal’s walking into sea (or fire according to Jami) and coming closer after Absal’s 
death all these are the process of purgation in the mystic way. Salaman’s survival means 
soul’s ‘baqa ’ after the fana ’. 

The Sufi symbolism is based on the belief that there are two worlds - spiritual and 


1 Ibid, pages 112 to 115 
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Material or a World Sensual and a World Intelligential or a World Supernal and a World 
Inferior or visible and invisible worlds. A1 Ghazali says, “This World Sensual is the 
point from which we ascend to the World Intelligential; and but for this connection 
between the two, and their reciprocal relationship, the way upward to the higher sphere 
would be barred.” 1 

A1 Ghazaii says further defining the symbol, “Were there no relation between the 
two worlds (visible and invisible), no interconnection at all, then all upward progress 
would be inconceivable from one to the other. Therefore, the divine mercy gave to the 
World Visible a correspondence with the World of the Realm Supernal, and for this 
reason there is not a single thing in this world of sense that is not a symbol of something 
in yonder one. It may well happen that some one thing in this world may symbolize 
several things in the World of the Realm of Supernal, and equally well that some one 
thing in the latter may have several symbols in the World Visible. We call a thing typical 
or symbolic when it resembles and corresponds to its antitype under some aspect.” 2 
Thus, according to the Sufis everything in this Visible World has its archetype (or ciyan 
sabita ) in the world of similitude (or alam-e-misal) and a symbol connects these two 
worlds. So, if the Sufi texts are understood in this way, the secrets hidden behind them 
may be revealed to us in a better way. Thus, the King in the above tale symbolizes the 
aql-fa ’al and the sage - the Grace and Salaman - the human soul and Absal - the bodily 
passions etc. 

The above kind of symbolism can be seen in the romantic legends called ‘ qissas\ 


1 Al Ghazali Mishkat al Anwar (The Niche for Lights) Tr. Gairdener (1923) Kitab Bhawan, New Delhi, 
page 70. 

2 Mishkat al Anwar, Tr. Gairdener, page 71 
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of the Punjab also. Satinder Aulakh (1992) writes, “The writers of these qissas have 
tried to interpret these happenings as the tales of union between human souls with the 
Universal Soul. With this effort, they confront the problem of impermanence of human 
existence opposed to the permanent nature of the Divine or the opposition between body 
and soul.” 1 

Aulakh writes further - 

“The writers of the qissas also try to transform these tales into the episodes of 
Divine Love. Waris Shah (a famous Punjabi qissa writer) in the end (of his romance) Hir- 
Ranjha, tells the readers that it is the story of love between human soul and the Divine. 

Hir is the soul and Ranjha is the lovesick human body. Bhagwan Singh, in Mirza and 
Sahiban, reverses the role by assigning the role of body to Sahiban, and that of mind to 
Mirza. All these characters in this romantic story go through a certain spiritual 
metamorphosis.” 2 

Aulakh (1992) in her semiotic study of the qissa Mirza-Sahiban has so tried to 
reveal the semiotic meaning of Mirza and Sahiban’s flight on horse like Salaman and 
Absal on camel. No interpreter of the Salaman and Absal has interpreted thisnight. Mirza, 
the hero of Mirza and Sahiban rides the fast horse and elopes with Sahiban. Aulakh 
writes - 

“The horse becomes a vehicle of their flight transforming the voluptuous nature of 
its existence into a mystic one. The act of love between lovers is consummated on their 
mental plane in the form of the fast ride together, on the back of the running horse.” 3 

1 Aulakh Satinder (1992). The Horse and the Ferocious River. Bhakha Sanjarn, Panjabi University, Patiala 
Page 44 

2 Ibid page 44 

3 Ibid page 70 
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Similarly Salman and Absal’s flight was also a flight into their land of fancy and 
imagination where they settled to stay for ever until the King exerts his spiritual power 
and shatters their dream land. 


2. ‘MANTIQ AL-TAIR’ OF ATTAR 


The books of which the Persian literature is proud of ‘Mantiq al-Tair ’ or ‘The 
Conference of the Birds’ is one of them. This is an allegory. The author of this book 
Faridud-Din Attar was a great Sufi. He was born (according to C.S. Nott) in AD 1120 
near Nishapur in North-West Persia (the birth place of Omar Khayyam). The date of his 
death is uncertain but is given as about AD 1230 according to Nott. Helmut Ritter (1995) 
gives us the date as 1220 AD. 

It is said that Attar had a deeper understanding of Sufi ideas than anyone of his 
time. His Sufi Master was the famous Shaikh Bukn-ud-udin. For thirty-nine years he 
traveled in many countries, studying in monasteries and collecting the writings of devout 
Sufis. He then returned to Nishapur where he lived for the remainder of his life. He had 
also spent many years of his youth in Meshed also. 

It is said that Rumi was a growing youth when he with his father met Attar. Attar 
blessed him and gifted him one of his wonderful books - Asrar Nameh (the Book of 
Secrets). Later on Rumi wrote his magnum opus the Masnavi in the style of the Asrar 
Nameh. He feels himself indebted to Attar in writing mystical poetry. He praises Attar - 
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Shaikh Attar composed about two hundred thousand verses and many works in 
prose. Attar’s most known works are - 

1. Musibat Nameh (the Book of Suffering! 

2. Ilahi Nameh (The Book of Divine). 

3. Khusraw Nameh 

4. Mukhtar Nameh 

5. Pand Nameh 

6. Diwan Ghazaliyat 

7. Tazkiratul Aidia 

8. Mantiq al Tair 

9. Haylajnama 

The Sufi masters have presented their transpersonal psychology in the garb of 
romantic allegories, the philosophical romances and fables. The Sufi masters have 
described the self and its growth in symbolic and metaphoric language of literature. The 
‘growth psychology’ has been described in indirect ways like stories, parables etc. Some 
Sufi masters have described the growth of self directly also like the Ghazali brothers, Ibn 
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Arabi, Dara Shikoh and many others. The other Sufis like Attar describe the growth of 
self in allegorical literature ‘ Mantiq al-Tair ’ is one of such allegories. 

The growth of self in ‘ Mantiq al Tair ’ has been described as a journey to search 
Simurgh, a symbol for the Transpersonal Self. The birds are metaphors of different kinds 
of selves involved in various seeking. Dr. Raza Arasteh says about the Mantiq - 

“In his allegory, a flock of birds resembling a group of travelers passes through 
severe purifying stages of inner evolution before finally becoming one with the object of 
their search - God.” 1 

So while studying the ‘ Mantiq ’ as a text in the growth of self, we have to decode 
the symbols and metaphors and translate their contents into the modern terminology. 
Only then we can compare or juxtapose the Sufi and the modern thought. 

The ‘ Mantiq al-Tair’ begins with the conference of birds. In the first part, the poet 
praises all the birds by teding the importance of each one. The second part begins with 
the gathering of the birds. All the birds of the world assemble together. They want to 
search their King. They begin to consider how to set out on their quest. The Hoopoe 
(hudhud) comes in the middle of the birds and tells them that he knows the abode of the 
King. The name of the King is - SIMURGH (a legendary bird) who lives in the mountain 
of Quaff. There are thousands of veils before Him of darkness and light. Nobody has seen 
Him. Whoever says anything about Him are all fancies and nothing. The road leading to 
Him is long and full of difficulties. 

After hearing the Hoopoe the birds feel a longing to go for their King. But when 
they think how long and difficult the journey is, they hesitate and begin to excuse 

1 Arasteh, Raza (1980) The Growth to Selfhood. Routledge & Kegan Paul, page 


themselves; to each one the Hoopoe points out his error. First of all the Nightingale 
comes and declares that the rose carries the secret of love. If she is separated from the 
rose she will surely die; the journey to the Simurgh will deplete her tender strength. The 
Hoopoe replies to her that she should not become the slave of a transitory love. Although 
the rose is fair her beauty is soon gone. He advises her to seek self-perfection. 

Then comes the Parrot and says that he is seeking the fountain of life, not 
Simurgh. The Hoopoe tells her that the way is not preserve to oneself but to sacrifice 
one’s life for the sake of the Friend. 

Next says the pretentious peacock that having sinned and been expelled from the 
paradise he desires only to return there and nothing more. The Hoopoe replies that he has 
selected the wrong object of desire. The palace of the King ( Simurgh ) is better than the 
peacock’s paradise. The truth dwells in the heart. 

The duck shows his strong attachment with water and tells all that he performs the 
ablutions every hour and busy in prayer and has no desires for Simurgh. The Hoopoe says 
that water is good only for those who have a fair and clean face and stays clean and pure 
as the water. 

Next approaches the Partridge ( Kabak) and says that he is so busy in searching for 
jewels in the mountains that his heart burns from the pebbles that he has swallowed. The 
Hoopoe replies that he Partridge’s love of jewels has hardened his heart. He should seek 
the true jewel and not be content with a stone. The King Solomon because of his ring was 
hampered in his spiritual progress and came to the paradise of Eden five hundred years 
later than the other prophets. 



The proudy Homa comes forward saying that whomever his shadow falls on 
becomes a King. He asks if a maker of Kings and a giver of thrones need to seek 
Simurgh. The Hoopoe replies him that he is a slave of pride. Though he enthrones Kings, 
he will lose their loyalty when misfortune strikes them. 

Next comes the Hawk, like a soldier, and says that he is satisfied with his lot 
being on the King’s hand. He feels happy to be in the court of (the earthly) King. The 
Hoopoe replies that the hawk should not feel happy in the earthly King’s court because it 
is like fire to be avoided. 

The Heron ( butimcir ) says that he has passion for the sea and does not want to be 
separated from the sea. The Hoopoe replies that the sea is full of dangerous creatures. It is 
always changing and never stable. The sea lacks loyalty as many great ones have been 
swallowed up in its depth. 

The owl (Jugd) expresses himself by saying he is fond of ruined houses and there 
he takes delight. He resides there in the hope of gaining any hidden treasure. He does not 
want to leave his ruins and the hope for treasure to go after Simurgh. The Hoopoe replies 
him that the love of gold is a characteristic of infidels. He warns the owl that who is 
corrupted by the love of gold will on the day of resurrection have his face changed to 
resemble that of a mouse. 

Then says the sparrow' that he is too weak to search Simurgh. He wants to rest 
contented by seeking his Joseph in the well. If he finds him he will soar with him from 
the fish to the moon. The Hoopoe replied in anger that the sparrow’s apparent weakness 
hides a hundred signs of vanity and pride. He forbade him to compare himself with 
Joseph. The Hoopoe addresses all the birds; “All of you identify yourself with transitory 





things. You are all shadows of the Simurgh. The different types of birds that are seen in 
the world are thus only the shadow of the Simurgh. It is true that no eye is able to 
contemplate and marvel at his beauty. But by his grace he has given us a mirror to reflect 
himself, and this mirror is the heart. Look into your heart and there you will see his 
image.” 

The above last lines show us the doctrine of Unity of Being or 'Wahdat-al- 
wajud’, that is ‘y° u are or| ly shadow of the Simurgh not the Simurgh yourself. 

Then the Hoopoe tells them the story of Shaikh San’an. After pondering over the 
story of Shaikh San’an the birds decide to abandon all their previous ways of life. 

Finally the birds decide to set out for their journey. But when they see a long and 
deserted never-ending road, they cry in fear. They again crowd together and ask the 
Hoopoe for advice again. The Hoopoe sits on a high throne and replies each one. The 
conference begins again. But this time the birds are ready to go ahead. They only need 
psychological counseling to dispel their petty fears and doubts. This time each bird opens 
his heart before the Hoopoe. 

A bird asks the Hoopoe how he has achieved such an exalted spiritual state. The 
Hoopoe replies that he has been graced by Solomon. Merely a sight of the King can raise 
the status of the seeker. 

Another bird says that he is very weak and will die at the first stage. The Hoopoe 
replies that it is better to lose one’s life in the quest than to die miserably. So long as we 
do not die to ourselves we shall never be free. 


From C.S. Nott's translation. 



Another bird says that she is full of faults so how she should go out on the road. 
How can a sinner approach the King? The Hoopoe replies that she should not be 
hopeless. She should pray for grace and favour after repentance. 

Another bird says that he is of fickle mind, always changing and in mental 
conflicts. Sometimes he is sinful and sometimes pious, sometimes goaded by satanic 
impulses and sometimes by angelic. What should a person of such a mental state do? The 
Hoopoe replies that everyone is such in the beginning. If we had been guiltless from the 
beginning God would not have had to send his messengers and prophets. The Hoopoe 
advises that it is through obedience that the bird can attain felicity. 

Another bird says he is tortured by his carnal self {nafs ammarah) and how he 
should save his soul. The Hoopoe replies that the carnal soul never dies whether it is 
youth or old age. He who makes himself master of this dog of the nafs will take in his 
nets the lion of the two worlds (Visible and invisible). 

Another bird says that he is afflicted with devil’s promptings, which arouses his 
vanity and prevents him from seeking a guide. How he should escape the Satan. The 
Hoopoe replies that so long as the dog of desire runs with him the devil will not leave 
him. 

Another bird says that he has much liking for gold and worldly, things, which 
blinds him to spiritual path. The Hoopoe replies that gold is nothing but an ordinary 
metal. We should not be impressed with the glitters of the worldly things. These worldly 
objects veil the Truth from our eyes 

Another bird says that he lives in a golden palace like a King. It is very difficult 
for him to abandon such a charming and beautiful spot. The Hoopoe reminds him that he 
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has to die one day. If there were no death, in that case, for the bird was right. Since death 
is sure so the palace is like a prison for him. 

Another bird says that he is afflicted with his love for a beautiful damsel. Love 
has carried away his sense of reason. His heart is on fire with passion. It is not possible 
for him to leave her. What should he do? 

The Hoopoe replies that he is attached to visible things. Sensual love is fleeting. 
True love is not for a body composed of flesh and bones. It is hidden. It should be sought 
in the invisible world. 

Another bird says that he is afraid of death that he is so filled with the fear of 
death that his life will leave him soon he is on the road. The Hoopoe replies that whoever 
is bom must also die. Life, be it long or short, is composed of a few breaths. Man is bom 
to die only. There is no other remedy for death than to look death constantly in the face. 

Another bird says that his heart is full of sorrows and sufferings. The Hoopoe 
replies her that which is outward appearance is suffering can be a treasure for the seer. A 
hundred blessings will come to him if he makes effort on the path. 

Another bird asks the Hoopoe what the result will be if he surrenders his will to 
the Hoopoe whom he accepts as his guide. The Hoopoe replies that obedience is a 
laudable quality. One hour of serving God in accordance with the true law is worth a 
lifetime of serving the world. He who submits t obedience on this path is delivered from 
deception and escapes many difficulties. 

Another bird says that he wishes to be sincere in the spiritual way after he had 
spent all that he had. The Hoopoe replies that to travel this road, self-sincerity is 
necessary - and to be sincere with oneself is more the difficult than one think. He advises 



the bird to set light to his faults, his resentments and his vanities. He should bum them 
and not to flatter himself that he is more sincere than others. He who prides himself on 
his sincerity should strive to see himself as he is. 

Another bird says that though he appears to be weak, in reality be has a noble 
ardour (himmat) and though he has little strength, he has a lofty ambition. The Hoopoe 
replies that if he has but a little of this noble ambition, it will triumph even over the sun. 
Aspiration is the wings and feathers of the bird of the soul. 

Another bird says to the Hoopoe about his quality of being just. Hoopoe praises 
him that he is imbued by God with the laudable quality of justice. 

Another bird asks the Hoopoe if boldness ( gustakhi) is permitted in approaching 
the Majesty of the Simurgh. The Hoopoe replies that it is good to be bold if one has 
intelligence of the secrets of God. If one is actuated by pure love a little -boldness is 
permitted. He who is on the path of self-knowledge should know when to be bold. 

Another bird claims that he has love for the Eternal Being. He has detached his 
heart from everything else except the Simurgh. The Hoopoe chides him saying that he 
should not boast about his love. Boasting may block his way. For his true felicity it is 
necessary that the Simurgh will also love him. 

Another bird claims that he has already acquired the required perfection by 
painful austerities (riyazat). So it is difficult for him to go after the Simurgh. 

The Hoopoe castigates him saying that pride and self-conceit has taken possession 
of him. He suffers with egoism. His claims are imaginary. Satan has stolen his brain. He 
should shun self-pride to begin his search. 
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Another bird asks what he has to do to be contented on this journey. The Hoopoe 
replies that as long as one lives one must be content to remember God and be on the 
watch against indiscreet talk. 

Another bird asks what he ought to ask the Simurgh after reaching near to him. 
The Hoopoe replies that he should know what to ask, though the Simurgh himself is far 
better than anything he can wish. 

Another bird asks what gifts should be taken for the King. The Hoopoe replies 
that he should not take anything except the ardour of love and the longing of the spirit. 

Finally a bird asks the Hoopoe the length of the distance to be covered to reach 

the King Simurgh. The Hoopoe replies that they have seven valleys to cross and only 

► 

after they have crossed them can they discover the Simurgh. 

The Hoopoe replies that the first valley is the Valley of the Quest, the second the 
Valley of Love, the third is the Valley of Understanding, the fourth is the Valley of 
Independence and Detachment, the fifth of Pure Unity, the sixth is the Valley of 
Astonishment, and the seventh is the Valley of Poverty and Nothingness beyond which 
pone can go no further. 

Then the Hoopoe describes the above Valleys in detail one by one which we shall 
try to summarize as follows: - 

1. THE VALLEY OF THE QUEST ( Vadi-e-Taiab): 

The Valley of the Quest is full of a hundred difficulties and trials. The seeker has to 
spend several years there and try hard to change his state. He has to give up everything 
that he possesses. He will be drunk with the longing and quest. In this valley the dogma. 


belief and unbelief all cease to exist. 



2. THE VALLEY OF LOVE (Vadi-e-ishq) 

To enter this valley a man must be a flaming fire. In this valley love is represented by 
fire, and reason by smoke. When love comes reason disappears. He who undertakes this 
journey should have a thousand hearts so that he can sacrifice at every moment. With 
love, good and evil cease to exist. In this valley if one possesses inner sight, many secrets 
would be manifested The valley of love prepares the seeker for understanding. Agitation 
and distress plague the seeker until he reaches his object. 

3. THE VALLEY OF UNDERSTANDING (Vadi-e-ma’arfat) 

This valley has neither beginning nor end. The spiritual way reveals itself only in the 
degree to which the traveler has overcome his faults and weaknesses, his sleep and his 
inertia, and each will approach nearer to his aim according to his effort. Understanding 
can be arrived at variously - some have found the Mihrctb, others the idol. 

In this valley each traveler gains an understanding of the truth according to his own 
receptiveness. He realizes his potentiality. Although he is not pre-occupied with himself, 
he sees the whole of creation by insight into an atom. He always looks up at the face of 
his friend. 

4. THE VALLEY OF INDEPENDENCE AND DETACHMENT ( Vadi-e- 
istighna) 

When the seeker gains understanding, he becomes detached and enters the fourth 
valley. Here he must become independent, materially and spiritually. He must rid himself 
of the desire to possess. In this state he feels that the world is negligible where nothing 
new or old has value. One can act or not act But he must still ponder on the origin of 
existence. 
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5. THE VALLEY OF UNITY ( Vadi-e-Tauhid) 

In this valley everything is broken in pieces and then unified. Everything has lost its 
temporal and conventional meaning. One realizes that the evolution of the universe and 
growth have come from the same source. Plurality has sprung from unity. Although a 
man may see many things, they are all one. In this valley individual identity undergoes a 
drastic change. (We shall discuss this point afterwards). This unity is above numbers. 

6. THE VALLEY OF ASTONISHMENT AND BEWILDELRMENT 
(Vadi- e-hairat) 

In this valley one is afflicted with sadness and depression. Sighs become swords and 
each breath a bitter sigh. But the one who has already achieved unity forgets all, 
including himself; he falls into the state of bewilderment. He knows nothing. He is 
unaware of himself. He is in love but without knowing with whom. His heart is both full 
and empty of love at the same time. 

7. THE VALLEY OF DEPRIVATION AND EFFACEMENT (Vadi-e-Faqr wa 

Fan a) 

This valley is almost impossible to describe. This is a valley of forgetfulness, 
dumbness, deafness and distraction. In this state the ray of enlightenment dispels the 
shadows that surround the seeker. His personal existence is totally effaced in the sea of 
the Reality 

Having heard the Hoopoe’s discourse the birds decide t set out on the long road. 
They travel for years over mountains and valleys. Of the thousands of birds almost all 
disappear. In the end only thirty birds reach the end of the journey. And even there are 
bewildered, weary and dejected without feathers and wings. But now they were at the 
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door of the Majesty that cannot be described, whose essence is incomprehensible - that 
Being who is beyond human reason and knowledge. The birds sit there in despair and 
wait. The door opens after a long wait and a chamberlain steps out. He talks to them and 
denies them any entry because the Simurgh has nothing to do with a group, which can 
only lament. But the birds burn with love and persist. 

Finally, when they have passed this final test also, the door is opened for them. 
The veils are lifted. They became aware that the Simurgh was there with them. The sun of 
majesty sent forth his rays, and in the reflection of each other’s faces these thirty birds 
(Simurgh) of the outer world, contemplated the face of the Simurgh of the inner world. 
This so astonished them that they did not know if they were still themselves or if they had 
become the Simurgh. At last, in a state of contemplation, they realized that they were the 
Simurgh and that the Simurgh was the thirty birds. When they gazed at the Simurgh they 
saw that it was truly the Simurgh who was there, and when they turned their eyes towards 
themselves they saw that they themselves were the Simurgh. And perceiving both at 
once, themselves and Him, they realized that they and the Simurgh were one and the 
same being. This was a unique experience of self-transformation or self-discovery. The 
Simurgh tells them that the sun of His majesty is a mirror. He who sees himself therein 
sees his soul and his body and sees them completely. His essence is more than the thirty 
birds. Thereupon the birds at last lost themselves forever in the Simurgh. 

The shadow was lost in the sun and that is all. After a hundred thousand 
generation the mortal birds surrendered to total effacement. They achieved subsistence or 



baqa after effacement ox fana. This process is beyond description, says Attar and ends his 
book. 1 

Dr. Raza Arasteh comments on ‘ the Mantiq ’ as follows: 

‘In Mantiq al Tair, Attar takes God as the object of desire and identification. He 

applies the ‘method of Presence’ (that is, the assumption that only God is present in every 

act) so that the seeker ultimately identifies himself with God. Instead of emphasizing that 

God made man in His image, he helps the seeker to create God in his own image as a 

2 

mechanism of inner spiritual evolution (or growth).’ 

Fritz Meier (1954) in his study of Attar’s writings defines God as ‘the reflexive 

predicate of the absolute subject.’ He says, “God is a secret mode of man’s being (or 

self), and the mystic, in order to attain to Him, moves from a peripheral mode of being in 

which he is imprisoned in the temporal, back into himself; from a concretistic 

misunderstanding of himself to a truer self. The Supreme mode of being (or the Simurgh) 

is present in his innermost depths; he can enter into it through a movement to himself.” 

In ‘ Mantiq al Tair' we see that ‘God is man’s opposite only as long as man fails 

to destroy himself. Once he annihilates his self, the two become one. Attar’s concept of 

man is based on the ancient wisdom according to which man contains a divine self, into 

which he must work and live himself in order to be redeemed.’ 

‘Mantiq al Tair' is a treatise on the Transpersonal or Growth Psychology. The 
«■■■■ . . .... . . .....■. . . ....>.. . . . ... . .. . .. 

contents of the Self have been personified as various birds. The opening part describes 
the obstacles to growth of self by the excuses of various birds. The excuses of the birds 

1 The above outline of the Mantiq al Tair has been adapted from C.S. Nott’s English Translation. 

2 Growth to Selfhood, page 31 

3 The Spiritual Man in the Poet Attar in The Man and Transformation’ Routlege and Kegan Paul, London 
1954. page 301. 


are the psychological conditioning, the false habits, self-forgetfulness, a false sense of 
success and satisfaction, rigid role identifications and sense of pride. All thetfe are termed 
as ‘ nafs-i-ammarah ’ in Sufism. Each bird symbolizes a ‘specific arrested growth’. Each 
bird represents certain kind of resistance to the spiritual growth. These birds trying to 
escape growth allegorize fixed habits, which held human possibilities in rigid bounds. 

A person is arrested in his psychological and spiritual growth if he is strongly 
attached with any of the worldly object. The strongest attachment and the biggest 
impediment to this inner growth is man’s attachment with his false self. Our desires are 
our attachments. The nightingale (in the Mcintiq) is attached to the charming but 
transitory flowers. The peacock is attached with lost paradise, which represents nothing 
but his fancies and fantasies. The duck is attached with his own self-image as a pious 
ablutionist. The duck belongs to the people of the exterior (ahl-i-zahir ), huma is drunk 
with power and self-importance, the hawk is attached with his social status and tries to be 
near the powerful people. 

Similarly heron represents base nature, the owl represents the desire to live alone 
in the hope of gaining some treasure, which will not be shared with anybody else. The 
sparrow represents effeminate and delicate nature that is afraid of hardships. 

The birds in the second session of the conference again represents the various 
carnal desires, fears, whims, fickle mindedness, physical love, lust, attachment with gold 
or wealth, palaces, fear of death, fear of suffering, apparent honesty and sincerity, etc. 
These all are in fact the contents of our self especially the conventional self. 

What does the Hoopoe represent? Hoopoe is the metaphor or symbol for the 
perfect man ( insane-e-kamil) who is a guide or marshid. It is only under the guidance of a 

1 Ibid. p. 303 
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perfect guide that the baser nature of the nafs-ammarah is corrected and changed into 
nafs-nmtamainna or the pacified soul. The transformation of the baser self into laudable 
self consists of various steps, which is called the spiritual growth. The Sufis have 
described their Kashf or visions of the transpersonal Self in their different ways. Attar has 
described the various levels of the spiritual growth in the form of Valleys. 

Let us refer to one of the other works of Attar - ‘Ilahi Nama’, to make the point 
of the vision of the Transpersonal Self more clear. Ilahi Nama begins with the story of a 
King who has six sons. One day he gathers them and asks them to disclose their heart’s 
desire so that he may grant it. The sons one by one disclose their desires. We shall take 
here only the first son’s desire. The first son wishes to marry the daughter of the King of 
the fairies for he has heard of her dazzling beauty. He promises the King that if his desire 
were fulfilled he will not ask anything else to the day of his death; for who would strive 
after any perfection beyond the possession of such beauty? The King, instead of granting 
his wish, chides him for sensual desire, which can destroy a man’s being to the core. 
Then the King tells him a few stories to which the prince replies that without sexual 
desire the world and its order would cease. The King says that he is not against the sexual 
desire but since the prince has chosen this only so it needs correction. Sexual desire is not 
the ultimate purpose of existence. One must strive beyond it for the eternal intimacy, 
which culminates in the dissolution of one’s own soul in the beloved. 

Then the King’s son asks why he is so passionately and strongly pulled towards 
this girl whom he has never seen. In reply to this question the King tells him a story. A 
young man falls in love with the princess of China and then he hears of a powerful Indian 
wise man with whom the emperor of China and his daughter are acquainted. The youth 



pretends to be deaf and dumb and takes employment with the inaccessible wise man. In 
due course of time he secretly acquires all his wisdom. Once the Indian crown prince falls 
ill. The young man in treating him excels the old sage. The sage dies in grief and the 
young man is appointed in place of his master. Then in a secret box that his master never 
opened, the youth finds the “description of the beloved”. After that he became restless. 
He draws a circle, sits down in it, and recites spells until, at the end of forty days, the 
loved one appears. But when he sees her, he realizes that she is in his own heart. 

At this he was astonished and spoke: 

Why dist thou choose to dwell in my soul, 

O thou who art fair as the moon? 

And she who was fair as the moon, who 
Illumined the heart, replied: 

From the first day on I have been with thee. 

I am thy soul (self), and thou are in search of thyself. 

Why do thou not make thine intellect seeing 17 

If thou seest (correctly), thou thyself will be the whole world. 

Thou will be the friend without and (the mistress) within. 1 

Firstly the young doctor could not understand that his soul may appear to him as 
beauty, since he has always conceived it as a snake, dog or pig. But the soul explains to 
him that it is ugly only as long as it is not purified and transformed from the state of 
“ ammarah ” to the state of “tranquilled soul”. 

Then the King advises his son, 

1 This whole account of Tlahinama' here is based on Fritz Meier's study.'The spiritual Man in the Poet 
Attar.’ Given in 'The Man and Transformation' Routlege & Kegan Paul. London. 1954. 
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Thus all within thyself, and thou are merely sluggish in seeking it. 

The King continues: 

Thou are thine own beloved. Return to thyself? 

Go not forth! Return from the desert to thine home. 

King’s scolding is aimed at directing the son’s ventures inward. ‘ The true beloved 
is not a being of flesh and blood, but a new kind of life that since his birth has been 
waiting to be lived by him, a being that he is not to possess but to become through an 
inner metamorphosis. The road to this being leads not into a new outward environment 
but to the state of ‘pacified soul’ which receives summons from God to return to him.’ 
The fairy princess, further writes Fritz Meier, ‘is thus a mere phantom goal and, if not 
recognized as such, a concretistic misunderstanding of the true great beloved, the AN1MA 
PRINCI PALIS: 1 

What Attar means here and in other writings is that the Supreme or Transpersonal 
Self conceals and reveals Himself through various veils. It may be our own desires and 
self. 

Fritz Meier in his small but succinct study of dlahinama ’ draws our attention to 
an important aspect of the Sufistic concept of self. He says that Sufism exhorts man to 
shun egoism. This is also called “dying to oneself’. In fact, man does not die literally but 
breaks off a certain relation to himself. The self that is to die is identical with the ego of 
which man should divest himself, but it is ‘something other than the subject that is called 
away from it.’ 

According to Meier Sufistic concept of self involved a paradox - “man can live 


Ibid, pp 276-77 


without himself’. He says that self-renunciation in a purely philosophical sense is 
impossible, so it becomes necessary to divide man into a mortal: and an immortal being. 
Since a subject can never act upon itself, but only upon an object, which, being an object, 
must be different from the subject, even if it is expressed by means of a reflexive pronoun 
(i.e. myself, himself etc.), the self that is to die or be renounced can never be the same as 
the self that undertakes the act of destruction or renunciation, but must rather be regarded 
as a state of the latter, which it can either assume or relinquish. The self (or whatever else 
one wishes to call it) thus reveals itself to be a homonym for two basically different 
things, for a pseudo subject, which should properly be called a condition, and a subject, 
which permits man a survival transcending that condition.’ 

The above ‘division of man into a two fold being’ explains the mystic’s practices 
for self-mastery and self-conquering. 

Die to thyself and return again and again to thyself 

Thus, ‘man can become his own counterpart and attain to a perspective in which 
his misfortune appears to him a blessing’. This is what the Hoopoe means when he 
counsels the bird, whose heart was full of sorrow, by saying that which in outward 
appearance is suffering can be a treasure. (Same is said by Rumi in Masnavi-3) 

Meir in his above mentioned study of Attar quotes from various poets that 
informs us the above mentioned paradoxical nature of the self as: 

Thou wilt become a stayer if thou becomest a vanisher. 

Thou becomes all, if thou remainest without thyself. 

Asrarnama Attar 

I know not if thou art 1 or I am Thou. 

1 Ibid page 300 
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I am extinguished in Thee, and lost in duality. 

Mantiq al Tair 

Sink into cessation of being and strive for permanence! 

Leave thyself and strive toward God! 

Khwaju Kirmani 

Take thy hand from the cup and be drunk! 

Be extinguished by nonbeing and so achieve being! 

Khwaju Kirmani 

The nonbeing of those who have lost themselves is being. 

The being of these whose heart is awake is drunkenness. 

Khwaju Kirmani 

Leave the worship of wine and be drunk! 

Leave being and gain being. 

Khwaju Kirmani (from Rawdat ) 

Thou must pass entirely beyond. 

Increasing always in Thyself. 

Ilahinama 

When thou are not, then thou art in reality. 

When thou aimest at nothing then thou are estimable. 

Ilahinama . 1 

If thou diest to Thyself, thou becomest eternal. 

Haylajnama Attar (Tr. Meier) 

1 All the above translation front Khwaju Kirmani and Ilahinama' and others are from Meier’s study, as 
mentioned previously. 
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Extinguish me, that I may be Thou! 


Haylajnama A ttar (Tr. Meier) 

The above paradox in fact hides underneath a subtle fermentation of the Sufi’s 
self in which the personal identity undergoes a sort of substantial change. In the valley of 
Unity in the Mantiq the personal identity is restructured. 

When Attar says in the opening lines of the fifth Valley of Unity, 

* c 

By ‘tafrid and tajricT he means ‘destructuring so as to restructure’ the personal 
identity. In this valley ‘everything is broken in pieces and then unified’. Besides 
metaphysical and cosmological and theological implication the concept ‘ tauhid’ has its 
psychological implication also in which self s relation with meta self is taken into 
account. 1 



In the valley of Tauhid the seeker’s identity is under the process of change. His 
self is liberated from the ordinary false sense of social and the phenomenal self. His 
identity by the impact of his Beloved’s or the teacher’s identity undergoes a substantial 
change. In this state he wavers between T and ‘Thou’. He is not able to differentiate 
between ‘I’ and ‘thou’ (The Truth). 


Thus in the Valley of Tauhid the seeker says: 
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1 Jami in his Lawaih says, 

‘Tauhid is to gather the (scattered) self into a unity.' 
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So, when duality disappears, unity is found. 

In the valley of Wonder that follows immediately after the Valley of Unity the 
devotee transcends the dichotomies of I and thou His puzzles regarding his identity are 
resolved in the valley of puzzlement. In this valley he has glimpses of his transcendental 
identity, that is, he is neither this nor that. Then he realizes that, in fact, his transcendental 
identity belongs neither to Muslims nor to heretics and again in wonder he probes this 
nameless essence of his true identity. 

In the valley of Wonder or hciirat the seeker delves deeper into his self and what 
he has achieved in the valley of Unity is left behind. His personal identity, which is in 
perpetual dissolution, that began in the unity of Tan hid, now it almost has dissolved 
totally and the seeker has a flickering and fleeting glimpse of the unconditioned self and 
utters in astonishment. 
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‘I am in love, but with whom I do not know. I am neither a Muslim nor a heretic. 


My heart is at the same time both full and empty of love.’ 

Rumi also informs us of the same Transcendental Identity - 
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What is to be done, 0 Moslems? For I do not recognize myself. 

I am neither Christian, nor Jew, nor Gabr, nor Moslem. 

I am not of the East, nor of the West, nor of the land, nor of the sea; 

I am not of Nature’s mint, nor of the circling heavens. 

I am not of earth, nor of water, nor of air, nor of fire; 

I am not of the empyrean, nor of the dust, nor of the existence, nor of 
entity. 

I am not of India, nor of China, nr of Bulgaria, nor of Saqsim; 

I am not of the Kingdom of Iraqin, nor of the country ofKherasan. 

I am not of this world, nor of the next, nor of Paradise, nor of Hell; 
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I am not of Adam, nor of Eve, nor of Eden and Rizwan. 

My place is the Placeless, my trace is Traceless; 

‘Tis neither body nor soul, for I belong to the soul of the Beloved. 
I have put duality away; I have seen that the two worlds are one; 
One I seek, one I know, one I see, one I call. 


(Tr. R.A. Nicholson) 

This ‘ Jan-e-Jan' (the Beloved) is what we call the ‘self of the self or the mefaself 
or the ‘Transpersonal Self. 

When the seeker divests himself of his false, pretentious and hard ego and 
annihilates himself in the splendour of the beauty of the Beloved he achieves the final 
Selfhood. This is what happens in the last Valley of poverty and annihilation, (faqr and 
fcina). This is the final station of his growth of true self. The self attains a final identity 
where his sense of T is interchangeable with the ‘Meta-f symbolized by Simurgh. 
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When they saw the Simurgh , they realized that they were the Simurgh and that the 
Simurgh was the thirty birds. In astonishment they gazed at the Simurgh and turned their 


eyes towards themselves they saw that they themselves were the Simurgh. And 
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perceiving both at once, themselves and Him, they realized that they and the Simurgh 
were one and the same being. No one in the world has ever heard of anything to equal it. 
(Tr. C.S. Nott). 

This is the final stage of self-realization in which the seeker ultimately realizes the 
Truth within himself The difficulties or the way to the self-realization faced by the birds 
and the hardships are ‘ZuhcT or ‘Riyazat ’ allegorized. It is riyazat that has been picturised 
on the way to spiritual growth. In the final stage the devotee transcends everything, even 
the guide. 

% 

Mantiq 

This is a stage of spiritual birth or the second birth - 

(jjb Jj y/ jts 

Mantiq 

This identity is a growth into ‘he-ness’ from T-ness’ in which there is ‘you’ only 
not I. This is called spiritual rebirth. Dr. Reza Arasteh says, “In Near Eastern thought, 
Sufism (the art of rebirth) can be stated as ‘individuality in non-individuality’, that is, 
becoming a creative truth by passing from ‘I-ness’ to ‘he-ness’ to ‘one-ness’ 
(universality). In Khayyam’s description it is an overflowing of the state of being born 
without attributes. In classical Chinese philosophy this state is called TAG and is 
compared to the current of water that resistlessly moves towards its goal. Jung says - Tao 
is the fulfillment, wholeness of vocation performed, beginning and end and complete 
realization of the meaning of existence of innate things.” 


Arasteh. Reza (1975) Toward Final Personality Integration. John Wiley and Sons, New York, Page-1 
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What is SIMURGH ? Simurgh is the Supreme Transpersonal Self. This is acme of 


the growth of the self of the salik. Attar is not the only one who has used the symbol of 
Simurgh. Many other Persian writers had also mentioned, the existence of Simurgh. 
Firdausi in his ‘ Shahnama ’ wrote about Simurgh who helped Rustam to kill Asfandyar. 

Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi Maqtul (1153-1191) wrote many symbolic 
and mystical narratives depicting the journey of the soul across the cosmos to its ultimate 
deliverance and illumination. In two of these works he has written about Simurgh also. 
These narratives are - Aql-i-Surkh (The Red Intellect or Archangel) and Safir-i Simurgh 
(The Song of the Simurgh or Griffin). In the ‘ Safir-i-Simurgh ’ he writes: 
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Our all signs are him and He Himself is signless. He lives in East but West is not 
empty of Him, all are involved in Him but He is uninvolved, all are full of Him but the 
reverse is not so, everything and every knowledge is derived from Him. 

Since you have not seen the Night of Solomon. 

How can you know the bird’s language 9 

Suhrawardi in his treatise the L A</I Surkh ’ writes that the abode of the Simurgh is 


Suhrawardi, Shihabuddin.Safir-i Simurgh. Maula Publications, Tehran page 8. 



on the tree of repentance {tauba) which is on the mountain Kaf. In this treatise he also 
narrates how Rustam killed Asfandyar with the help of the Simurgh who brought up Zal 
under his protective wings, because Zal was born under the coverage of Tauba. 

In fact besides Attar there had been a few more writers who have written fables of 
birds. Ibn Sina (980-1037), Ahmad Ghazali (d 1126), Muhammad Ghazali (1058 b) 
and Najmuddin Razi. Most of them named their works as ‘ Risalah al-Tair'. Except 
Muhammad Ghazali other wrote their above-mentioned Risala in Persian. Scholars differ 


in the authenticity of Mohammad Ghazali's risala. Some of them like Ahmad Mojahed 
(1997) who edited the Persian works of Ahmad Ghazali, are of the view that originally it 
was written by Ahmad Ghazali himself in Persian as well as Arabic. But Jalal Sattari 
(1994) opines that originally it was written by Mohammad Ghazali in Arabic and later on 
his brother Ahmad Ghazali translated it into Persian.Ahmad Mojahed says that Ahmad 
Ghazali was unlike his brother, a true mystic. So the authenticity goes in his favour. Dr. 
Hashmatullah Riyazi (1369 hijri) traces the story of the fable to the Panchtantra written in 
India, which was translated into Arabic and Persian under the name ‘ Kalila wa Dimna ’. 
All these authors have given the exalted position to the Simurgh. 

Jalal Sattari (1994) studied the symbology of the Sufis. According to his analysis 


the Simurgh stands for the Self of man 
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1 Jalal Sattari. op. cit. page 128 

2 Ibid, p. 128 
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Simurgh represents the Self, the soul of the World (the Universal Soul), the 
Beloved, the Archangel Gibrail, Active Intellect (aql fa ’al) and the Holy Spirit. 

He quotes Rozebahan Baql Shirazi (1128-1209) who is his ‘ Abhar al Aashqin’ 
compares the Simurgh with human Psyche. According to Shaikh Rozebahan - 
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According to Jalal Sattari the Simurgh is the pivot of the world. The Simurgh 
represents a paradoxical state. It has two faces one towards human being and other 
towards the divine being. Through it man attains the divinity. We can say that Simurgh is 
the ideal Self for which every self (represented by various birds) longs for and aspires for. 
Attar was a great Sufi. He described the growth of the self and its stages of growth in the 
form of seven valleys. The other above mentioned authors have not mentioned any kind 
of such valleys. Attar’s Mcmtiq al Fair is far far comprehensive and a detailed work in the 
human spiritual growth. He has put his growth of self in a more concrete form in his 
another wonderful book - ‘th q Musibatnama’ (the Book of Creative Suffering). 

In ‘the Musibatnama ’, Attar says concretely what he says allegorically in ‘the 
Mantiq ’. ‘The Musibatnama ’ describes a journey of soul through various stages. The soul 
or self has been personified as a seeker. The central character is a seeker who is 
awakened to the quest for the Reality. In the preliminary stage he knows nothing about 
oneself or the Truth. He is worried about where he belongs, who he is and what is his 
situation in life. His mental condition is akin to those of the birds in ‘the Mantiq ’ before 
setting out for the journey. 

1 Ibid, page 135 
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In the first stage the seeker turns to such phenomenon as water, the sun, the moon, 
wind, matter, soil and the like. All of these things describe their own helplessness and 
inadequacy and tell the seeker that are unable to help him towards his self-knowledge. In 
such a quest the seeker turns to his guide again and again who enlightens him of the real 
role of each of the above objects in life. His guide represents the real self within him. 

At the second stage the seeker turns toward the prophets. He seeks an answer 
from Adam, Abraham, Moses, Christ and Mohammad.Adam expressed his inadequacy 
by saying that there are thousand of veils between him and the Reality. Abraham advised 
him to adopt obedience and hard work; Moses speaks of patience and Christ of purity. At 
last the seeker reaches to the prophet Mohammad. 

The Prophet Mohammad advises him that the true way is into his own heart. He 
has to go through five stages - the senses, (hiss), imagination (khyal), reason (aql), heart 
(dil) and the soul (jaan ). In this part of the book Attar very beautifully presents the theory 
of the growth of self through the five stages. When questioned, the senses reply that they 
are inadequate to guide the seeker because they can only perceive the world of many, not 
unity. Imagination explains that though it has entered the world of unity but this unity is a 
unity based on an illusion and it cannot give him any answer. Then the seekers turn to 
reason. The reason tells him that if any one praises the power of reason he is right, but if 
he considers the reason to be the entire answer then he is not right. Then the seeker 
requests the heart to guide him. But the heart replies that he himself derives his existence 
from the soul. The soul, when approached, scolds the seeker that after a lot of useless 
striving he has come to him The soul says to him whatever the salik has been seeking is 
in fact, in his own self and that the salik himself has been a veil between him and the 
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Truth. He advises the seeker that he should jump into the sea of his own soul. Then the 
seeker jumps into the sea of the soul and achieves ‘ farm ’ which results into the seeker’s 
rebirth. The seeker now sees the reality of both the worlds into his own self. The ending 
of both the books - ‘the Musibatnamci ’ and ‘the Mantiq ’ are the same, that is, the reality 
of oneself and the world (visible and invisible) and attaining to it is within one’s own 


self. So all the spiritual realization is, in fact, a homecoming. It is in Musibatnama that 


Attar at a certain place put forth the Sufi concept of man when he writes - 
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That is, man is not only a combination of the earth and water, or blood and flesh. 


his status is above than these, and the whole cosmos is within him, better to say, he 
himself is the cosmos. The way of this spiritual entity is towards the spirit or the soul. 
The man concerned here is not he who is born to die but the man who is the Divine 


Secret and the sacred soul. The painful longing ( Talab ) is the way to achieve the Divine 


Secret. 
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‘He (the man who meditates) wanders, until he exchanges the body for the spirit, 
letting his body attain to the spirit while still alive.’ (Tr. Fritz Meier) 

Oh! We have come to a very sensitive and esoteric point of ‘exchanging the body 
for the spirit Fritz Meier quotes from the Asrarnama (of Attar). 


1 & : ‘Darva-i Jan’ by Hellmut Ritter, p. 27 



Then they wandered from the body to the heart, 

And from the heart on to the spirit and then to the court (of God) 

Similarly he quotes from the Haylajnama (of Attar) 

Here from the heart wanders on to the spirit 

(And then) cast both, heart and spirit, into sheer nonbeing! 

t 

Commenting on the above line he says: 

‘Such passages refer primarily to the change in man’s position toward what he 
considers himself; from self, identification with his corporeal manifestation, he 
progresses to self-identification with God. But they refer at the same time to the increase 
in the faculty of sight until it passes beyond sensuous and corporeal, or passes through it, 
to the spirit at work behind it. 

He further quotes from the ‘ Asrarnama ’ in continuance of the above subtle point: 
Whenever the self ceases to exist in thee. 

The duality of spirit and body remains no long. 

When spirit and body are quickly illumined. 

The body quickly becomes spirit and the spirit body. 

The body with its darkness is like the back of a mirror. 

But the spirit is the bright side of the mirror. 

If the back of the spirit be cleansed. 

The two become one 


Fritz Meier. Ibid, page 282 
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Since now for Mohammad spirit was body and body spirit. 
He ascended to heaven with one as well as the other 


But as long as thou are confined in time and space. 

Thou canst never see thy body in its spirituality. 

The above was Attar’s doctrine of the growth of self and its ultimate 
transubstantiation. This process is very difficult to describe because it is based on total 
experiential level of the seeker. Our source is only the writings of the great masters. 
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B. GROWTH OF SELF ACCORDING TO SOME OTHER SUFIS 

Jalaluddin Rumi (1207-1273) 

He was known as Rumi and Maulana Rum also. He is considered the greatest 
mystical poet of Persia. He was born in Balkh. He belonged to a family that was highly 
respected and had produced a many jurists and divines. He was twelve years old when his 
father suddenly left Balkh with his family toward Westward journey. This migration was 
because of the Mongol hordes. They reached in Rum (Turkey) and settled there. He was 
married there. Then the family migrated to Konia where Rumi’s father Bahaul-Din 
Walad, died. Rumi began his training under his father’s former pupil Burhanul-Din 
Muhaqqiq of Tirmidh. Rumi was then of twenty-five years. After the death of his teacher, 
Rumi followed his mystical activities among people. In 1944 a wandering dervish, 
Shamsul-Din of Tabriz, arrived at Konia. Jalaluddin found in him the image of his 
Beloved that he had been seeking since long in his heart. Both of this great souls were 
lost pinto each other for about two years in seclusion. Rumi’s followers and the 
companions could not tolerate their strong bond. Shams Tabriz was forced to flee to 
Damsons. But Rumi’s son, Sultan Walad, brought him back. But soon he was again 
forced to leave Konia. This time Shams Tabriz vanished without leaving a trace behind. 

The loss of Shams Tabriz was a great loss to Rumi. He convulsed and suffered 
much anguish caused by the separation of his Beloved friend. Later on he wrote his 
Diwan-i Shams-i Tabriz which he dedicated to the memory of his lost friend or his 
second self. In 1261, Husamul-Din, one of his pupils, requested Rumi to produce his 
greatest work Masnavi. Masnavi was written in six volumes. It is a masterpiece in 
the Sufi literature that deals with all of the Sufi themes. In fact this depicts the 
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journey (or growth) of the human soul towards its perfection. Masnavi is full of 
psychological truths besides other important literary, theological and mystical themes. 
Erich Fromm (1972) a famous psychoanalyst and a student of Freud wrote about 
Rumi. 

“Rumi was not only a poet and a mystic and the founder of a religious order; he 
was also a man of profound insight into the nature of man. He discussed the nature of 
instincts, the power of reason over the instincts, the nature of the self, of 
consciousness, the unconscious and cosmic consciousness; he discussed the problem 
of freedom, of certainty, of authority. In all these areas, Rumi has a great deal to say 
which is important to those concerned with the nature of man.” 

We shall study here in brief Rumi’s views on self and its spiritual growth as 
depicted in his writings especially the Masnavi. We have already noted his comments 
on ‘AqV in the second chapter. 

Rumi has not written his views on self and its growth like it is found in the books 
of a psychologist or a philosopher. Rumi was basically a mystic who made poetry his 
vehicle to convey his ideas. His ideas on self and its growth lies scattered in his 
writings. It is a separate project to systematize his views on self. Here we shall study 
in brief his views confining ourselves to the first, second and third volumes of his 
Masnavi. 1 2 

Rumi follows the same Sufi terminology as the others have used. He uses the 


1 In his preface to Ra/.a Araslch's work Rumi: the Persian, The Sufi' Routlcgc & Kcgan Paul, 1972, p. ix 

2 For the present study on Rumi the following books were consulted: 

1. Masnavi (I-VI Vols.). Kitab Bhavanm. New Delhi, 1976. 

2. Masnavi (I-III Vols.) Tr. & Commented and Edited by Nicholson, R. A. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1940. 

3. Rumi: Poet and Mystic, Nicholson, RA 1950, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 



The terms, nafs, qalb or dil, ruh, raw an, jaan, sirr etc. for the human self. He mentions, 
like others, the Cosmo-spiritual domains - nasnt, malakut, lahut etc. 

About the carnal soul (nafs ammarah) he says - 
‘Your nafs is the mother of all idols: 
the material idd is a snake, but 
the spiritual idol is a dragon. 

‘Its easy to break an idol, very easy; 

To regard the self as easy to subdue 
is folly-, folly. 

O son, if you would know the form 
Of the self, read the description f Hell 
With its seven gates. 

From the self at every moment issues 
An act of deceit; and pin each of 
Those deceits a hundred Pharaohs 

And their hosts are drowned.’ (Masnavi I, 772) 

Rumi says that the carnal desires are, in fact. Hell (as in the above lines). The 
baser desires are so strong in their appetite that man cannot satisfy his desires. 

‘This carnal self (nafs) is Hell, and Hell is a dragon (the fire of) which is not 
diminished by oceans (of water). 

It would drink up the Seven Seas, and still be blazing of that consumer of all 
creatures would not become less ’ (Masnavi I, p, 76) 
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Rumi uses dragon, snake, python, ass and horse as metaphors for the carnal soul. 
The person without a spiritual training remains under the sway of his bodily desires. He is 
driven by these impulses. At a place he has used woman j/as a metaphor for the carnal 
self and advises us to do the opposite of her advice to disarm her (the carnal soul). 

‘Know that your fleshly soul is woman and worse than woman, because woman is 
a part (of evil), but your fleshy soul is evil entire. 

If you take counsel with your fleshy soul, oppose that vile one (in) whatsoever she 
may say.’ ( Mctsnavi , II, p.339) 

But the real nature of man is not fleshy only. It is transpersonal - 
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(Mctsnavi, II, p. 69) 

According to Rumi our senses are under the control of Aql and Aql is under Ruh. 
The Aql is imprisoned. When Ruh removes the obstacles from its path, it gets freedom. 
Then Aql (intellect) controls the senses but are may become entangled in perplexing 
speculation. The power of the Ruh frees it from these chains. ‘The freed intellect is the 
aql-i ma 'ad (or aql fa ’al )’ 1 
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Rumi hints at the Transphysical human nature in the following lines - 

(m m /> ncj 


Nicholson, Commentary on Book III, p. 49 
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Rumi talks about the cosmic growth of self that when we sow something in the 
earth it becomes bread. It is eaten, assimilated and converted into sperm, produces the 
man endowed with spirit-vegetable, animal and intellectual respectively. 

‘They cast a grain of wheat under earth, then from its earth they raised up ears of 

com. 

Once more they crushed it with the mill. Its value increased and it became soul- 
invigorating bread; 

Again they crushed the bread under their teeth. It became the mind and spirit and 
understanding of one endowed with reason; 

Again, when that spirit became lost in love, it became (as that which) rejoiceth the 
sowers after the sowing. ’ 

(Masnavi, I, p. 172) 

The above verse is interpreted by Nicholson as ‘The soul, as a mode of Divine 
Being undergoes a similar evolution: it orders that its inherent potentialities may be 
developed and exhibited, it descends into the world of matter, where from the lowest 
phases of soul-life it gradually rises to the highest and, having traversed the whole circle 
of existence and thus attained to the utmost perfection of which it is capable, give itself 
up to God and realizes its essential unity with Him” 1 

For the spiritual growth the first thing is that man should not consider himself 
limited to the five physical senses only. Other than the physical senses there are spiritual 
senses also by the help of which the human self grows towards the transpersonal self. 


1 Commentary on Book I, p. 190 
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‘Thy bat-like senses are running towards the sunset; thy pearl-scattering senses are faring 
towards the sunrise. 

The way of (physical) sense perception is the way of asses, 

O rider: have shame, O thou that are jostling (vying) with asses! 

Besides these five (physical) senses, there are five (spiritual) senses: those (latter) 
are like red gold, while these (physical) senses are like copper. 

In the bazaar where they (the buyers) are expert, how should they buy the copper 
sense like (as though it were) the sense of gold? 

The bodily sense is eating the food of darkness; the spiritual sense is feeling from 

a sun. 

O thou that hast borne the baggage of thy senses to the Unseen, put forth thy 
hand, like Moses, from thy bosom.’ 

Masnavi II, p. 229 

Further he continues to advise us to transcend the physical sense and to achieve 
our transcendental nature which is not conditioned by anything spatial or temporal. 

‘O thou whose attributes are (those of) the Sun of Divine knowledge, while the 
sun in heaven is confined to a single attribute. 

Now thou becomest the Sun, and now the Sea; now the mountain of Qaf, and now 
the Anqa. 

In thine essence then are neither this nor that, O thou that art greater than (all) 
imaginations and more than (all) more! 

The spirit is associated (endowed) with knowledge and reason: what has the spirit 
to do with Arabic and Turkish? 
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If the animal sense could see the King (God), then the ox and ass would behold 


Allah.’ 


Masnavi II. p. 225 

Rumi says in the above verse that besides animal sense man has another sense 

unconditioned by the desire of the body. We have to ourselves to become formless to 

\ 

achieve the Formless. The sensuous eye perceives the things of sense but is blend to “the 

light God.” If it is guided by ‘the inner light’ it can go to the straight path. 

How to achieve the state of‘formlessness’? Rumi advises us 

■if" ^ 
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Pass on from the name and look at the attributes, in order that the attributes may show 

thee the way to the essence. 


(Masnavi, II, p. 415) 

According to Rumi the growth of self is not to a product of external conditionings 
(as the behaviorists claim) but it is endogenous. It is an innate development. It is a kind of 
substantial change brought about by the substantial motion ( harkat-i jauhari). 
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‘My wings have grown out of my very essence. I do not stick two wings on with 



(Masnavi II, p. 406) 

The growth towards the spirit is very difficult because our self in the beginning is 
full of many arrested growths and obstacles. He warns us. 

‘The being of Man is a jungle; be on your guard against this being, if you are of 
that (Divine) Breath. 





In our being there are thousands of wolves and hogs; (there is) goodly and 


ungodly and fair and foul.’ 


(Masnavi II, p. 294) 

Our self remains scattered into various sub-selves and every sub self tries to 


develop itself. This makes us torn into many sides. Rumi hints at multiple I’s in our self. 

‘At every moment a (different) species bursts up in the breast: now a devil, and 
now an angel, now wild beats’. 


(Masnavi II, P. 299) 


And 
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But man should not lose hope because in this jungle there is a secret way. 

‘From that marvelous, jungle with which every lion is acquainted, there is a 
hidden way to the breasts which ensure (the spiritual) prey. ’ 


(Masnavi, II, p. 294) 

This hidden way is revealed by the Master (Murshid). The growth towards the 
Transcendental Self is not possible without the guidance of a teacher who has himself 
attained self-realization. 


The murshid calms the demanding nafs ammarah - 

‘(But) in thy hand, O thou with (love for) whom the soul of Moses is intoxicated, 
the dragon or serpent became (as) the rod (in the hand of Moses)’ 

Masnavi II, p, 339. 
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It means under the presence of the saint the nafs is calmed and controlled like the 
serpent that was changed into a rod in the hands of Moses. 

He (God) said: Grasp it and fear not: We will restore it to its former state. 

(Quran XX 22) 

Rumi advises us not to go on this path without a spiritual guide. 
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The murshid saint provides a psychological environment where the real self of the 
novice is bom. Every birth entails pain, so this psychological birth is also painful. We are 
so much attached with our false self. Our illusions, our self-images and individual 
conception that we do not want to shed them. Our false self is woven around our self¬ 
attitudes and shedding a single attitude or conception fills us with anxiety. Our whole 
personality is shaken. 

Under the guidance of the teacher the novice restructure his self. He begins seeing 
his true self within his own heart. His true self lies hidden behind his false self. This 
‘looking within’ and shedding the false self is very painful. But out of this pain only his 
self grows. It is like giving birth to the child (true self) and the teacher is like the midwife 
who helps in this process of‘rebirth’. 

‘Pain will arise from such looking within, and the pain will bring him out from the 
veil (of self-conceit). 

‘Until mothers are overtaken by the pains of childbirth, the child finds no way to 
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This (God-given) trust is in the heart, and the heart is pregnant (with it): these 
counsels (of the prophets and saints) are like the midwife. 

The midwife may say that the woman has no pain; but pain is necessary, pain is 
makes) a way for the child (to be born).’ 


(.Masnavi II, p. 351) 

After the birth of a child the task does not end. Then the child is attached with 
mother’s breast for milk. He is in the oral stage of psychoanalysis. He desires all the 
pleasures of feeling. The next step is to wean the child away. The child should leave his 
mother’s breast after some time for further growth and maturity. In the same way when 
the spiritual birth has taken place the self avoids all the pleasures. This is what Rumi says 
in the following verse - 
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Thus growth means wearing away from the sensual pleasures, which is a painful 
and gradual process in which the novice empties one’s mind of all the evil thoughts to 
welcome the divine inspiration. 


I 
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Rumi suggests us to kill our nafs 



save our spirit. Sacrifice this nafs as prophet 


Ibrahim ( khalil-Allah ) sacrificed his son Ismail. This is true TAKBIR. 
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Gradually the self outgrows the body and its nature ( ) and leaves the chain of 

cause and effect. To outgrow nature is transcending the causality and vice versa. The 
human self then achieves a state of acausality, that, it is not under the field of physical or 
bodily phenomenon when causality is the basic rule. Carl Jung, the Transpersonal 


Psychoanalyst calls this state of acausality as ‘synchronity’. Rumi says: 
■ & w . / * -y ; 
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When the (spiritual) eye has become piercing, he (the owner) sees without causes. 
You who are in (the bondage of) sense perception, pay you herd to causes! 

He whose spirit is beyond (the world of) natural properties - to him belongs the 
position of power to rive (the chain of) causes. 

But how to gather the scattered and split selves and integrate into a whole self 
(nafs mutmaina)? Rumi answers - through love. It is love that the purifies and integrates 
the divided selves. 


^ 1 * * * 

Let us study hereunder a story told by Rumi in the Masnavi - I, which describes 
allegorically the growth of self resulted by the purification of the soul by love. Rumi like 
many others Sufi authors adopts the method of telling allegorical stories which in fact 





have internal meanings behind. The Sufis have always veiled their messages with various 
literary devices. The story is as follows: 

A certain King fell in love with a handmaiden (Kanizak) and bought her the 
brought her to his palace. He was very happy. But she fell pill soon. The King gathered 
the physicians and asked them to cure her sickness. The arrogant physicians tried their 
best to cure her sickness but the more remedies they applied, the more did the illness 
increase. The sick; girl became thin as a hair. The King was most distressed and his eyes 
flowed with tears of blood like a river. 



(Vol. I) 


The King was very disappointed to see the powerlessness of the physicians. He 
ran to the mosque. He prayed there while weeping. He slept in the middle of weeping. He 
dreamed that an old man appeared. He said that the King’s prayers were granted. A 
stranger would come to meet him the next day. The King should trust him as the visitor 
would be a skilled physician. 

Next day a physician (sage) appeared before the King. The King’s heart was 
soothed to see him. The King welcomed him with respect and love and narrated his 
problem. No sooner the physician (who in fact was a divine sage) saw the handmaiden, 
than he understood her ailment. He perceived that she was heart-sore. The disease was 
not in the body but in heart. 

w 


(Vol. I) 
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The sage interviewed the girl very gently in the solitude. He found out that the 
handmaiden was in love with a goldsmith at her town. The sage went to the King and told 
him the matter and advised him to summon the goldsmith who was in Samarcand. The 
King’s men brought the goldsmith. The king showered his bounties over him and wedded 
the handmaiden with the goldsmith. During six months the girl was wholly restored to 
health. 

King prepared a potion (slow poison) for the goldsmith. He (the goldsmith) was 
given to drink it. Gradually the goldsmith began to dwindle before her. He became sick 
and lost his beauty. When he lost his beauty he lost his previous place in the maiden’s 
heart. 

>J^ (jZS 

(Vol. I) 

The sick goldsmith died soon afterwards. 

The above story told by Rumi in fact hides many secrets in its concealed 
meanings. It is not only a simple story, but also a map of the Sufi methodology of 
tazkiya-i nafs and attainment of the final stage of the perfection. Nicholson (1937) quotes 
from a commentary on the Masnavi, which is given below - 

“The King is the spirit (ruhj in Man, which loves the soul (nafs) and desires to 
purity her because by means of the (purified) soul many works of devotion are performed 
and much spiritual knowledge is acquired. But though she has a certain affinity with him, 
she is indisposed to exchange her own world for a better. This indisposition is 
symbolized by the illness that overtakes her and separates her from the King. Thereupon 
the intellect ( aql'), which is the vizier of the spirit intervenes in the guise of a physician 
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(tabib), but only succeeds in aggravating the soul’s malady. The spirit, perceiving that 
intellectual remedies are of no avail, turns humbly to God, confesses its helplessness, and 
prays for help. God sends His Beauty {Jamal), which appears to the spirit in the likeness 
of a Saint {wall). (The saint is the heart in which the Divine Beauty is manifested), and 
the spirit says to him, ‘thou art my beloved in reality; not the heart (dil) that claimed to be 
able to heal itself. Then the heart, in agreement with the spirit, gives the soul ( nafs ) in 
marriage to her beloved, namely, sensual desire (hawa); but after a time the heart 
gradually administers to Desire the potion of gnosis ( irfan), so that it wastes away and 
becomes hateful in the eyes of the soul and finally dies. Thus both the soul that - 
commands to evil (nafs-i ammarah ) attain to the blessedness of the soul at peace (nafs-i 
mutmainnah) ” 

Thus, we see how brilliantly Rumi represents the inner happenings of human 
psyche in the form of a simple allegorical tale. 

At many places Rumi writes like a modern psychologist. Modern psychology 
bases man’s personality on his habits or conditionings. It says that man is a product of his 
habits or conditionings. Man’s responses to the environment are all learnt responses. He 
has been conditioned to certain behaviours. Even his intellectual and emotional behavior 


is the product of his habits. His emotions like anger, jealousy, joy etc. are all the products 
of his certain habits to respond to certain situations. Rumi says exactly this in the 


following verses - 
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1 Nicholson, Commentary onBook-I, page 15. 










(Vol. II). 


Rumi says that our bad habits become very strong with time and overpower us - 


(Vol. II). 

He advises us to remold our structure of habits in the beginning otherwise later on 


it will not be possible to get rid of them. 



But he differs from the modern psychologist when he says that behind our 
external senses there is an invisible consciousness that controls them and develops the 
senses towards finer and finer subtleties leading towards ‘inspiration’ (wahi), which is the 
acme of the growth of self in spirituality. Let us hear him. Rumi describes this inner 
psycho-spiritual development very lucidly, logically and systematically. He begins the 
following description with the integration of the perceptual faculties that move together 
towards progress by enriching each other. 

‘The five (spiritual) senses are linked with one another, because all these five 
have grown from one root. 

The strength of one becomes the strength of the rest: each one becomes the 
cupbearer to the rest. 

Seeing with the eye increases speech; speech increases penetration in the eye. 

Penetration (of sight) becomes the (means of) awakening (stimulating) every 
sense, (so that) perception (of the spiritual) becomes familiar to (all) the senses. 
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When one sense (in the course of its) progress has loosed (its) bonds, all the rest 
of the senses become changed. 

When one sense has perceived things that are not objects of sense perception that 
which is of the invisible world becomes apparent to all the senses. 

(That) every sense of thine may become an apostle to the senses (of others) and 
lead all senses into that paradise.’ 

(Vol. II, p. 390) 

Then Rumi describes that once the senses are divinized they adopt subtler and 
subtler forms (i.e. ranging from Taba, nafs, qalb, nth, khafa, akhafa etc.) and finally 
receives inspiration ( wait). 

‘The body is manifest, the spirit is concealed: the body is as the sleeve the spirit 
as the hand. 

Again, the intellect is more concealed than spirit: (your mental) perception makes 
its way to (apprehends) the spirit sooner (than it apprehends the intellect). 

The spirit (that partakes) of Divine inspiration is more concealed than the 
intellect, because it is (of) the Unseen: it belongs to that side.’ 

(Vol. II, p. 390). 

The above were the grades of the subtleties achieved by our self during its growth 
(ascent) towards inspiration. This is the state which is called the state of wall or the 
Perfect Man. The ultimate result of the spiritual growth is THE PERFECT MAN. But this 
way is very difficult to cover. Rumi advises us time and again not to travel alone but with 
a true guide. 







Rumi’s concept of the metaphysical growth of self is summarized succinctly in 
the following verse - 

I died as mineral and became a plant, 

I died as plant and rose to animal, 

I died as animal and I was Man. 

Why should I fear? When was I less by dying? 

Yet once more I shall die as Man, to sour 
With angels blest; but even from angelhood 
I must pass on: all except God doth perish 
When I have sacrificed my angel-soul, 

I shall become what no mind e’er conceived. 

Oh, let me not exist! For non-existence 
Proclaims in organ tones.” To him we shall return.” 

(Math III, verse 3901) 

Rumi hints at the transpersonal growth of the human self time and again 
‘From realm to realm man went, reaching his present reasoning, knowledgeable, 
robust state; forgetting earlier forms of intelligence. ’ 

So, too shall he pass beyond the current form of perception? There are a thousand 
other forms of Mind. 

But he has fallen asleep. He will say: T had forgotten my fulfillment, ignorant that 
sleep and fancy were the cause of my sufferings.’ 
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He says: ‘My sleeping experience do not matter. ’ 

Come, leave such asses to their meadow. 

/ 

Because of necessity, man acquires organs. So, necessitous one, increase your 

need.” 1 

The last lines are noteworthy. Rumi says that man’s inner growth depends upon 
his intense longing to grow towards the higher self. The longing becomes the guide and 
pulls us upward leaving the baser self down. 


1 Idrish Shah, The Sufis. Penguin Books, England. 1986 p. 272. 
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Mulla Sadra (1571b) 


Mulla Sadra whose complete name was Sadr al-Din Muhammad Shirazi was bom 
in Shiraz in about 979/1571. Since childhood he was very brilliant and was given the 
best possible education. According to Syyed Hossein Nasr Mulla Sadra’s life can be 
divided into three distinct periods: the period of childhood and schooling in Shiraz and 
Ispahan the period of asceticism near Qum and the period of teaching and writing. His 
life testifies that in order to be effective theoretical knowledge must be combined with 
spiritual realization. 1 

Mulla Sadra created a new school of Hikmat. On the one hand, he put the 
intuitions of the Gnostics and especially of Ibn Arabi and his followers into a logical 
dress and on the other hand by drawing out the philosophical and metaphysical 
implications of the teachings of the Imams. 

According to Syyed Hossein Nasr “The particular genius of Mulla Sadra was to 
synthesize and unify the three paths which lead to the Truth, viz. revelation, rational 
demonstration, and purification of the soul, which last in turn leads to illumination.” 2 

Mulla Sadra wrote many books in philosophy, mysticism and theosophy. We shall 
discuss here two of his principles for which he is famous. 

1. Substantial Motion. 

2. Unity of the knower and the known. 

We shall relate these concepts to the growth of human self. In fact these two 

concepts, partakes the growth of self as we shall see. 


1 Scvved Hossein Najr. Sadruddin Shirazi, in ‘The History of Muslim Philosophy (Ed) Sharif; p.938 


' Ibid, p. 939 
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Substantial Motion 


(Harkat-i-Jauhari) 

The concept of motion or change has a long history of discussion in the history of 
philosophy. (Atomists believed in the displacement of atoms as the change or motion). 1 

The important question in the motion is whether it is given from outside, or it is 
something adjacent to the moved or it is something other than the two. Mulla Sadra says 
it is something other than the above two conditions. 

Motion is not something like particles given to the object from outside to make it 
moving. The relationship between the motion and the moved is not like as between two 
different bodies. The relation between the motion and the moved is the relation of a thing 
with the growth of itself from that very thing. It means the thing moves itself. It does not 
get motion from outside. The moved object derives motion from itself and does not 
borrow it from any other object. 


The ‘substantial motion’ means the substance of the thing undergoes 
transformation. According to Mulla Sadra motion or change is not limited to quantity 
(kam), quality (k aif) and place (makanj only. These are called accidents ( arz ). The 
accidents require a substance for their subsistence. Any change in them is consequent 


upon the change in the substance. Dr. Abdul Karim Sarush interprets it as follows: 



# 


1 Nihad Na-aram Jahan, Dr Abdul Karim Sarosh, Kitab Khana Milli Iran, 1378AH, p. 35. 





The Peripatetic (the Aristotelians) and even Ibn sina who followed them denied 
‘substantial motion’. Mulla Sadra on the other hand based his philosophical edifice on 
this very principal. He considered the world to be like a river which is flowing 
continuously. The motion is the continuous regeneration and recreation of the world at 
every moment. It is not only the accidents but also the substance of the universe itself 
which partakes of motion and becoming. This is also called continuous recreation and 
rebirth. 

Mulla Sadra’s concept of the substantial motion in fact is the other name of the 
concept ‘ Fana-i-zat This is not only a passing away of the accidents and the attributes in 
a psychological sense, but it talks about a total change, a complete transformation of the 
basic substance. It is not limited to one species only but the whole world is in the 
substantial motion in which each and every particle undergoes change and gives way to 
the new thing. The each particle attains a new identity in each instant. 

Syyed Hossein Nasr explains Mulla Sadra’s substantial motion as: 

‘In addition, it is known that all beings in the universe are seeking perfection and 
are in the process of becoming and change in order to remove imperfections. Since divine 
manifestation never repeats itself, God creates new theophanies at every moment in order 
to remove imperfections and bring new perfections to things. The matter of each being, 
therefore, is continuously in the process of wearing a new dress, i.e. being wed to a new 
form, without, however, casting its older dress. It is only the rapidity of this change that 
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makes it imperceptible and guarantees the continuity and identification of a particular 
being through the stages of substantial motion.’ 1 


A History of Muslim Philosophy, op. cit. p. 949 



Thus substantial motion is an inner transformation of things in which there is not 
simply a coming into being and a passing away but a process through which a new state 
of being is reached. 

This view of continuous recreation of the world is shared by the Sufis. Rumi 
expresses it - 

“Every moment the world is being renewed, and we 
Unaware of its perpetual change. 

Life is ever pouring in afresh, though in the body 
It has the semblance of continuity.” 

(Math. 1, 1142, Tr. Nicholson) 

This concept of the substantial motion is the explanation of the ‘growth of the 
self in a mystic or a Sufi. No any other philosopher has systematized as well as 
propounded such a unique and wonderful philosophical principle to explain the mystic 
way of spiritual growth. The new comers when they first of all are acquainted with this 
concept of the ‘substantial motion’ which states that everything in this world is under 
change, a question arises in his mind. If everything is under going transformation every 
moment then what about our sense of identity? We feel ourselves having an unchanged 
identity Does the identity not change in the Trans formative actions of the substantial 
motion? Mulla Sadra replies that every existent has two aspects - 

1. Malkuti aspect 

2. Mutghair aspect 
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The ‘malkutf aspect does not undergo any change. It is in the realm which transcends 
the phenomenal world of change and degeneration. It is the second aspect, the 
‘mutghair ’ aspect, which is the world of the substantial motion. In its ‘ascent’ ( 

^Matter of everything and puts on a new dress without taking off the older one. Every 
new perfect state contains the previous perfect states. In this way the previous identity 
does not change but acquires a new perfected mode of being. This is what is called as 
growth. 

The Unity Of The Knower And The Known Or The Intellect And The 
Intelligible (ittehad aqal wa maqul) 

The unity of the knower and the known is another principle for which Mulla Sadra 
is known. The Aristotelians like Ibn Sina denied this principle. This principle, in fact, is 
the outcome of Mulla Sadra’s basic principle of the substantial motion Syyed Hossein 
Nasr explains this principle of Mulla Sadra as follows - 

“Perception is for him (Mulla Sadra) a movement from potentiality to actuality 
and an elevation in the degree of being in which the perceiver or knower rises from his 
own level of existence to the level of existence of that which is perceived through the 
union between the knower and the known which characterizes all intellection.” 1 

Dr. Abdul Karim Surosh writes “Sadruddin (Mulla Sadra) has a theory which is 
called ‘unity of the intellect, intellectual and the intelligible.’ Speaking in simpler terms 
this means ‘a man is what he knows’. Following this, it means that as the knowledge of 
man grows, his self also grows to that extent. It is not such that his self remains static but 


1 Ibid p. 953 





its acts (ami) have grown above (proving a static substance), on the contrary his self also 
has grown above at the same time. This growth of self is not in any sort of physical 
quantity but in the sense of internal growth.” 

Then he quotes Mulla Sadra ‘It is a weak-mindedness if somebody thinks that the 
self essentially and substantially remains the same throughout life. In fact the self in the 
beginning is nothing.... it grows towards maturity and reaches the state of the active 
intellect (aql fa ’al). ’ 1 2 

According to this principle not only the attributes but the substance of the self also 
changes and grows. 

Professor Jalaluddin Ashtiyani in his book on Mulla Sadra writes about the 
union of the knower and the known - 

‘Self or mind in its first stage is in the state of body and through substantial 
transformation reaches the state of intellection or reasoning; and the intellectual forms 
(Suar ilmiya) are the aggravated forms of this very substance of the mind, these are not 
accidents added to the existence. Mind grows in perception from potentiality to actuality 
and from imperfection to perfection. The (intellectual) forms that are added to the mind 
(in fact) are the result of the substantial transformation. And this growth into the 
(intellectual) forms is putting on a new dress on the precious dress, not first taking off the 
previous dress to put on the now one. The relationship of the new actuality to the 
previous actuality is like the more perfected state with the (previous) less perfected 
state.” 3 


1 Nihad Na Aram Jahan, p.88 

2 Asfar, the fourth journey, eighth chapter, first part. 

3 Sharh-e Hal Va Ara-ye Falsafi-ye Mulla Sadra by Pr. Sayyed Jalaluddin Ashtiyani. The center of 
Publication of the office of Islamic Propagation of the Islamic Seminary of Qum, 1398 AH, page 150 



Mulla Sadra theorises that the self after passing through the substantial motion 
achieves a state of independence (tajarrad). The relationship of the human self (or mind) 
to the body is like that of a fruit to the tree. When the fruit ripes and falls, it has its own 
independent life. The self begins with sensation (ahsas) and grows to the union with the 
active intellect. The sensation grows into perception with the growth of the self. The 
perceptions are the growing of the self towards perfection. Then these perceptions grow 
into more subtle intellectual forms which go on acquiring still subtler forms and finally 
the knower unites with the known. The knower becomes the known. Professor Astiyani 
writes - 

‘As stated earlier that the self in its first stage is in the state of body and after 
transformation reaches the state of being a self and becomes a state for intelligible forms 
and pure meanings and every form that enters (or rises) into the self, also enters into the 
compass of its existence and in the external existence gets united with the self and the self 
from the sphere of matter through the medium of acquisition of independence (tajarrad) 
rises to the intermediate world (barzakh ) and then to the intelligible world. So the self (or 
mind) in the state of intellection and reasoning is totally identified with them and 
becomes them.” 1 

The destination of the growth is fana-fi-allah (effacement in God) and baqi-ba- 
allah (subsistence with God). 




Ibid, page 174 



Substantial Motion And The Growth Of Self 


The Sufi thinkers and the other Islamic philosophers have agreed to the existence 
of a non-material substance in the material body of man. They called it the ‘ nafs-natiqa 
Many question have been ensued on whether this non-material substance called nafs (or 
self) present in the body is related to body as a prisoner in the prison or like a bird in the 
cage or something else. 

If we believe that the relationship between body and soul is like a bird in the cage, 
many questions arise in this context. Is the soul (or self) is imprisoned in the material 
body? If it is so, does it, then not prove that the soul too is material? When does this bird 
enter into the cage of the body? Is the foetus - before or after? Has a particular cage been 
made for a particular bird or any bird can be sent to any cage? Have all these birds been 
present before the bodies were created or were created simultaneously? The philosophers 
previous to Mulla Sadra have tried to answer these questions variously and in answering 
them they have arisen more new questions. Mulla Sadra answers all these questions with 
the help of his concept of the ‘substantial motion’. 

According to Mulla Sadra soul is the product or by^-product ( mahsul) of the 
body. In this case, the relationship between body and soul is like between a tree and its 
fruit. But we must know that when it is said that soul is the by-product of the body, it 
does not mean the body is the cause and the soul its effect, or is based on or subsists by 
the body or is an attribute of the body like other attributes of the body. If we say so, we 
shall be supporting the materialists. According to a few materialists also the soul is a by¬ 
product of the body - epiphenomenalists being one of them. They say that soul or self or 
mind is nothing but only an epiphenomena of the body; it is only a complex bodily state. 



Mulla Sadra does not mean this. According to him the soul is not related to body like a 
parasite and also it is not the effect of the body. Body for the soul is like the ‘ground’ 
which holds the ‘potentiality’. It is in the ground of the body where the soul is brought 
up. It is not that the body gives birth to the soul. The body merely gathers the conditions 
for the manifestation of the soul. The soul is a special existent which depends upon the 
body for its coming into existence but it is totally independent from it in being ‘eternal’. 
Mulla Sadra is known by his famous principle. 

(alnafs jismaniyat al-huduth wa ruhaniyat al baqa) i.e. the soul is brought into being with 
the body but it has spiritual subsistence independent of the body. 

According to Mulla Sadra, the soul at the beginning “is” the body which through 
inner growth and change passes through various stages and finally becomes completely 
free from matter and change. Syyed Hossein Nasr explains Mulla Sadra’s concept of the 
growth of self as follows - 

‘The soul ( nafs), according to Mulla Sadra, is a single reality which first appears 
as the body (jism ) and then through substantial motion and an inner transformation 
becomes the vegetative soul, then the animal soul and finally the human soul. This 
development occurs from within the substance of the original body without there being 
any effusion from the heavenly souls or the active intellect. The substance of the human 
sperm is at first potentially a plant; then as it grows in the womb it becomes actually a 
plant and potentially an animal. At birth, it is actually an animal and potentially human, 
and finally at the adolescence it is actually human and potentially either an angel or a 
disciple of the devil. All of these stages lie hidden within the first substance or germ 



which through substantial motion traverses the degrees of being until it becomes 
completely divorced from all matter and potentiality and enjoys immortality in the world 
of pure intelligences.’ 1 

Dr. Abdul Karim Surush interprets this as - 

‘It is not that the soul steps down to meet the body, on the contrary it is the body 
that grows towards the soul. And this growing up of the body towards soul is not such 
that first of al the soul was created and then the soul were sitting somewhere to wait for 
the arrival of the body towards it. But the body itself undergoes renewal and 
transformation at every instant and goes on acquiring a new state of perfection after each 
transformation, and reaches such a state of perfection after which there is no further 
physical change but a spiritual change. In this way two realms physical and spiritual 
come to exist together. ’ 2 

According to this principle, we should not think that every person has a soul 
which lives with him for the whole life like a bird in a cage. On the other hand the soul 
(or the self) continues to grow throughout his life. The soul is structured gradually. It 
keeps on growing. 

According to the theory of substantial motion the metaphysical aspect of human 
being has roots in the natural aspect of him. 

Mulla Sadra was a prolific writer. He has left many works for us in theology, 
philosophy and mysticism. The most important work of Mulla Sadra is the Asfar al Arba 
'ah. Asfar means journeys. This does not mean ordinary journeys but spiritual 


‘ Ibid, p. 954 

2 Nihad Na-Aram Jahan p.76 



journeys. The Asfar of Mulla Sadra is a text on the growth of the human soul in the 
initiatic realization (suluk). In it he has described four stages or journeys of the spiritual 
growth - 

(1) The journey of the creature or creation (khalq) towards the creator or the 
Truth (Haqq) . 

(2) The journey in the Truth with the Truth. 

(3) The journey from the Truth to creation with the truth. 

(4) The journey with the Truth in the creation. 

In the first stage the salik detaches him from everything. In this stage he removes and 
overcomes the different obstacles to his spiritual growth. He tries to remove every veil 
that hides the Truth from him. In this very stage he passes through the different stages of 
the human self. He begins from nafs and rises towards ‘qalb ’, from ‘qalb ’ to ‘ruh ’ and 
from ‘ ruh ’ to the ‘ maqsad aqsa ’ (the final aim). In the first stage of the journey there are 
only these three stations of nafs, qalb and ruh , after which the self undergoes fana ’ in the 
Essence in which there are further stations like ‘ khafi \ ‘akhfa ’ etc which is the subject of 
the second journey. 

Sometimes ‘aql' is also taken as a station in the station of ‘ruh ’. In this way there 
becomes seven spiritual stages - nafs, qalb, aql, ruh, sirr, khafa and akhafa. When the 
mystic (salik) effaces himself in the Truth, the first journey ends and his self is totally 
identified with the self (of the Truth). He enters into the state of mahv (intoxication) and 
he utters the ‘paradoxical sayings’ (shatah,) many a times accused of ‘kufr’ in this state 
and it becomes necessary to draw a limit around him When God’s grace continues, he 
outgrows his state of intoxication and enters into the state of sobriety’ (sahv). He realizes 



‘rcibnbiyat ’ here. He becomes a ‘divine waif. But his spiritual growth does not come to 
an end. He still goes on achieving one after another states of perfection because the sea of 
the essence is bottomless, and the sky is unlimited. He realizes all the Divine Names 
except that which is kept secret for Himself by the Truth. His Wilayat (the state of being 
a wall or saint) reaches its zenith of perfection. His self, actions and attributes are effaced 
into the Essence, actions and the attributes of God (the Truth). After this it is through 
Him that he hears, through Him that he sees and with Him he walks. So 'sirr’ is the 
effacement of his self, ‘ khafa ‘ is the effacement of his attributes and actions and ‘ akhafa ’ 
is the effacement of this effacement (fana-i-fana). We can also say that 'sirr' is the 
effacement in the Essence (fana-dar-zat) and this is where the first journey ends and the 
second journey begins. ‘ khaff is the effacement of ‘ aluhiyat' and ‘akhafa’ is the 
effacement of these two effacements. In this state the circle of the sainthood completes 
itself and the second journey ends and the third journey begins. 

In the third journey the mystic has achieved the state of sobriety after outgrowing 
the state of intoxication. He is now in the subsistence with God ( baqa ba allah). He has 
traveled through all the realms of nasut, malakut and jabarut and has experienced all the 
essential realities of these worlds. In the fourth journey the mystic becomes a rasul of 
God and returns to the world of creation and spreads the divine message among the 
people. He is now in a position to tell the people what they should do to realize God and 
how to keep oneself safe from those things that distract one from God. In this journey 
(which is now horizontal) he is with the Truth . 1 


1 This interpretation of the four journeys is based on the Persian Translation of the Asfar, the first Journey, 
Pages 16-17, Asfar, Tr. Muhammad Khwajui, The Maula Publications, Tehran (1378, AH) 
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The Asfar of Mulla Sadra is a unique text which equates the esoteric sciences with 
the philosophical sciences. He equates the spiritual growth of a mystic with the 
intellectual growth of the philosopher. According to Syyed Hossein Nasr, “This 
monumental work (the Asfar ) is, therefore, an account of the stages of the journey of the 
gnostic, systematized in a logical dress.” 


' A History of Muslim Philosophy' ed. M.M Sharif, p. 937 



Mohammad Ghazali (1058 AD b) 


The two brothers Mohammad Ghazali and Ahmad Ghazali are the two bright 
shining stars in the mystic Islam. Mohammad Ghazali also known as Imam Ghazali was a 
tremendous figure in Islam whose intellectual influence spread through out the world. He 
is sumamed as ‘Islam’s convincing proof (hujjat al Islam) also. He is considered as one 
of the greatest and original thinkers. 

Saeed Shaikh (1962) writes - 

‘There have been many philosophers and scholars in Islam and other religions, 
but the peculiarity of al Ghazali is that his life and work are so intimately connected that 
it is difficult to separate one from the other.’ 1 

Many modem scholars admit that ‘we find al-Ghazali forestalling Descartes’s 
method of doubt, Hume’s skepticism, Kant’s criticism of pure reason, and the spiritual 
empiricism of some of the philosophers of religion of our own time. ’ 2 

Imam Ghazali’s life even is an allegory of the growth of self. His full name was 
Abu Hamid Mohammad at Ghazali. He was bom at Tus in Persia in 450 AH (1058 AD) 
W. Montgomery Watt writes Al-Ghazali’s biography in brief as follows: - 

‘Abu Hamid Muhammad al Ghazali was bom at Tus in Persia in 450 AH (1058 
AD). His father died when he was quite young, but the guardian saw to it that this “lad o ’ 
pairts” and his brother received a good education. After the young Ghazali has spent 
some years of study under the greatest theologian of the age, al-Juwayni, Imam al- 

1 Shaikh, M S. (1962) Studies in Muslim Philosophy. Adam Publishers and Distributors, Delhi-6, 1994, 
pill. 

2 Ibid. p. 111 




Haramayn, his outstanding intellectual gifts were noted by Nizam al Mulk, the all 
powerful vizier of the Turkish Sultan who ruled the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, and 
he appointed him professor at the University he had founded in the capital. Thus at the 
age of thirty-three he had attained to one of the most distinguished positions in the 
academic world of his day. 

‘Four years later, however, he had to meet a crisis; it had physical symptoms but 
it was primarily religious. He came to feel that the one thing that mattered was avoidance 
of Hell and attainment of Paradise, and he saw that his present way of life was too 
worldly to have any hope of eternal reward. After a severe inner struggle he left Baghdad 
to take up the life of a wandering ascetic. Though later he returned to the task of teaching, 
the change that occurred in him at this crisis was permanent. He was now a religious 
man, not just a worldly teacher of religious sciences. He died at Tus in 505 (1111). 

He has written a large number of books on Fiqh , theology, philosophy and 
Sufism. The best knowns are ‘ Ihya-nlum-al-din ‘Kimiya-e-Sa ’adat ’ and ‘ Minhaj-ul- 
abdin'. He wrote in Arabic as well as in Persian. We shall refer here two books of his - 
al-Munqidh min-ad-Qalal (Deliverance from Error) and ‘ minhaj al abdin ’. The first one 
is an autobiographical text in which Ghazali has described his intellectual and spiritual 
developments. Interestingly his approach is very much similar to that of the 
Developmental Psychologists 

The Developmental Psychology deals with the physico-psychological 
development of a child towards adulthood. It describes the various developmental phases 
of a growing child age-wise. It explores the intellectual development corresponding to the 
ages of a maturing individual. But they confine themselves to the study of a closed sphere 



of psyche, which has no colour of mystic or spiritual dimension of mind. A1 Ghazali 
supplements this lopsided view of human mind with mystic side. He writes in his 
‘Deliverance of Errors’ - 

‘You must know that the substance of man in his original condition was created in 
barrenness and simplicity without any information about the worlds of God most high. 
These worlds are many, not to be reckoned save by God most high Himself. As He said, 
‘Noneknows the hosts of thy Lord save He’ (Q.74, 34). Man’s information about the 
world is by means of perception; and every perception of perceptible is created so that 
thereby man may have some acquaintance with a world (or sphere) from among existents. 
By ‘worlds (or spheres)’ we simply mean “classes of existents.” 

‘The first thing created in man was the sense of touch , and by it he perceives 
certain classes of existents, such as heat and cold, moisture and dryness, smoothness and 
roughness. Touch is completely unable to apprehend colours and noises. These might be 
non-existent so far as concerns touch. 

‘Next there is created in him the sense of sight , and by it he apprehends colours 
and shapes. This is the most extensive of worlds of sensible. Next hearing is implemented 
in him, so that he hears sounds of various kinds. After that taste is created in him; and so 
on until he has completed the world of sensible. 

‘Next, when he is about seven years of old, there is created in him discernment (or 
the power of distinguishing - tamyiz or discrimination). This is a fresh stage in his 
development. He now apprehends more than the world of sensible; and none of these 
additional factors (sc. Relations, etc.) exists in the world of sense. 


Watt, W. Montgomery (1996) The Faith and Practice of Al-Ghazali, Kitab Bhawan, New Delhi P. 11 
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‘From this he ascends to another stage, and intellect (or reason or aql) is created 
in him. He apprehends things necessary, possible, impossible, things, which do not occur 
in the previous stages. 

‘Beyond intellect there is yet another stage. In this another eye is opened, by 
which he beholds the unseen, what is to be in the future, and other things which are 
beyond the ken of the faculty of discernment and the objects of discernment are beyond 
the ken of sense. Moreover, just as the man at the stage of discernment would reject and 
disregard the objects of intellect were these to be presented to him, so some intellectuals 
reject and disregard the objects of prophetic revelation. That is sheer ignorance. They 
have no ground for their view except that this is a stage, which they have not reached and 
which for them does not exist; yet they suppose that it is non-existent in itself. When a 
man blind from birth, who has not learnt about colours and shapes by listening to 
people’s talk is told about these things for the first time, he does -not understand them 
nor admit their existence. 

‘God most high, however, has favoured His creatures by giving them something 
analogous to the special faculty of prophecy, namely dreams. In the dream-state a man 
apprehends what is to be in the future, which is something of the unseen; he does so 
either explicitly or the clothed in a symbolic form where interpretation is disclosed.’ 1 

A1 Ghazali in the above passages goes beyond the limited scope of the 
developmental psychologies, which talk of the development of the human faculties to the 
partial intellect only. These sciences keep mum on the more advanced or developed and 
the subtler human faculties like that of ability to receive prophetic revelations. A1 


Ibid, page 63-64 
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Ghazali continues. 


‘Just as intellect is one of the stages of human development in which there is an 
‘eye’ which sees the various types of intelligible objects, which are beyond the ken of the 
senses, so prophecy also is the description of a stage in which there is an eye endowed 
with light such that in that light the unseen and other supra-intellectual objects become 

visible.’ 1 

According to A1 Ghazali, there is a way of apprehending the above matters, which 
are not apprehended by the intellect. TheM are apprehended only by immediate 
experience (dhawq) from the practice of the mystic way. The subtle faculties are made 
functioning only by certain mystic exercises. There are certain mental faculties, which 
develop in each of us involuntarily Developmental Psychology talks about those only. 
These sciences talks about these faculties, which develop naturally in each of us in due 
course of time. On the other hand, Sufism talks about those faculties, which though are 
present potentially in each of us, yet there are only a few who after a hard life of practice 
are able to develop them. 


Ibid, page 65. 
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THE SEVEN VALLEYS OF AL GHAZALI 


A1 Ghazali in his writings has described growth of human self variously. In his 
mystical writings like Alchemy of Happiness, Mishkat al Anwar and Minhaj al Abdeen 

etc. he has given special attention to the spiritual growth of man. We shall discuss 

©me 

hereunder -two -of the above texts - Minhaj al Abdeen . _ 

fin Persian language) 

In the Minhaj al-Abdeen (The Way of the Worshipper) Al Ghazali has described 
the growth of the self of a devout through the allegory of Seven Valleys. Syed Nawab Ali 
(1991) in his book ‘Some Moral and Religious Teachings of Imam Al Ghazali’ (Kitab 
Bhavan, New Delhi) has surmised these seven valleys. We shall base the following 
account on this book as well as on the Urdu translation by Maulana Md. Sayeed Ahmed 
Naqshbandi. 1 

According to Al Ghazali worship is the fruit of knowledge, the benefit of life and 
the capital of virtuous. Worship is necessary for man but it is full of difficulties and 
hardships. But man has to remove these obstacles so as to realize the truth. Al Ghazali 
describes the following valleys. 

1. The Valiev of Knowledge f///w) 

First of all the man should acquire the knowledge of the shariat because worship 
depends upon it. Man should know that the knowledge and worship which is based upon 
it are two such perfection for which all the thinkers, preachers, learned ones etc. have 
insisted in their words and writings. All the prophets and their books and the seven skies 
and earths and the creatures thereon all have been created for this purpose only. 


1 Published by Maktabs Thanvi Deoband, 1988 
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According to A1 Ghazali, knowledge is more exalted than worship. He quotes a 
saying of the Prophet Mohammad. 

‘The exaltedness of an alam is more than the worshipper as I am more exalted than of 
my people.’ 

But with knowledge, worship is must as knowledge without worship is of little use. 
Knowledge is like a tree and worship is like its fruit. 

First of all man should acquire the knowledge of all those terms and conditions under 
which he has to do his worship. He must know what is according to the Shariat and what 
is not. He must know what are the obstacles in the way of worship and how to overcome 
them. He must know the inner meanings of the worship. He must know that unless his 
inner heart is clear his outer actions cannot be perfect. He must clean his heart of any sort 
of pride, jealousy, etc. 

Knowledge should precede worship because with knowledge our heart acquires 
the fear of God. The person who has no ‘ ma'arfaf of God, has no fear of God, and, thus, 
he cannot worship Him adequately. 

According to Ghazali three kinds of knowledge are obligatory for the worshipper. 

1. The knowledge of ‘ Tauhid ’. 

2. The knowledge of the secrets of the heart. 

3. The knowledge of the ‘Shariat 

By telling the importance of Ilm or knowledge, AJ Ghazali warns us that knowledge 
does not mean hair-splitting analysis of one’s own beliefs and faith. Knowledge of 
Tauhid means that God is one and Mohammad (PBUM) is his prophet. Knowledge of the 
secrets of heart means knowing about these inner qualities that promotes worship and to 
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know about these obstacles of the heart that prevents spiritual growth and, thus, to 
remove these impediments and these above two are the parts of Shariat. 

2. The Valiev of Repentance {TaubgX 

After crossing the Valley of Knowledge, the man prepares for worship, but his guilty 
conscience upbraids him. Thus, A1 Ghazali says that before the person begins his 
worship, he must repent of his sins. He hears a voice, “Repent, repent! For thy Lord is 
Forgiving.” He now undergoes repentance and rising with joy marches ahead. 

3. The Valley of Stumbling Blocks ( ^ ) 

A true worshipper has to face and remove many obstacles that he runs into while 
moving on the way to the worship. The main of the stumbling blocks are four - 

a) The world and its temptations. 

b) Mixing up with the people. 

c) Satan. 

d) The carnal self (nafs ammarah). 

A worshipper should try to choose retired life. He should avoid mixing with all 
sorts of people. He should fight with his old enemy Satan and he should control his ‘nafs 
ammarah’’ by the bridle of piety. 

The above counter forces have to face four other psychological troubles - 

i) Anxious care about man’s daily bread as a result of his retirement. 

ii) Doubts and anxieties about his private affairs disturbing peace of 

I 

his mind. 
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iii) Worries, hardships and indignities for want of social contact. 
When man tries to be near God, Satan attacks him openly and 
secretly from all sides, 

iv) Unpleasant happenings and unexpected sufferings as the outcome 
of his destiny. 

4. The Valiev of Tribulations (J*, 1+xJ I S*) 

In this valley the worshipper continues stripping himself of the unwanted 
attributes and in place of them acquiring new attributes, which are the outcome of his 
worship. 

First of all he gets rid of the tribulation ( arza) of the worries about sustenance. In 
this plight man protects himself by dependence on God in the matter of his sustenance. In 
this plight man protects himself by dependence on God in the matter of his sustenance. 
He acquires the attribute of Tawakkul. Tcwakkul is a firm belief in God. 

Then he learns to resign himself to the ‘ qaza-i-ilahi Then he acquires the quality 
of having patience ( sabr) in suffering. Patience is the name of controlling over anxieties 
over difficulties 

5. The Thundering Valiev 

' 

A1 Ghazali says that when the worshipper has got the knowledge of the way and 
also has overcome the difficulties of the way, it, then, becomes indispensable for the 
worshipper to acquire two characteristics - Fear and Hope. Fear of God and hope (raja) 
for good actions. Syed Nawab Ali explains this valley as - 

‘Crossing the fearful valley of Tribulation man thinks that the passage will not be 
easy but to his amazement he finds that service is uninteresting, prayers are mechanical 


and contemplation has no pleasure. He is indolent, melancholy and stupid. Puzzled and 
perplexed he now enters into the Thundering Valley. The lightning flash of Hope dazzles 
his sight and he falls down trembling when he hears the deafening sound of the thunder 
of Fear. His eyes brimming with tears imitate the clouds and his pure thoughts flash with 
the lightning. In a moment the mystery of Human Responsibility with its reward for good 
actions and punishment for wicked deeds was solved. Henceforth his worship will not be 
lip service and his daily work will not be drudgery. Soaring on high he will ply on the 
wings of Hope and Fear.’ 1 

6. The Abysmal Valley (_g_2j L l 

In this valley, the worshipper meets his ‘nafs ’ in beautiful garbs. He realizes what 
he deemed his actions to be perfect, they were, in fact, motivated by the desire of winning 
the praise of others or were only the result of his vainglory. His nafs had been deceiving 
him by saying that he had become perfect in worship and virtues. He comes to understand 
the tricks of his nafs. With the advancement in knowledge and worship, the nafs too 
learns to play subtle tricks. It exerts its control unconsciously. The person’s behaviour is 
actuated by ‘ujab ' (self-beholding) and ‘riya ’ (hypocrisy). The worshipper saves himself 
from these two subtle enemies and endeavours to attain the state of pure and 
unadulterated actions and reaches the final valley. 

7. The Valley of Hymns ( _ - 1 ) 

This is the valley of expressing gratitude and thankfulness to the Almighty who 
has helped him in this spiritual journey. Syed Nawab Ali writes about this valley as 
follows - 


Ibid, pages 138-139 
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‘This was the valley of Hymns where, mortal as he was, he tried his best to sing 
the songs of praise to the Immortal Being. The Invisible Hand of Divine Mercy then 
opened the door of the Garden of Love, he was ushered in with body and soul for both 
played their part directly and indirectly. Here ends the journey. The worshipper is now 
living among his follow men like travelers but his heart lives in Him waiting to carry out 
the last order, O soul that are at peace! Return to thy Creator well pleased, well pleasing. 
Then enter My Servants and enter into My Paradise. (Quran LXXXIX al Fajry 1 

The last station achieved by the self is the Tranquil Soul or the soul at peace or 
the nafs-i-mntmaina. 


Ibid, page 140 
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MAHMUD SHABISTARI (720/1320d) 


Those whom God loves die young. The few Sufi’s and the thinkers of Iran who 
received the divine light in their early youth and passed away soon from this world. We 
can name Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi Maqtul, Ain al Qaza Hamdani and Mahmud 
Shabistari. 

Not much is known about the life of Saduddin Mahmud bin Abdulkarim bin 
Yahya Shabistari who was born in Shabistar and died there only in 720/1320. It is said 
that he was thirty-three years of age at that time. Mahmud Shabistari is chiefly known by 
his book ‘ Gulshan-i-Raz ’ (The Garden of Mystery). This is a poetical exposition of the 
chief doctrines of Sufism. This was written in response to certain questions about 
mysticism asked by one Amir Husaini from Khurasan. Mahmud Shabistari follows Ibn 
Arabi’s ‘Unit of Being’ in his writings. Besides the Gulshan-i-Raz he wrote a few more 
treatises like Haq-ul Yaqim, Sa 'adat Nama etc. 

The Gulshan-i-Raz discusses many fundamentals of Sufism but we shall confine 
ourselves to the study of human self and its growth as understood by Mahmud Shabistari. 
Imdad Hussein of Qadiri writes - 

‘The present work, ‘The Secret Garden’ of Shabistari can, if read from the point 
of view of psychology and current social problems, give valuable pointers to personal 
action. It also illustrates the expressions of eternal truths and exercises of various kinds 
within the culture of Central Asia in the middle Ages. 

1 In the introduction to The Secret Garden of Mahmud Shabistarv. Eng. Tr. by Johnson Pasha. The 
Octagon Press, London, 1974. p. 17 




‘ Gtdshan-i-Raz ’ deals with about eighteen questions asked by another Sufi Amir 
Husaini. The questions are on various topics prominent of them are: - 

1. What is true contemplation ( lafakkar)? 

2. What is true thinking (fikr)l 

3. What is I or self? 

4. What is to go on to inner voyage? 

5. Who is a true pilgrim in the path of truth? 

6. Who is the perfect man 7 

7. Who knows the secret of the unity? 

8. What is the perfect wisdom 9 

9. What does "ana al-haqq' mean? 

10. How can union be attained 9 

11. What is Eternal and temporal 9 

12. What is meant by the symbolism of eye, lip, the lock, mole, dimple and the 
face (of the Beloved)? 

13. What do the Sufis mean by wine, the cupbearer, the tavern etc. 

14. What is the meaning of the ‘pious threat’ the "zannar'l etc. 

If we start describing each and every question in detail the space will not permit us. 
We shall take up those points that are related to our present study only. Let us first take 
the third question on self. Mahmud Shabistari in answer to the question ‘what is self?’ 
has described the spiritual concept of man 
The question asked is - 
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Kindly tell me “what is the meaning of T (or self) as well as the meaning of 
journey into oneself?” This is the basic question of philosophical, metaphysical and 
mystic enquiry. The learned men have been answering it according to their own level of 
understanding. Mahmud Shabistari’s answer to this basic question is very comprehensive. 
He replies - 
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Shaikh Shabistari says that T is the Absolute in its relative form. I or self is the 
determination (tayayyim) of the Absolute reality. 
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Lahiji interprets the above couplet that when we say I or you or he, in truth, is the 
absolute reality in its determined form. Apparently we say I or you, but in fact there is no 
duality in the Absolute Reality. It is the same Reality, which is sometime, manifests itself 
as I and you and at other times it is beyond all these determinations. 

Shabistari says further - 



According to lahiji’s interpretation it means that by the words ‘I’ and ‘you’ which 

Vi 

mean the special determinations ( ), according to the necessity have 
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become the accidents ( ) of the Absolute Essence. In the above lines the Absolute 

Existence is represented as a lamp and the world as the niche in which there is the lamp. 
The light comes out depending upon the opening of the niche. T and ‘we’ are these 
openings. The multiplicity is because of these openings, otherwise the light has no 
multiplicity. 

Mahmud Shabistari disagrees with the rational philosophers’ views of self. The 
philosophers mean the nafs-natiqa by the words I or self. Mahmud Shabistari criticizes 
their lopsided view of the self. He says - 
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In the above lines Shabistary addresses to the rationalists who consider the human 
self as nafs-natiqa. They say that this nafs-natiqa is the ruler of man. In fact, it is not so. 
The ruler is the one Absolute Essence which manifests itself as different determinations 
and particularizations according to the aptitude of the receptacle. Body and soul also are 
the parts of the Absolute Soul or Mind This absolute Reality manifests Itself according 
to the attributes of perfection present in that thing. Everything conceals in itself the 
attributes of perfection ( ) in their weaker or stronger forms. Bodies and 

souls are one Essence in truth. These determinations which have weaker attributes of 
perfection are manifested as bodies and those that have more stronger attributes of 


Sharah Gulshan-I-Raz by Slianisal-Din Muhammad Lahiji. Zawad Publications, Tehran 1371 AH. Page 
189. Lahiji s Commentary contains eighteen questions and their answers. All the above couplets and the 
interpretations are from this book. 



perfections are manifested as souls. And some have aptitudes for the illumination of 
names, some have for the illumination of attributes and some for the illumination of the 
Essence. 1 

Reason is useless, according to Shabistari. In the above second couplet he scolds 
man who has been following his reason. Reason is limited to the sense perception only. It 
is unable to perceive the intelligible and intuitive worlds. He should know that his ‘Zq/V 
is the spirit the Ruh, he should know that his T or ‘self, in fact, is this very Ruh or 
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Spirit. According to the people of intuition ( ( ,U>\ ) ‘I’ or ‘self is the reality 

V 

which encompasses the truth of everything and body and soul each of them are the 

2 

manifestations of the other manifestations of the Reality. 

Shabistari continues in the process of the answering the same question regarding 
the self- 
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In the above couplets Shabistari presents a concept of self, which transcends the 
domain of body and mind. He gives a transcendental concept of human identity. He, in 
fact, is concerned here more with the metaphysical and the transcendental aspect of the 
self than with its individual aspect. He is talking here of the cosmic Identity of the human 
self. 
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1 Ibid. p. 190 

2 Ibid. p. 190 



According to Shabistary human reality is a bridge between heaven and hell. 
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The Absolute Existence is heaven and the possible existence is hell. If a man 
follows the right path he is in heaven, if he follows the forbidden path he is in the hell. 
Finally, Shabistari gives his own definition of human self - 




Lahiji interprets these lines as ‘Since man according to the Reality, is the 
manifestation, mirror of the Essence and a collection of the (divine) names and the 
(divine) attributes, he according to his collectivity ( , ) is manifested in the 

stages of the ascent and the descent. You, who are a man, according to the social aspect, 
form, meaning and bodily as well as spiritual powers, are that wholeness who for the sake 
of growth towards ahdiyat (unit) and attaining effacement in God, has become a unity. 
This is the stage of sainthood ( Wilayat). And you are a man who after achieving 
subsistence in God (baqa ba allah) has descended from the stage of unity ( ahdiyat) to the 
levels of divine names and attributes and has become multiplicity and has manifested 
himself in the form of the worldly things and this is called ‘journey with God from God’ 
and is existing in the form of aluhiyat (divinity). You are multiplicity in unity and unity 
in multiplicity. From the level of multiplicity, through the journey in God, reaches the 
stage of unity and from the stage of unity, through the journey with God from God, 
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descends to the level of multiplicity and the circle of the Existence, descent and ascent, 
completes with you who ultimately becomes the Perfect Man.’ 1 

Thus Shabistari’s conception of self is not a watertight compartment or an 
independent monad, rather it reaches out to the cosmic elements and incorporated them. 
He says - 
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Mahmud Shabistari was a follower of the concept of ‘ Wahdat al wajud’ or Unity 
of Being. According to this principle man is essentially identical with his source, i.e. the 
Truth ( Haq). In the following line he purports the identity between man and God. He 
writes in the Gulshan-e-Raz - 
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1 Ibid. p. 202 

2 Gulshan-e-Raz. Kitab Khana Tahun. Tehran, 1371 AH. page 75. 
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According to R.S. Bhatnagar, “Man occupies a central place in the system of 
creation. He is the mirror in which Godhead is reflected in the true form. His only 
mission is to realize his identity with God. Hence the existence of man is two fold i.e. his 
being in the descending order and then his existence in the ascending order. On the 
descending side he attains mental or sensuous faculties. His is at his lowest when he 
involves himself in animal instincts. Man’s ascending process towards Reality starts 
when he comes out of the veil of his empirical self or his ‘I-ness’. His consciousness of 
the pseudoself is an obstacle in the contemplation of Divine Qualities. Mahmud 


Shabistari thus laid stress on the mortification of the self. 




Mahmud Shabistari describes the different stages of growth of self in his answer 
to the fourth and the fifth questions. 
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He begins his reply with the following lines. 
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The first stage is ‘emerging pure from grosser self, as from the smoke the fire’ 
Then he describes the psycho-spiritual development of man as follows - 


1 "Dimensions of classical Sufi thought' by R S. Bhatnagar. Motilal Banarstdas New Delhi. 1984, page 
118. 
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First of all the man is born as a body with potentiality to become a Perfect Man. 
Then as he increases by the soul he develops the power of reason and then he acquires the 
power of will. The world opens itself to him in childhood and the world’s temptations 
impress him. Gradually he rises from the perceptions of the particulars to the perceptions 
of the universals. His senses rise towards the compositeness of the power of memory, 
imagination, apprehension and the common sense and then to the intellect. 

According to Mahmud Shabistary a man first of all acquires the faculties or 

jk cjo.i 

instincts of anger or wrath (- gksb) and passions or lust (shahvat). From these the 
fundamental instincts originate avarice, envy and pride. 
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A man is born with animal instincts when these instincts overpower him, he is 
worse than even brutes. But if God’s grace falls upon him, he is guided by the divine 
light onto the right path. He traverses the return journey called aruz or the ascent. By the 
divine grace he attains the road to the pure faith. He begins his mystic path with the first 
stage being Tauba or repentance. He cleans his heart of all the evil thoughts and passions. 
Then he attains submission to the Divine Will or the station of ‘raza ’. Next he is released 
from the human knowledge, which he sinks into the Divine knowledge. Then he 
undergoes ‘annihilation or fana and attains, ultimately the perfect state of the Prophet 
Mohammad. 1 


Adapted from the pages 222-229. Sharah Gulshan-i-Raz, op. cit. 
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In Sufism the human self has an ideal of growing towards the soul of the Prophet 
Mohammad which in the terminology of Sufism is called Noor-i-Muhammadi or the 
Light of Mohammad. In this process of growth of this Metaself, human self passes 
through various metamorphoses and psychological rebirths which in the Sufi terms are 
called the process of \fanci’ and ‘ baqa\ Mahmud Shabistari says about this final stage of 
the spiritual growth as - 
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According to Lahiji’s interpretation Shabistari hints at ‘ fana ’ and ‘ baqa ’ in the 
above first and second lines respectively. The word \fancC has many meanings and has 
been interpreted differently by different Sufis. Farm as physical death is only one of the 
various meanings of this word. We shall try hereunder to summarize the various 
meanings of \fana 


Ibid, pages 222-229 
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‘/MAH'AND THE VICISSITUDES OE THE GROWING SELF 


Dr. Samad Muwwahad (1371 AH) in his brilliant introduction to ‘the Collected 
Works of Shaikh Mahmud Shabistari' describes what \fana ’ is. He quotes from Bayazid 
Bistami. Bistami says, “I came out from the shell as a snake comes out from its slough 
and then I saw that the lover, the beloved and the love are all one and who can become 
one in the realm of the unity, I went to God from God and they called to me in me - O 
me! Meaning thereby I reached the station of fatm-fi-allah (effacement in God).” 

Then he quotes from Fakhruddin Iraqi, 

“When the lover wants to acquire love, the love first takes off all the dresses that 
he had been putting on in the previous stages and makes the lover wear the gown of ‘its 
(the love’s) attributes. The lover when looks at himself he finds himself coloured in a 
different hue, he looks within himself he finds its semblance inside too and where ever he 
sees he finds the face of the Friend.” 

Then he quotes Mulla Hussain Kashfi who says - 

'Farm means the effacement of consciousness of one’s petty self for the 
domination of the True Being on his inner being and then, the effacement of this 
effacement even which is called farm-i-fatm. He who is drowned in water like oil or ghee 
in milk, if he thinks that he exists, in fact, he does not; and if he thinks he does not exist, 
he does exist. This is the introduction to farm. When he gets rid of himself and exists by 
virtue of the Friend, it does not mean that he becomes Her (the Friend) but it means that 
when he looks into the mirror, he finds Her, such as when an iron is heated it considers 

1 Majmua Asar Shaikh Mahmud Shabistarti, Kitabkhana Tahuri. Tehran, 1371 AH, Pages 28-29. 





himself as the fire and the uttering of “1 am the Truth” (Ana al Haq) is in this very state.’ 

Dr. Muwwahad further writes that fana means exchanging the human attributes 
with the Divine attributes and this is growing towards the absolute perfection. Fana is the 
result of trying and being attracted towards the beyond and being bound with Him. It is 
effacement of human will in the divine will, human nature in the Divine nature and the 
human qualities in the divine qualities. Then Dr Muwwahid tells us about three kinds of 
fana' - 

1) The first meaning is getting rid of passions or lusts or bodily desires and 
pleasures. It is the effacement of the bad character and carnal desires which 
are the sources of the animal desire. The finality of this fana is subsisting with 
good and beautiful nature or attributes. But a Sufi knows that this fana ’ is not 
the ultimate stage. 

2) Fana in its second meaning means detaching one’s attention from everything 
except the Truth. This is the fruit of his long contemplation of the Divine 
names and attributes. In this stage the person still has retained a portion of 
self-consciousness. Though he has visions of the reality, yet he considers 
himself separate from the reality. 

3) In its third meaning or it can be said that in its third stage, fana means that the 
Sufi now undergoes fana-i-fana ’ or effacement of the effacement in which he 
loses even the consciousness of th e fana. The Truth possesses the Sufi’s heart 
completely and there remains nothing but the Truth. 

Dr. Muwwahad concludes his discussion regard 'mg fana with the following lines - 





‘The perfection of man is that in him the elixir of love spreads and.makes the 
lover to take after the beloved and the names and attributes of the Beloved manifest 


themselves in him. In this state the Sufi is called the Perfect Man who represents a 
totality of Divine names and attributes.’ 1 2 3 

According to some authors \fana' is considered as a psycho-spiritual growth 
termed as ‘the second-birth’ (tawallad sarrwi). Dr. Sayyed Yahya Yathrebi (1374 AH) 
writes - 

‘Fanci is a rebirth in the same way as has been recorded in the hadith as the 
‘second birth’. The existents in their upward journey in the ascent grow towards more 
and more perfection. In this process every state of perfection merges (fani) into the next 
state, meaning thereby the mineral state merges into the vegetative stage and the latter 
into the animal stage and the latter into the human stage. These stages do not get 
obliterated but merges into the next one to develop a more perfected state.’ 

Considering Jana' as a psychological growth of the inner states of man, Dr. 
Yathrebi describes a few stages of fana as follows - 
(1) The Effacement of the Will (Fana-i-Irada) 

Dr. Yathrebi begins his discussion of fana by putting a few questions: 

t 

a) Does ‘ fana-i-iradci ’ means effacement of the human will and remaining 
only the Divine will? Or 

b) the human will unites with the Divine Will to become one Will? Or 


1 Ibid, p. 29 

2 Falsafe-ye Irfan (An Analysis of Roots and Principles of Mysticism) by Dr. Sayyed Yahya Yathrebi. The 
Center of Publication of the Office of Islamic propagation of the Islamic Seminary of Qom, 1974 AH pages 
449-50. 

3 Ibid, pages 463 to 482. 
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c) the human will adjusts or accords itself to the Divine Will in such a way 
that both of them maintain a separate identity? 

Surrendering one’s own will in the Divine will is called ‘raza’ (satisfaction or 
contentment). It is to consider oneself as dead and to be directed and guided by the 
Divine Will. We cannot say here that the human will combining with the Divine will 
creates a third new Will. Dr. Yatherbi agrees with the third point and he says that the 
human will surrenders to the Divine Will in such a way that it preserves a sense of 
personal identity. Effacement of the personal will is based on the two foundations - 
Cognition and feelings. 

a) Cognition (or ilm) - The novice comes to know that whatever happens in 
this world is all due to the Divine Will. His sense of cognition or intellect 
gets confirmed the validity of the Divine Will. 

b) Feelings (of Love) - The effacement of the personal Will is the result of 
the love from the side of the salik. The lover merges his will into the will 
of the Beloved. This is ‘raza 

(2) Effacement of the Human Attrributes (Fana-i-Sifat Bashri) 

This ‘effacement’ entails the transmutation of the human attributes Dr. Yathrebi 
quotes Dr.Zareenkub who says, - 

“According to the Sufis, effacement is not the effacement of the essence (Zat) or 
the basic form, but it is the effacement of the human attributes. When the Sufis talk about 
the veils that hide the Truth, they mean by the veils these very human attributes, until the 
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‘salik’ does not get rid of them, he cannot receive the divine illumination and cannot 
reach to the subsistence in God 

Dr. Zareenkub says further about the unity of God and man which is the result of 
this fana as - 

“The result of this fana is that the human will is effaced into the Divine Will, and 
nothing remains of his own self The Sufis do not accept any other meaning of the unity 
between man and God, but this only.” 1 2 3 

Then Abu Nasr Sarraj is quoted who too supported the ‘effacement of the 
human attributes’ - 

‘I have heard a few people talking about who mean by fana the effacement of the 
humanity (fana-i bashriyat). They are mistaken as they confuse the term humanity 
(bashriyat) with the human body and they say that as the body becomes weaker, its 
humanity too wastes away and the man is named with the Divine attributes This innocent 
group fails to realize that there is a difference between humanity and the ‘akhlaq’ of 
humanity. Humanity from the human cannot be wasted way as blackness from the black 
and whiteness from the white, but the ‘a khlaq ’ of a man under the influence of the Light 
of the Truth, undergoes change and transformation, and these human attributes of man 
are different from his (substance) essence ( Ain) ”* 

Hujwiri also supports the view of the effacement of the attributes. In his 
masterpiece work ‘The Kashf al Mahjub’ he discusses in detail the concepts of fana ’ and 
‘ baqa ’ in chapter fourteen. He does not tak e fana as something in its absolute sense but 


1 Ibid, page 432. 

2 Ibid. p. 432. 

3 Ibid. p. 432 



he considers it a phenomenon relative to baqa. He writes, 

‘But the subsistence and annihilation of a state (hal) denotes, for example, that 
when ignorance is annihilated knowledge is necessarily subsistent, and that when sin is 
annihilated piety is subsistent, and that when a man acquires knowledge of his piety, his 
forgetfulness (, ghqflat ) is annihilated by remembrance of God (dhikr), i.e. when anyone 
gains knowledge of God and becomes subsistent in knowledge of Him he is annihilated 
fromfentirely loses) ignorance of Him, and when he is annihilated from forgetfulness he 
becomes subsistent in remembrance of Him, and this involves the discarding of 
blameworthy attributes and the substitution of praiseworthy attributes.’ 1 

Hujwiri criticizes those who supports the view of total annihilation - 
‘Some wrongly imagine that annihilation signifies loss of essence and destruction 
of personality, and that subsistence indicates the subsistence of God in Man, both these 
notions are wrong. ’ 2 

He says further - 

‘Our subsistence and annihilation (baqa and fana) are attributes of ourselves, and 
resemble each other in respect of their being our attributes. Annihilation is the 
annihilation of one attribute through the subsistence of another attribute. One may speak 
however, of an annihilation that is independent of annihilation; in that case annihilation 
means “annihilation of all remembrance of other”, and subsistence means “subsistence of 
the remembrance of God” ( baqa-yi dhikr-i haqq). Whoever is annihilated from his own 
will subsists in the Will of God, because thy Will is perishable and the Will of God is 
everlasting; when thou standest by thine own Will thou standest by annihilation, but 

1 Kashf A1 MahjubTr. R.A. Nicholson. Taj Company, New Delhi. 1991, p. 242. 

2 Ibid. p. 243 
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when thou are absolutely controlled by the Will of God thou standest by subsistence. 
Similarly, the power of fire transmutes to its own quality anything that falls into it, and 
surely the power of God’s Will is greater than that of fire; but fire affects only the quality 
of iron without changing its substance, for iron can never become fire.’ 1 

The Sufis of this viewpoint say that in fana the self or substance or the essence of 
the mystic does not get destroyed Abu Nasr Sarraj (378 AH) says in his ‘Kitabul Lama 
‘And the one who says that fana means the destruction of the self (nafs) is in the 

fS 

wrong and he has not understood the true meanings of the attributes of the humanity. ’ 

This is a very important question whether the self survives in fana or not. Dr. 
Yathrabi expresses his views on this topic as - 

There is a group of Sufis that has a different view regarding fana. By the word 
‘ baqa ’ they do not mean the subsistence of essence but the subsistence of the attributes, 
and by the word \fana ’ they do not mean the annihilation of the essence but the 
annihilation of the attributes; because the desire ( murad) of a thing is not that thing but it 
is its meaning ( maani ), when this meaning is present in that thing, it is meant the ‘baqa ’ 
of that thing because the purpose ( maqsud ) is solved by that thing and when that meaning 
is lost we consider that thing as fani ’ as the purpose is lost. For example when a man 
gets old and weak he says, “I am not that who was previously”. He is the same person; 
only his attributes have changed. The annihilation of the possible in the necessary is 
abolishing of the impressions of the possible only not the destruction of the reality of that 
like the perception of the light of the simple perceptible in the light of the sun. Thus 


1 Ibid. p. 245 

: Kitabul Lamma fi al tasawwuf by Abu Nasr Sarraj Tusi Idrarah Tahqiqat Islami, Islamabad, 1987 p. 627. 





effacement of the impressions of the possible is effected on the self and the consciousness 
of the mystic not on his body and humanity. 

‘Such effacement means the same thing as when a person grows older he leaves 
behind the attributes of youth and acquires the attributes of being old. It is a 
transmutation and new birth.’ 

Dr. Yathrebi quotes from Syyed Muhammad Hussain Hussaini Tehrani who 

has very well discussed the above point very clearly. 

‘When the self undergoes ‘/ana” in God, it does not mean that its substance has 
been destroyed. His self does not leave him at any condition, Zaidness of Zaid and 
IJmarness of Umar are never destroyed and their identities do not get annihilated. 

‘If so happens, that the self and identity too are annihilated, then all these efforts, 
hard work, mortifications are for what 9 ’ 

‘If (m fana) neither name remains nor any custom, neither ‘me’ nor ‘we, to whom 
do we address (invite in any religion)? To whom have the messengers and the prophets 
invited for a faith? If the end result of setting perfection is ‘not to exist’, all the above 
formalities lose their meanings.’ 

‘All the perfections are related to the Essence of God, and people are called to 
perfect themselves on the way to God. It means they have to efface themselves in the 
Divine Essence. In this case Zaid is effaced not his Zaidness, his ‘ ain-sabita ’ is not 
effaced and his reality also remains uneffaced, so that we can say that ‘this Zaid’ or ‘this 
identity’ has reached his own perfection, and has been annihilated in the Divine 
Essence.’ 2 

1 Fa Isa fa-e Irfan, p. 457-8. 

: Falsafa-i Irfan, p. 445-6 
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Dr. Raza Arasteh (1980) writes - 

‘In Diwan-e Shams , Rumi beautifully summarizes this point of view (of Cana and 
haqa)'. “Unless you are first disintegrated, how can I reintegrate you?” Here 
disintegration refers to the passing away of the conventional self, reintegration means 
rebirth into man’s totality. Fana, the disintegration of obstacles, is removal of the small 
‘i\ haqa is the ascendance of the real ‘I’. Instead of being related to a limited socio¬ 
intellectual consciousness, baqa is the process of becoming a totally conscious being. In a 
practical sense, haqa means cleansing one’s own consciousness of fictions, idols, and 
untruths, and purifying the heart of intense envy, jealousy, grief, and anger so that the 
spirit regains it original quality of becoming mirror like to reflect the reality within it. 
Fana in other words, means liberation from the phenomenal self, and baqa is the 
manifestation of natural life. Again, Rumi beautifully captures this mood: “Oh, happy is 
the man who was freed from himself and united with the existence of the living One” 

The other related concepts to fana are contraction ( qabd) and expansion (bast), 
state ( hal') and station ( makam), union (jama) and separation (tafarqa), absence (ghaibat) 
and presence (huznr), change (tahvin) and rest ( tamkin) and unity {Tauhid). All these 
above expressions correspond to a particular state of the self in the ‘ suluk ’. For example, 
when the Sufi mortifies his self and faces his lower self the nafs ’ and its blamable 
qualities, his heart feels contraction because he feels a sense of inadequacy in the path. 
Then he feels grief. This contraction of the heart or self in Sufi terminology is called 
‘Qabd ’. And when the veil of the ‘ nafs ’ is lifted, the heart feels liberation, happiness and 
expansion called L bast\ Shaikh Shahbuddin Suhrawardi in his ‘The Awarif ul Maarif' 
writes - 


1 • Growth to Selfhood op. cit. Page 51 



‘The end of qabd is hast; the end of hast is fana; in fana , qabd and hast are 
impossible.’ 1 

Shaikh Hujwiri says - 

‘Qabd denotes the contraction of the heart in the state of being veiled ( hijab ), and 
bast denotes the expansion of the heart in the state of revelation ( Kashf) ’. 

Similarly when the growing self is in the process of change, such state is called 
‘ Talwirf But when the self in quest finally reaches its destination it adopts the station of 
‘ Tam kin 

Hazrat Junaid interprets fana’ in the context of ‘ tauhid 1 . He describes the four 
stages of Tauhid. In the process the believer undergoes fana. But according to Hazrat 
Junaid after fana, the believer regains his identity and achieves baqa. This time his self is 
in a new mould. It is intoxicated no more but has gained sobriety. Ziaul Hasan Faruqi 
(1992) in his book on Hazrat Zanaid, quotes from one of his treatise - 

‘God wants to solve a purpose through him who is annihilated in him, which he 
fulfills by sending him back to the world. He sends him in such a state that he remains in 
touch with His blessings. God gifts him with his individual attributes (which he had lost 
in fana) so that he may attract the people towards him. ’ 

Ziaul Hassan Faruqi interprets the above lines as - 

“When a true Sufi returns safely from the dangers of intoxication to the state of 
sobriety, we should not follow from this that in this new state he has left behind his 
previous spiritual experiences or he is separated from the nearness to God where he had 


1 Growth to Selfhood, Ibid, p. 51. 

1 The Awarif w Maarif, Taj Company, New Dehi. 1984, p. 193 

2 The Kashf al Mahjub. Taj Company. New' Delhi 1991 p. 374. 

3 Hazrat Junaid Baghdadi, Maktaba Jamia, 1992, p. 102 
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reached by virtue of his self mortification. In fact, it so happens that he treasures this 
spiritual experience in his new mould of self as a secret and it exudes from his speech and 
behaviour as a pure light and an aura of gnosis keeps him enveloped by dint of which the 
people are attracted towards him. In this new state he simultaneously exists in the state of 
fana as well as the state of sobriety. This composite identity made up of \fana' and 
‘baqa \ ‘ghciifr and ‘ huzur ’ is the special gift to the men of God by Him. These people at 
the same moment are ‘present’ as well as ‘absent.’ 

This ‘return journey’ of the Sufi is what meant by Mahmud Shabistari’s couplet 
as quoted in the previous pages which is as follows - 

Z'l/t'* r? Js QyL >J2>> 
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This ‘return journey’ is also called ‘The journey with the Truth in the Creation’ as 
the fourth journey as studied in the section of Mulla Sadra. Thus, the self of the Sufi 
traverses a tedious and arduous path, faces many impediments, gains various experiences, 
loses itself in Truth and finally re-establishes itself in a composite form in which nasut 
and malakut embraces themselves creating a meta self in which the Beloved is prominent. 
This journey of self to oneself if possible only through the Beloved, meaning thereby the 
final identity of the mystic is constituted by the components of the Friend’s impressions. 


This is what Ain ul Qaza says: 
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\ Ibid. p. 102-3. 

2 Lawaih Ain ul Qaza 
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3. Effacement of the Essence (Fana-i-Zat) 


Here essence means human essence or self. ‘ Fana-i Zat ’ means total passing away of 
the human essence. In the fana-i-sifat \ a portion of the self retains itself but in fana-i zat 
there is total annihilation of the self. Dr. Yathrebi quotes from the Holy Quran in support 
of the above view. 

‘Except the face of God everything else is annihilated’ 

(<Surat 28, ayat - 88) 

‘Whatever is in this world, will die’ 

(Surat 55, ayat 36) 

‘Everything returns to God’ 

(Surat 11, ayat 123) 

Dr. Yathrabi in addition to the above one gives the following arguments further - 

a) If in the state of ‘effacement in the True Essence (Zat-i Haqq)\ determination 
and the man’s self with all its multiplicities (of desires) is preserved, it, then, 
means that the Truth has a place for multiplicity in it, which is not possible. 

b) It has been made clear that Perfection and Existence are the attributes of God 
only but in the world of multiplicity everyone imagines to have attained 
perfection; but when in fana ’ the veils are uplifted and the reality of the Truth 
is revealed, all imagined and fictitious perfections are proved to be false and 
the Perfection and Existence of the True Essence is established. 

c) The arc of the descent (qaus nazuf) begins with the point that except God 
nothing has any reality and existence and the arc of the ascent (qaus aruj) is to 
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complete with that point only otherwise the circle will not be completed. {La 
hu ila hu). 

d) According to the ‘principality of Existence’ {asalat wajud), after the passing 
away of the existence of the \salik ’ in the existence of God, nothing else 
remains to which the concepts quiddity, ( mahiyat ) or self, or ‘ ayan sabita; can 
be applied. 

e) The stage of Jana ’ is the stage of perception of the Essence of God. Since 
perception of the Essence of God for any other than God is not possible, we 
should, thus either say that in the state of Jana ' also perception of God is not 
attained or we should accept that in the state of Jana essence or the self of 
the salik does not survive. 

f) The concept of ‘the substantial motion’ as propounded by Mulla Sadra also 
proves that the essence or the substance is annihilated totally in the process 
towards perfection. According to the theory of the substantial motion, as 
change in accidents ( airazj depends upon the change in the substance, 
similarly change in the attributes can not occur without any corresponding 
change in the essence. 

R.A. Nicholson (1913) summarizes his views on Jana’. He begins with the 
effacement of the attributes to the effacement of the essence. Fana involves - 

a) A moral transformation of the soul through the extinction of all its passions and 
desires. The passing away of evil qualities and of the evil actions, which they 
produce is said to be brought about by the continuance of the corresponding good 


1 Falsafa-i Irfan; pp 447 to 464. 
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qualities and actions. This means that when ignorance, for example, 
passes away, knowledge remains, and that when a man ceases to forget 
God he necessarily continues to remember Him. 

b) A mental abstraction or passing away of the mind from all objects of 
perception, thought, actions, and feelings through its concentration 
upon the thought of God. Here the thought of God signifies 
contemplation of the Divine attributes 

c) The cessation of all conscious thought. The highest stage of ‘ fana ’ is 
reached when even the consciousness of having attained Jana’ 
disappears. This is what Sufis call “the passing away of passing away” 
(fana al Fana). The mystic is now rapt in contemplation of the Divine 
essence. 1 

He writes further - 

‘Often though not invariable, Jana’ is accompanied by loss of sensation. Sari al- 

Saqati, famous Sufi of the third century, expresses the opinion that if a man in this state 

were struck on the face with a sword he would not feel the blow. Abu’l-Khayr al Aqla 

had a gangrene in his foot. The physician declared that his foot must be amputated, but he 

would not allow this to be done. His disciples said, “Cut it off while he is praying, for at 

that time he is unconscious.” The physicians acted on their advice, and when Abu’l-khayr 

2 

finished his prayers he found that his foot had been amputated.’ 

Dr. Yathrabi, continuing his discussions on Jana-i si fat ’ and Jana-i zat ’, says that 
broadly speaking Jana ’ can be divided into two kinds - 

1 R.A. Nicholson. Journal of Royal Asiatic Society . 1913. p. 61. 

2 Ibid, pp 61-62 
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‘(According to Syeed Mohammad Hussain Hussaini) man’s passing away into 
God is of two kinds - in its first kind the salik’s physical (or natural) life ( Zindagi tabi 7) 
survives. In this ‘ fana ’ the determination (tayyayin) of Zaid which is also named as the 
ayan-sabita (archetypal idea) of Zaid, subsists. Muhiuddin Ibn Arabi also means this only 
when he talks of subsistence of the ayan-sabita of the salik in the above-mentioned stage 
of the \fana 

‘The second kind of ‘ fana ’ is that in which the physical and the worldly life is 
finished and after passing through the stages of the ‘ barzakh ’ (the bridge) and the 
‘qayamat ’ (the day of the judgment), he subsists in fana in God. Such people have left 
their bodies, they have also passed beyond (the above mentioned) the day of the 
judgment and the bridge, they do not have any (visible) form and the self, they have 
passed through all the determinations and now will never take any ‘ ayan-sabita ’ second 
time - it is as the drop is changed into the ocean by losing itself into it. This second type 
is different from the other in which the (personal) identity and the ‘ ayan-sabita ’ remained 
subsisting.’ 1 

Supporting and to make clear the above points. Dr. Yathrabi says further - 

‘We have two kinds of fana, one is farm before death called ‘ istahalak ’ (or 
annihilation) like effacement of the light of the stars in the light of the sun. In this case 
substance of the essence ( ain-i-zat) remains but its r" (application) does not. This 
state is also called as subsistence after passing away or separation after union. The second 
fana is attained after death. This is like effacement of the waves in the ocean. In this fana 
there is a total effacement without subsistence after annihilation and separation after 

Falsafa-i Irfan, p. 480. 
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union. But this \fcma ’ is a course or route which is determined by the ‘ ain-i sabita ’ (the 
fixed archetype) and since these ‘fixed archetypes’ are eternal and immortal so their 
manifestations as well as their contradictions also will be present in the route or course. 
Perhaps this union with the ‘fixed archetypes’ may be the last stage of the above 
mentioned process, because (Jalaluddin) Ashtiyani in his preface to ‘Naqd al Nnsiis' 
(Jami’s Sharah on Ibn Arabi) wrote “As the illuministic philosophers have clarified that 
there is a Lord of the species (rabb al new) every (material) particular present in the 

A 

phenomenal world and that particular individualities after achieving perfection get united 
with their ‘Lord of the species’ which is the reality of them and some of the individual 
(persons) like prophets and the saints after having union with their ‘Lord of the species’ 
get more promotion and attains the status in the AqlFa'al (or The Active Intellect).’ 

‘According to Ibn Arabi,’ as Dr. Yathrabi writes, ‘the fixed archetypes are the 
target that guides the spiritual development, these maintain unity and the particularity or 
individualities (tasakhhusj of the existents in the different streaks of changes, 
transformations, fana and baqa, and are considered as the destination of the above 
process. These archetypes are the real copies which become the guiding base for a new 
determination after the previous one is effaced in such a way that finally the duplicate 
copies developing and growing in the process, reach near to the real copy.’ 


1 Ibid, pp 480-481 

2 Ibid. p. 481 



Chapter X 


THE GROWTH OF SELF IN PSYCHOANALYSIS AND SUFISM 


Psychoanalysis as we studied in the first part of this thesis, is a science of mind 
that covers many of its functions. It studies conscious and unconscious contents of the 
human, it studies many mechanism by which it grows in its contents like identification, 
internalization, repression, projection etc. and it also studies the psychological agencies 
which helps the mind to reach a desired configuration like id, ego and superego. The 
space does not permit us to compare all the important functions studied in Psychoanalysis 
with those of Sufism. We shah confine ourselves here to the concept of Identification. It 
is a very important function of human ' mind that it deploys for its own growth. The best 
example of identification is found in love in which a lover identifies himself with his 
beloved. So we shall begin with the psychodynamics of the Sufi love. 

I ; ’ 

THE GROWTH OF SELF IN LOVE IN SUFISM 


Sufism is a religion of love. Any discussion on Sufism without the mention of 


love is not complete. 
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Love in Sufism has many connotations. It has various shades. It has been taken in 
different meanings. Broadly it has been understood as two parts - Ishq mazaji and Ishq 
haqiqi that is, the phenomenal love and the divine love. The Sufis considers them as a 
unitary experience. The phenomenal love and the divine love, according to the Sufis, 
become one at certain level of spiritual growth 



For the Sufis, love is purgative in nature. It entails the catharsis (or tazkiya) of the 
soul. Love is a catalyst that promotes spiritual growth of the self, which in other words is 
‘kimiyci ’ that converts raw human nature into the golden nature. In the following verse 
Rumi describes the power of love to change us - 

Through love thorns become roses, and 
Through love vinegar becomes sweet wine 
Through love the stake becomes a throne. 

Through love the reverse of fortune seems good fortune 
Through love a prison seems a rose bower. 

Through love a grate of full of ashes seems a garden 
Through love a burning fire is a pleasing light 
Through love the Devil becomes a Houri 
Through love the hard stone becomes soft as butter 
Through love grief is a joy 
Through love ghouls turn into angels, 

Through love stings are as honey. 

Through love lions are harmless as mice. 

Through love sickness is health 
Through love wrath is as mercy. 

(Tr. Whinfield) 

(Masnavi-II) 

For Rumi love burns the desires of the senses, increases the power of intuition and 
leads to insight. But Rumi understands love in its metaphysical sense also. In fact, that is 



what he in reality means by love. For him love is the dynamic force behind all natural 
developing phenomenal and creativeness in human beings. It lies behind the invisible, 
progressive change, which occurs in the universe and in us. This cosmic love transcends 
all creeds and philosophies and so the religion of love could never be completely 
identified with any orthodoxy, dogmatism or speculative theory.’ 1 The universe, 
according to Rumi is a realm of love. In comparison with love, law and reason are 
secondary phenomena. It is through love, not intellect that life continues. 
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Rumi, Hafiz, Saadi etc. were the great pets of the Sufism and the Persian 
literature. They have extolled love in their writings. Rumi has lauded the spiritual love in 
his writings besides other mystic phenomena. Hafiz is considered the greatest love 
lyricist of Persian literature, criticized and applauded at the same time. But they have not 
described the phenomenology of the experience of love in their writings. They have 
praised the greatness of love in very grand manner but they have not narrated its human 
and psychological nature systematically. By saying this we do not mean to harm their 
lofty status. It only means we are not, perhaps, able to fathom their writings deeply. The 
lofty and the transcendental nature of their writings escape our mental faculties. And 
moreover, their writings are not a treatise on love. Rumi’s ‘masnavf cannot be exhausted 
with one piecemeal aspect only. It is a vast world in itself. Whatever we wish to have, 
have from it. 


Arastch. Raza 
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On the other hand there have been some Sufis whose writings are treatise on love. 

Shaikh Ahmad Ghazali (d 1126) being one of them. He was the younger brother of Imam 

Muhammad Ghazali. Ahmad Ghazali was one of those pioneers of Sufism, according to 

1 

Nasrullah Pourjawadi , who visualized the Deity in the form of pure love. He precedes all 
the great love poets like Nizami, Jami, Rumi and Hafiz. The entire latter are believed to 
have followed Ahmad Ghazali in their love lyrics. Iraqi (d. 1289) confesses this in his 


small treatise on love, Lam 'aat. In the opening part he writes 
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‘A few words on the degrees of Love, dictated by the mood of the moment, are 
here set down IN THE MANNER OF THE SWANIH, that they may be for every lover a 
mirror to display the Beloved,’ (Tr. E G. Brown). 

According to “Nasarullah Purjawadi it was Ahmad Ghazali who first of all 
systematized the mystic theory of the Metaphysical love. The conception of the Deity as 
reflected in the body parts of the beloved was first of all was mentioned by Ahmad 
Ghazali to which Mahmud Shabistari systemized in the last portion of his masnavi - the 
Gulshan-i Raz where he interprets the mystical meanings of the face, mole, hair, cheeks 
etc. of the beloved. 

It is a matter of pity that the great mystic like Ahmad Ghazali has remained 
ignored whereas his brother, whom he initiated into Sufism, Imam Ghazali is known all 
over the world. The most widely read in India. ‘The History of Persian Literature’ by 
Raza Zadeh Shafaq has totally neglected Ahmad Ghazali’s contribution to the Persian 
literature. Raza Zadeh Shafaq devotes only one sentence on Ahmad Ghazali. He writes 


Alaill Misal Az Nazr Ahmad Ghazali. Maarif Daurah-3, Shumarah 2, Plardad-Abaan 45 





that ‘when Imam Ghazali left his teaching to set out for his journey following Sufis, he 
handed over his chair to his brother Ahmad Ghazali.’ The readers of Raza Zadeh’s above 
book can never know the great service done to the Persian literature by Ahmad Ghazali 
by writing his Persian masterpiece ‘The Swcineh ’. 

The Swcineh is a wonderful treatise on Pure Love. The Shaikh in this treatise has 
described how the self of a lover acquires the identity and the attributes of those of the 
Beloved It is a treatise on the transpersonal transformation of a lover into the Beloved. 
The whole treatise traces the different stages of this spiritual metamorphosis. Henry 
Corbin terms this treatise as a subtle psychology of the love. Divine. 

Ahmad Mujahid 1 (1997) lists the following Persian Works of Ahmad Ghazali - 

1. Bahriil Haqiqat. 

2. Risa/a iil-Tciir 

3. Swcineh 

4. Risalah A iniyci 

5. Letters of Ahmad Ghazali 

6. Maqakih-i Rnh 

7 . Wasiyatnama or Pandanama 

Ahmad Ghazali has a few Arabic Works also. In the present thesis we shall study 
Persian Work of Ahmad Ghazali - Swcineh ■ ' 


1. In his introduction to the Swaneh edited in 'The Persian Works of Ahmad Ghazali’. Tehran University 
Publications. 1997 



SWAN EH ( ) 

It is said that Ahmad Ghazali wrote this small (about 80 pages) and wonderful 
‘Risala ’ inspired by the love of his student Ain-ul-Qaza Hamdani who later on wrote 
himself a treatise the ‘ Lawaih ’ in which he interpreted his teacher’s original book. 

Almost all of the classical books on Sufism according to N. Puijawadi like Kashf 
al Mahjnb of Shaikh Hujwiri, Kitab Alluma by Abu Nasr Sarraj, Quwwat al Oalub by 
Abu Talib Makki and Kitab al Ta’arnf by Abu Bakar Kalabaji and others deal chiefly 
with fiqh (the religious law) and ethico-moral topics and about the previous Suifis. 
Though these books also deal with the Doctrines held by various Sufi sects, yet their 
emphasis is on Sufi praxis and axiology. But when we take Ahmad Ghazali’s ‘ Swaneh ’, 
we find it very different from other books on Sufism. In the Swaneh there are neither the 
historical surveys of the old Sufis, nor the moral and ethical rules, nor are there Sufi 
terms explained (like in other above mentioned books). The subject matter of this book is 
totally different. In it we find the soul of the lover and the characteristics of the beloved 
explained. The subject of this beautiful treatise is the Metaphysics of Love. 

Swaneh describes a pure spiritual experience in the symbology of lover, beloved 
and love. Dr. Abdul Wahhab Azzam says (quoted by Ahmad Mujahid ) - 

“In Swaneh the Divine Love dominates. He who is unaware of the Divine Love 
cannot understand it.” 

Helmut Ritter says (quoted by Ahmad Mujahid) in praise of Swaneh - 

‘The Sufi thinkers like Ibn Hazm and Ibn Arabi and many others before and after 
Ahmad Ghazali have tried to imitate him in the subject of Love, but they could not reach 


1 Ibid, page 92 
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the same level.’ 1 

When a modern reader reads the Swaneh he is surprised to see it as if it were a 
treatise on the depth psychology of love. It is a kind of psychoanalysis (understood in its 
positive terms) of a lover’s mind. It delves deep into the heart of a lover and describes the 
phenomenology or the experience of love. Not even a single book in the field of 
Psychology has been able to study love in depth as Ahmad Ghazali’s ‘ Swaneh ’. Not only 
this much but Ahmad Ghazali (about 8 hundred years before Sigmund Freud) uses the 
concepts like identification, internalization etc. to describe the dynamics of the spiritual 
love. The difference is whereas Freud uses his psychoanalytic method to analyze the Nafs 
(the profane self), Ahmed Ghazali explores the Heart (the sacred self) and Ruh (the 
higher sacred self) of the divine lover. So the Psychology as depicted and propounded by 
Ahmad Ghazali is not a profane science of the lower self (. Nafsiyat ) but a sacred science 
of the heart ( Oalbshanasi ) or spirit ( Ruhshanasi ). The modem psychology is limited to 
the study of the nafs only. Freudian psychoanalysis has done wonders in the depth study 
of the nafs-cimmarcih but it has no glimpse of the higher selves of the heart, ruh, sirr etc. 

Dr. Abdul Wahhab (as quoted by Ahmad Mojahid ) writes about the 
abstruseness in the language of the Swaneh that it is not in the comprehension of all 
unless the reader himself has a taste of the Sufi way. He translated a portion of Swaneh 
into Arabic. Hereunder we shall try to understand this unique text of the Sufi sacred 
psychology in the words of Iranian Psychiatrist Dr. Raza Arasteh. First we shall 
summarize the text and then we shall discuss a few of the important pieces and compare 


1 Ibid, page 92 
: Ibid, page 92 





it with the concepts of modem psychology especially Freudian Psychoanalysis. Dr. Raza 
Arasteh (1980) summarizes the Swaneh (with his own comments) as follows - 

‘Ahmad Ghazali views love as a phenomenon having no dimension; he further 
relates that just as eyes are for seeing and ears for hearing, the heart is the instrument of 
love, and if one does not utilize it, the loss is like not using one’s eyes and brain. 
Therefore, this universal organ has a specific purpose and can be utilized by any man at 
any stage of evolution. A heart without an object of desire is a man without a goal and 
restless. As soon as he falls in love, he finds himself in a state of ‘intimacy’ and an 
acceptance of the world - two basic prerequisites of man’s healthy function. The nature 
of ‘love’ according to Ahmad Ghazali is beyond the limitation of thinking and ordinary 
science. In order to convey this point he mentions that through ordinary science we can 
reach the shore, but ‘love’ is diving into the ocean. Then our ordinary consciousness is of 
no assistance. 

‘At the beginning the lover is like static energy until, at the proper time, the 
proper object of desire attracts him. This his static energy turns into a dynamic force. The 
direction of this dynamic force is always towards ‘Thou’, the beloved. Just as the traveler 
on a sea voyage always watches the North Star, so too the lover always looks towards the 
beloved, regardless of the direction in which he is being led. At the beginning the beloved 
is the strength of the lover, whereas at the end the lover becomes the beloved’s strength. 
However, this process is not so simple. Ghazali tells us that in -the first stage when the 
lover begins to seek the beloved there is a period of denial of love. The lover denies that 
he is in love and the beloved in changing his ideas and like the sun on a cloudy day 
appears and disappears. This early stage may lead to conflict between the lovers, and it 
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may also produce guilt in the lovers arising from their deviation from public and 
conventional opinion. In order to transcend such guilt, the Sufis often took bold steps and 
encountered reality. 

‘Now assuming that one has transcended the early obstacles arising from the I- 
Thou relationship, and one has fallen in the path of love, not out of need but out of a 
genuine urge, then the course of true love and the path leading toward union with the 
object of desire starts. At this stage the beloved is the strength of the lover. The beloved’s 
friends are the lover’s friends and her enemies his enemies, but as the intensity of the 
love grows, the relationship changes. The lover does not like his beloved’s associates 
even to look at her. He becomes jealous - or in the apt words of Ghazali, he wants 
intimacy, that is, separation from the others and a move toward him. As the intense love 
strengthens its roots in the heart of the lover, he even considers his being for the beloved. 
He is totally committed, devoted, and is constantly seeking her satisfaction. He seeks her 
in human and non-human objects. The story is told of Majnun who saved an antelope 
from a hunter; when the hunter asked him why he did it, he replied that the antelope’s 
eyes reminded him of the eyes of Laila. Here I am not referring to an error of the senses, 
but to the power of the beloved’s image on the lover. In the process of the growth of love, 
Ghazali talks of symbols which can be helpful, both external signs and gestures arising 
from the beauty of the beloved and invisible signs manifested from experience and 
communications which have passed between the beloved and the lover. ’ 

‘If this true love continued, the love eventually becomes the mirror of the 
beloved. He notices her in himself He has in the process become empty and fills himself 
with her qualities. He has freed himself of every idol and related totally to his object of 
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desire. The strength of the lover increases until he realizes the beauty and potentiality of 
the beloved better than himself. Finally, the lover feels the real ‘self of the beloved even 
better than she until he believes that HE IS THE BELOVED HERSELF. There is no 

duality; unity prevails. This one becomes that one.No longer is there lover or 

beloved, or more precisely all three elements (lover, beloved and love) have become one 
force.’ 1 

This above was the summary of the Swaneh done by a psychologist who could 
understand ‘the Swaneh ’ better than a psychologist 9 Because it is a treatise on the Sufi 
Psychology? The Swaneh is the best example of Identification in which the lover slowly 
and slowly acquires the identity of the beloved. 

Robert H. Koff(1961f defines identification as - 

(i) Economically : an attempt to conserve libido by shifting it from an external 
object to an internal object. 

(ii) Structurally : finding or re-finding in the ego or superego characteristics 
identical with or the reverse of the external object, or to become the object. 

(iii) Dynamically : occurs when an external object is renounced. It is unconsciously 
experienced by the ego as a movement of the object from the external world 
into the inner world. 

The above is the words of a psychoanalyst. But when we read the Swaneh we find the 
same process described in the identification of the lover with the beloved. 

Ahmad Ghazali in the section 61 of the Swaneh describes a state in love when the 
lover turns inside for the beloved - 


1 Arasteh. op cit 

: International Journal of Psychoanalysis. XLII. July-Oct.. 1961. Part 4-5. pp. 362-370 
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The above lines say the same thing what KofT says in his third point. In the process of 
identification one becomes like the object of one’s desire. Freud has discussed this 
concept in his writings especially in the book on the group psychology. Ahmad Ghazali 


in the Swaneh section 67 writes 
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Psychoanalysis describes one more mechanism of the formation of self and identity. 
That is called introjections in which the external figures or values or ideas are taken 
inside our mind. Introjections (or sometime called internalization) are developed through 
experience with external objects whose images are transferred to become part of the self. 
Ahmad Ghazali describes the same process of internalization and the inner mutation in 
section 61 of the Swaneh in which the lover internalizes the form of the beloved and feels 


her presence even during her absence. 
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Psychoanalysts like Freud have taken keen interest in the formation of ego in the 
pattern of its ideals and superego. They have explained this modification of ego by dint of 
the psychodynamics of identification, internalization and introjections, that is, how the 
self of a developing child acquires the patterns of introjecting father’s image into himself 


International Journal of Psychoanalysis, XLII. Julv-Oct., 1961, Part 4-5, pp 362-370 
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and identifying with him. In the above quoted lines, Ahmad Ghazali describes the process 
of introjections and identification. 

Ahmed Ghazali hints at two types of psychological identity of the self in the 
Swaneh. 


i) To be by virtue of one’s own self. 


ii) To be by virtue of the beloved. 


He writes in the section 17 - 
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‘To be by virtue of one’s own self is something other than to be by virtue of one’s 
beloved.’ 

These two states are called Talwin and Tamkin respectively. His student Ainul Qaza 
Hamdani interprets his master’s saying as below. 

(Lawaih, p. 132) 

‘The man of Talwin subsists by virtue of one’s own self and the man of Tamkin 
exists by virtue of that of the beloved.’ 

Till the person exists by one’s own self he is in the process of change in the self. 
He is still in the search and trying to grow. Separation and meeting are for the state of 
Talwin. But when the seeker attaches himself to the self of the beloved or annihilates 
himself ji)in the beloved, he transcends all the duality of sorrows and joys, meeting and 

i 

separation etc. Ainul Qaza makes this point more clear - 
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(Lawaih, p. 132) 

‘In Talwin the attributes (or the personality) of the person subsists and in Tamkin 
these are effaced.’ 

The study of identity/self in psychology confines itself to the level of Talwin only. 
These psychologists do not talk about the ‘united self as experienced in Tamkin. In 
Tamkin the seeker totally empties oneself of the baser self and establishes instead of it the 
self of the beloved. 

Azizuddin Kashani in his book ‘ mis}jahul hidayat ’ defines these two concepts as 
follow: - 

‘The person who has not passed over the qualities of his ‘nafs’ to reach the level 
of the attributes of the ‘qalb ’ is called the man of Talwin. And the seeker at the level of 
the heart may again be in Talwin if he does not leave behind qalb to grow towards the 
Essence. He can outgrow the state of Talwin when his heart ascends from the heart to the 
spirit, gets rid of the influence of various attributes and subsists in Tamkin near the 
Essence.’ 

This emptying of oneself to welcome the beloved inside is expressed in the 
following verse by Rumi: . 
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Amir Khusraw sings of this unitary experience of the meta-identity. 
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This is the final stage of the growing self in love when the lover and the beloved 


become one and all duality disappears. Attar says in the Mcmtiq in the valley of Tauhid. 




There is a mutation in self-identity in the process of self-realization. This is what 


Ghalib says: 
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Drink the first cup of wine and become the Saqi to thine yourself, for in the end, if 
there is a veil, then it is thyself. 

Ghalib says further - 
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Says Jigar Muradabadi - 
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Dr. Raza Arasteh (1980) names this unitary experience as - the Experience of An 
(oO) According to him, “when 1 become ‘thou’, duality turns into unity, resulting in an 
An - a new state, and a new situation...” This experience results from union of the 
identities of the lover and the beloved. Now the lover acquires a ‘new identity’ 
( huwiyyat-i jadid). Attar hints at this illuminative experience of An in the last part of the 
Mcintiq - 

‘And if they looked at both together, both were 
the Simurgh, neither more nor less. 



This one was that, and that one this; the like 
Of this hath no one heard in the world. 

Mansur A1 - Hallaj two centuries before Attar after his transformatery experience 
cried, ‘Ana al-Hciqq ’ (I am the Truth) and said - 

Thy spirit is mingled in my spirit, even 
As wine is mingled with pure water. 

When anything touches thee, it touches me too. 

In every case, thou art I. 

(Tawasin p.. ) 

The Punjabi poet Bulle Shah proclaims this state of union - 
S^ 3m ^Sftt ftt ft S^ ftftt, 
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‘By uttering the name ‘Ranjha’, I myself have become ‘Ranjha’; call me now 
‘Ranjha’, call me Heer no more.’ 

Similarly says Shah Hussain - 
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O God! Only Thou knows my secrets. 

Inside are Thou, outside are Thou, in every hair are Thou. 

The warp and the woof and everything of me are Thou, 

Thus says the poor -humble Hussain, not I but Thou. 



The individual self in love grows towards the ‘union of the selves’, -says Attar 


again - 
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(From Raza Zaideh Shafaq) 

Similarly Baba Tahir Uryan says - 
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(from Raza Zadeh Shafacj) 

Similarly says the Saint Kabir - 
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(S.G.G.S. p. 1375) 

Kabir by saying You became ‘You’, nothing of‘I am’ is left in me. 

When no difference between I and You is left 
Wheresoever I see it is You. 

I have become ‘You’ means there is none but You, I am naught, it is only ‘You’. 
It means I have made myself free of the narrow self and now there is only you. Every part 
even myself has now only You. It seems I have become you. This should not mean any 
kind of ‘ huh //’. ‘It is the moment of fulfillment; it is an instant of birth and rebirth, 
awareness and transcending experience, new experience, relatedness, union and joy. It is 
an experience of union cr tile sal. It is an illumination.’(Raza Arasteh, 1980). 



When I say that I have become ‘you’, it means you are certain person who is in 
my perceptual and psychological field and by contemplating you as a person I can 
acquire your identity. This happens between over and the beloved in the ishq mazaji (the 
phenomenal love). But if the beloved is not earthly or if the beloved is metaphysical 
then? Or it may be that this phenomenal love may change into noumenal love - but how? 
This process involves three steps - illumination of names, illumination of attributes and 
illumination of essence. The lover’s soul begins with the phenomenal reality of actions 
and names (phenomenal love) and grows towards the realization of the essence (the 
metaphysical love). 

The relationship between Maulana Rum (or Rumi) and Shams Tabrez is the 
perfect example of the identification between the lover and the beloved and the -master 
and the pupil. It is also an example of the phenomenal love (ishq mazaji) changing into 
noumenal love (ishq haqiqi). Rumi’s identification with his beloved master was so strong 
that later on he wrote poetry (the Diwan Shams Tabriz) in which he called himself Shams 
Tabriz. He considered himself not Rumi but Shams Tabriz. In fact, it needs a separate 
full-fledged study to trace the identification process between Rumi and Shams Tabriz. 
Shams Tabriz broke the conventional self of Rumi and Rumi longing for Shams says - 

‘O Shams, o Shams, watch over me, watch over me. 

Will it happen that one day, in soul and heart I shall become one, I shall 

become. ’ 

Rumi (i Dawan-e-Shams ) (Tr. Nicholson) 
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Rumi’s strong love for union with Shams eliminated the psychological distance 
between the two. He became blind to everything other than Shams'. He saw Shams in 
everything. 


‘When I talk of chiefs, he is the Master; when 


I search the heart he is the beloved. 


When I seek peace he is the mediator; when 
I come to the battlefield, he is the dagger. 

Rumi ‘Diwan-e-Shams ’ (Tr. Nicholson) 

Finally he dissolved himself in Shams and said that his greatest joy in life was 


when he and Shams resided together in two bodies but as one soul 
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Happy the moment when we are seated in the palace, thou and I, 

With two forms and with two figures but with one soul, thou and I. 

The colours of the grave and the voice of the 

birds will bestow immortality. 
At the time when we come into the garden, thou and I. 
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The stars of heaven will come to gaze upon us; 

We shall show them the moon itself, thou and I. 

Thou and I, individuals no more, shall be mingled in ecstasy, 

Joyful and secure from foolish babble, thou and I 

(Rumi: Dm an. Sham ) (Tr. Nicholson) 

This is the perfect experience of An or union in which the seeker achieves a 
metaself which consists of ‘I + thou’. Abrahm Maslow, the growth psychologist, for the 
whole life went talking about such ‘Peak-Experiences’ but unfortunately he did not know 
Persian and could not become aware of the ecstatic world that Sufism reveals to us. 

Though Rumi achieved the total identification with the image of Shams but later 
on he transcends this image also to realize the Essence behind all the phenomena. This is 

V 

called attaining ‘Sobriety’ (shahar) after ‘intoxication’ ( mahar). 

In the garden of ‘haqa ’ I have plucked many flowers. 

I am not from water or fire, or from stormy winds. 

Nor am I painted dust; I have laughed at all. 

I am not Shams of Tabriz, I am pure light. 

Beware if you see me, don’t tell anyone that you have seen me. 

(Diwan Shams Tabriz, Ode 454) (Tr. Nicholson) 

The above state of identification with the Essence (Light) is also called gaining 
‘baqa ’ after ‘ fana Baqa is the final station, but it cannot be achieved before undergoing 
fana. In Sufism fana is achieved by annihilating oneself in the Murshid (may be termed 
the Beloved) and entering into the invisible world through him. The Murshid is the only 
way to reach the Essence. Hence the importance of the total identification with him. 
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Rumi time and again hints at this total identification. 
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(Masnavi, II, p.29) 


He asks for the total identification with one’s master. 
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(Masnavi II, p. 134) 


And again - 





In his rubais he says - 

Love came, and went again. 

Like blood within my flesh and vein. 

From self love set me free 
And with the Friend completed me 
Only remains my name; 

My being’s every particle 
The Friend took for His claim. 

And so the Friend became my whole. 

( Rubaiyat , Tr. Arberry, p. 45) 

The mystical union in the total identification involves a transformation of the 
lover’s personality into that of Beloved. So says Rumi in the following verse - 
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A certain man knocked at his friend’s door: 


His friend asked, “who is there 9 ” 

He answers, “I”. “Begone,” said his friend, 

“’its too soon: at my table there is no place for the raw.” 

How shall the raw one be cooked but in the fire of absence? 

What else will deliver him for hypocrisy? 

He turned sadly away, and for a whole 

Year the flames of separation consumed him; 

Then he came back again and paced to 

And fro beside the house of his friend. 

He knocked at the door with a hundred 

Fears and reverences, lest any disrespectful 
Word might escape from his lips. 

“who is there?” cried his friend. He answered, “Thou, O charmer 
of all hearts!” 

‘"Now,” said the friend, “since thou art I, 

come in: there is no room for two I’s in this house.” 

(Masnavi-l, 3056, Tr. Nicholson) 

Someone asked Aisha about the nature of the Prophet Mohammad. She replied, 
‘His nature is like the Quran. This shows the Prophet’s total identification with Essence. 


1 Quoted by Martin Lings in 'What is Sufism'. 
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The transformation of the lover’s identity into a meta-identity in which the 
beloved’s identity participates is the discovery of Sufism. Psychology talks about identity 
only not meta-identity. This is a very subtle point how two selves merge in such a way 
that their bodies also respond to it. The lover when he is in the ‘united self with his 
beloved looks at his own body apprehensively as if it were that of his beloved. Rumi 
explains it (in Masnavi-V) by telling us an anecdote of Majnu. 

Once Majnu fell sick owing to his separation from Laila. The doctor examined 
him and said that he had to cut a vein of Majnu so as to expel some of the infected blood. 
Majnu forbade the doctor to do so. He said that he was not afraid of any loss of blood, as 
he was not afraid of any wild beast. He did not want any part of his body perforated or 
cut because all his whole being was full of the essence of Laila. If that doctor hurt any 
part of his body it would hurt Laila herself. Only wise could know that there was no 
difference between him and Laila. Who was he? - Laila. Who was Laila? - he. There 


were two souls’ imprisoned in one body. Majnu replied to the doctor as follows 
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Rumi defines the ‘meta-identity’ of the lovers with the example of a mirror. When 
a person looks at the mirror he finds his own reflection in it. Apparently there are two 


persons but in reality it is one. Similarly lovers seem two but in fact they are one in the 
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As Ahmad Ghazali has categorized two states of the identity one is by virtue of 
oneself and other by virtue of one’s beloved termed as being in Ta/win and Famkin 
respectively, Rumi too, following Ahmad Ghazali, hints at such type of meta self in 
Masnavi where a beloved asks her lover whom he loves - to her or to himself. The lover 


replies 
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He further explains both the identities. The lover effaces himself so much in the 
beloved that he becomes full of her from head to foot. This is called to undergo Jana ’ 


from his own identity and to achieve ‘ baqa ’ by the beloved’s identity. 
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Rumi with the help of the metaphors of lover and the beloved describes a very 
important Sufi stage of the Tariqat - Fana. A lover undergoes fana to achieve the status 
that of the beloved. Fana means to get rid of one’s Grafs' and its desires, it means to clean 
one’s heart of all the worldly attachments other than the beloved. Fana is replacing one’s 
own sense of self with that of the beloved, it means to get rid of one’s own attributes so 
as to adopt the beloved’s attributes. Rumi makes this point clear by giving us an example 
of an ordinary stone and a precious stone - ruby. When an ordinary stone sheds its own 
attributes and absorbs the sun’s attributes it becomes ruby. An ordinary stone achieves 
the identity of a ruby after undergoing Jana ’ and achieving ‘baqa' or subsistence in the 
attributes of the sun. 


Rumi belongs to the school of Ahmad Ghazali and has inherited his influence through his father. 
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(Vol. V, p.207) 


On this basis he interprets the ultimate identity experience of Mansur Hallaj. He 
says saying ana-al-Haq by Mansur was like being in he state of ruby which was full of 
the attributes of sun and his ‘ana ’ was actually that of the sun and this saying was just. 
Saying ana-al-haq by Far’un was as if uttered by the ordinary stone and so it was wrong 
and unjust. ‘Ana ’ of Hallaj was ‘impersonal’ and ‘ana ’ of Far’un was ‘personal’. 

In the psychoanalytic literature we find this concept of identification discussed at 
many places. Julia Kristiva (1990) in her essay on identification (she was a 
psychoanalyst) - takes identifications as an explanatory concept to understand a few 
identity problems faced by man. She writes - 

‘The psychoanalytic term “identification” covers various stages in the process of 
the creation of the subject: narcissistic identification, hysterical identification, projective 

identification, primary identification, ego-ideal.If I admit that I am never ideally one 

under the Law of the other, my entire psychical adventure is made up of failed 
identifications, impossible autonomies which become invested by narcissism, perversion. 


alienation. 


,1 


She says further 


Krislcva. Julia (1990). Identification and the Real in ‘Literary Theory Today' Edited by Peter Collier and 
Helga Geyer - Ryan Polity Press. UK. 1950, pp 167-179 
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‘Firstly, whatever the variants of identification, the generic term identification 
presupposed the tendency specific to the speaking subject to assimilate, in symbolic and 
real terms, another being separate from itself.'’ 1 

And again - 

‘Let us, therefore, understand identification as meaning this movement by which 
the subject comes into being, through a process where he or she becomes one with 
another, identical to him - or herself. 1 am not saying that subject models him - or herself 
on the other, which would be a characteristic of the formed plastic uncertainty of mere 
comparison. On -the contrary, transferred to the Other, in identification T becomes One 
with the Other throughout the whole range of the symbolic, the imaginary and the real. 
Freud evokes the intensity of an Einfuhhtng, an empathy appropriate to certain amorous, 
hypnotic or even mystical states.’ 2 

The above underlined point is very important because this is what in the previous 
pages Ahmad Ghazali and Rumi were saying in their own way. 

Interestingly, Julia Kristiva in the following lines tells the same thing as what 
Rumi was saying in the incident of Majnu. Majnu says that his body is of Laila’s too. So, 
it should not be hurt for it would hurt Laila too. Kristiva writes - 

“For, according to its logic, identification is always instability and movement (a 
‘fuzzy set’), while in its economy it is ambiguous: both symbolic and real. It is a ‘Tran 
corporation’ . At the moment of the cure’s maturation, my body is the body of my patient, 

3 

apart from the symptom: the source of my fatigue, also of my rejuvenation, my rebirth.” 


Ibid, page 168 

2 Ibid, page 168 

3 Ibid, page 170 
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CONCLUSION 


The present study aimed at studying Sufism in the context of a few modern 
disciplines. Sufism has always been a favourite research topic for historians as well as 
theologians. As a result a lot of historical and theological accounts of Sufism are 
available. A lot of biographical studies of the prominent Sufis are also available and 
people like to write and read the biographical and historical accounts of Sufism. 

Many philosophical (theological) studies have also been done that involves a 
tough discussion on different issues like tauhid, nabuwat, rasalat etc. But very few 
studies, say no study, are available that studies Sufism juxtaposing with the modern 
studies. This present study was an attempt to fill up this gap. 

The present research believes that Sufism like all other mystic approaches is an 
esoteric science of soul. The great Sufi masters tried to study and transform the human 
nature by applying their own methods. 

With this basic proposition that Sufism is a science of the soul, the present 
researcher attempted to juxtapose it with two of the modern sciences of the soul - 
Psychoanalysis and the Transpersonal Psychology. 

Psychoanalysis as we studied in the first part, originated in the clinic of a 
neurologist who discovered the causes of the physical sickness in the mind and found out 
that as the sick mind was cured of its aberrations the physical symptoms vanished. The 
cure of the unhinged mind entailed a method that was called Psychoanalysis by its 
propounder Sigmund Freud He emphasized the role of the unconscious mind in 
controlling our behaviour. 

Psychoanalysis traced the roots of mental aberrations in childhood. Thus 
psychoanalysis, then, devoted its complete attention to the study of childhood 
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experiences and deduced from it the later abnormalities in behaviour. It proposed a few 
psychosexual developmental stages. These stages describe how a child develops its 
instinctual energies and reaches adolescence. Psychoanalysis does not say much about the 
developmental stages beyond adolescence. It keeps mum what it means t»be a mature 
human being (although later psychoanalysts like Erikson tried to explore this dimension 
but he is more concerned with the identity problems). 

Despite many disparities there are a few basic common similarities between 
Psychoanalysis and Sufism. The aim of psychoanalysis is ‘insight into one’s own nature, 
the achievement of freedom, happiness and love, liberation of energy, salvation from 
being insane or crippled.’ 

The aim of psychoanalysis is to make the unconscious conscious. It means to have 
a deep insight into oneself, to know the repressed and the unknown ‘contents’ of the 
mind. It means to know oneself. This is what is aimed in the Sufi Suluk. Sufis believe 
that ‘who knows one’s self knows God’. ‘ Murakkaba ’ and ‘ Mushahada ’ and Muhasiba 
aim at this process. The Sufi delves deeper into his self in ‘'Murakkaba ’ and Muhasiba 
where he achieves the ‘ Mushahada ’ of his deeper Self. The Sufi way to the spiritual 
growth is called tazkiya. The word tazkiya (as we discussed earlier) means - de¬ 
repression, it means growth. The term ‘ tazkiya-i nafs’ includes the methods of 
psychoanalysis. It rather is a spiritual psycho-synthesis in which the discordant elements 
of the mind unite to make a vital experience of ecstasy and love. 

Psychology as a science of behavior was called Behaviorism that tried to work 
upon the principles of the natural sciences. It avoided the study of mental phenomena 
called soul, mind, consciousness, subjective experiences etc. The study of mysticism and 
religious experiences was dubbed as unscientific and beyond the parameters of the 
modern psychology. The people who advocated materialism dominated the fields of 
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psychology. Behaviorism suited their approaches and ideologies. Gradually it so 
happened that psychology declared that no such experiences as mystic and religious exist 
as such. As a reaction to this reductive approaches there arose Humanistic Psychology 
under the leadership of Abraham Maslow. Proceeding in the same line there came to exist 
Transpersonal Psychology. 

‘Gradually it became apparent that Western culture and psychology are what 
anthropologists call monophasic. That is, we value and conceive our worldview almost 
exclusively from a single state of consciousness our usual waking state. By contrast, 
polyphasic cultures and psychological desire their world view from a multiple estates, 
including waking, dreaming, and various contemplative states. One of the goals of 
transpersonal psychology was to expand the scope of Western psychology to encompass 
a polyphasic perspective. 

‘Transpersonal experiences can be defined as experiences in which the sense of 
identity or self extends beyond (trans) the individual or personal to encompass wider and 
deeper aspects of humankind, life, psyche, and cosmos.’ 1 

With this development in psychology, the psychologists have started taking 
interest in the traditional disciplines. 

‘That is, contemporary Western psychology and ancient contemplative disciplines 
from around the world are beginning to intersect in their mapping of transpersonal 
development.’ 2 

In this transpersonal approach in psychology “spirituality and mysticism are 
regarded as important human dimensions.” 1 

Sufism is an ancient science of the soul but has a possibility to re-interpret itself 

1 Encyclopaedia of Psychology’, Oxford Univ. Press, 2000 Vol. 8. p. Ill 

2 Ibid. p. 111 



in the modern terms, has been taken as a study in the Transpersonal Psychology. The Sufi 
texts are full of the descriptions of the transpersonal and growth experiences of the great 
Sufi masters. They describe the growth of the person’s spiritual experiences in compact 
as well as detailed descriptions. They elucidate what are the further maturity levels after a 
person has resolved its basic existential crises. Psychoanalysis has kept silence on what 
happens when a person grows spiritually. Freud interprets every psychological 
experience reducing it to the psychosexual developmental stages. Freud’s psychoanalysis 
does not leave any scope for the spiritual maturity levels. 

Sufism described a few other developmental stages (as we studied in previous 
chapters) which results in the deepest transformation of identity, life-style and 
relationship to the world and cosmos. 

The Sufi practices termed in short mujahida and mushahida , and Muhasiba or 
tazkiya-i nafs serve almost the same purpose of knowing, resolving and sublimating the 
intra psychic conflicts as is done in Psychoanalytic process of psychotherapy. Even Freud 
despite himself has to accept it though very cautiously when he writes (while describing 
the conceptions of human mind constituting of the three agencies id, ego and superego). 

‘It is easy to imagine, too, that certain mystical practices may succeed in upsetting 
the normal relations between the different regions of the mind, so that, for instance, 
perception may be able to grasp happenings in the depths of the ego and in the id which 
were otherwise inaccessible to it. It may safely be doubted, however, whether this road 
will lead us to the ultimate truths from which salvation is to be expected. Nevertheless it 
may be admitted that the therapeutic efforts of psychoanalysis have chosen a similar line 
of approach.’ 


1 New Introductory Lectures, op. cit.. p. 112 
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Transpersonal Psychology in fact came into existence only after reviewing the 
ancient sciences - 

‘Gradually there emerged the recognition that aspects of certain non-Westem 
psychologies, such as those associated with Buddhism, Hinduism, Sufism and Taoism, 
were sophisticated systems especially concerned with well-being and human potential. 
The accumulation of empirical research in such areas as bio-feedback, meditation, lucid 
dreaming and various altered states of consciousness gradually lent research support to 
the emerging transpersonal perspective.’ 

Sufism as a transpersonal psychology seeks for those experiences in which the 
sense of identity or self spreads beyond the individual personality or ego to embrace 
aspects of the whole cosmos. These are those experiences what Abraham Maslow called 
“The farther reaches of human nature.” But whereas Maslow only hints and have a 
meager idea only of these transpersonal beings, Sufi texts describe in detail the contents 
of these experiences. (Though one has to first train himself for perceiving the esoteric 
meanings hidden in those texts). For example Hallaj’s text ‘Tawasin ’ when read carefully 
reveals how the ‘personal “1” of the recipient of experience becomes the Universal “I”.’ 
This is what we mean by the transpersonal growth of the self in Sufism and this we have 
tried to study in the previous chapters in the context of a few modern approaches. Ibn 
Arabi and Attar’s works describe the cosmic bearings of the human soul. Sufi conception 
of human being unlike Psychoanalysis is not libidinal. Sufis conceive man in a healthy 
self-conception and believe that our behaviour depends on our self-conceptions. They 
preach to form a better self concept. So says Mulla Sadra the great sage and philosopher 
of Shiraz - 



1 Encyclopedia of Psychology, Second Edition. Vol. 3, John Willey & Sons 1994, p. 549 
: Kamran. Gilani Ana Al-Haqq Re-considered. Kitab Bhavan. New Delhi. 1994, p. 47 
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For religion and mysticism self is a problem. Self is something to be surmounted, 
crushed, repressed or removed. All the religions consider the individual self as something 
to remove away. For a mystic and religious person self is always an obstacle in the way 
of self-realization. The self is dirty, lusty, it causes sufferings it makes you feel 
embarrassment in various situations. 

But the self ceases to be a problem when it functions in a certain prescribed way. 
In Sufism the ‘ nafs-i ammarah ’ is a cause of suffering but when it is transformed into the 
‘ nafs-i-nmtmaina' it is a problem no more. The self becomes a bliss in its transcendence. 

In Sufism also the self is presented in two modes - 

a) As a problem 

b) As a bliss. 

When the self is narcissistic and egotistic it causes anguish and pain's. But when 
the same self is purified, it becomes bliss. But between these two stations there is a very 
tedious journey to be traveled by the self as described by the mystics in their wonderful 
texts like Fariduddin Attar’s Mantiq al-Tair and many others. 

Psychoanalyst studies the self as a problem and Transpersonal Psychology studies 
self as a bliss. Sufi texts describe how the problematic self is disciplined to achieve the 

U .... . - - —----—---* 

state of blissfulness. 

‘Lewisohn (1999) presents this in a better way. While describing the views of the 
great Sufi thinker Shaikh Suhrawardi Maqtul - 

‘The methodology employed by Suhrawardi in order to bring the self to its 
fullness can be formulated into four steps or journeys, as follows: realization, separation, 
destruction and annihilation. The first two, that is, the realization that there is an T, and 

1 Risalah-i Sill Asal. Intisharat Maula. Tehran. 1376 (AH) p. 26 
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that it is separate from its attributes, is the task of philosophy. Destruction of the 
accidental qualities of the self, that is to say, worldly desires and finally, annihilation is 
the task of the ascetic practices and Sufism.’ 1 

Sufi conception of man is theandric (theos-God, plus andros man, means union of 
the divine and the union). Man is considered as the ashraf al makhlukat. He is superior to 
the cosmos. He embraces the cosmos ‘in principle’. Sufism advocates the presence of the 
divine principle in man, yet it does not admit monistic identity. The divine principle is 
termed as the nth (spirit), which is the breath of the Divine. Spirit (sometimes termed as 
the heart) is the sphere where the divine and the human interact. 

Sufism considers human personality as a microcosm ( alam-i asghar). Man in 
principle contains the cosmos completely. He has to actualize his divinity in actuality. 
Every man is an ‘Ego’ before he becomes a Self. 

A Sufi has to realize his self. The self is spirit that is a link between man and God. 
Man may not realize his Self In that case he is ruled by the soul (nafs-i ammarah). 
Insofar as man is ruled by his soul, he is human and not divine. But when the nth (the 
spirit) gains ascendancy, man is human and also divine. Such a psychology proclaims an 
alternative to the computerized knowing of the mind. The spiritual principle alone makes 
up personality and gives it a permanent center. The individual person is an image of the 
Divine and seeks to improve this image in order to realize in himself the true Reality. 
This improvement we have termed as the Growth of the Human Self. 

Modern science of soul called psychology studies objectivized mind. It studies 
man stripped off' its cosmological moorings. On the other hand the Sufi sciences do not 
see the visible world except in relation to the higher reality. The Sufi sciences develop 
some special methodologies in which the ‘psychical’ is related to the spiritual. They term 

1 Lcwisohn. Leonard (Ed) The Heritage of Sufism. Oncworld Publications. Oxford, England. 1999, p. 267 



it fcina' and ‘ baqa ’ in which man is illuminated and transfigured in his divine 
experience. It is a transfiguration of the human soul by the spirit. 

Modern man’s consciousness is one-dimensional It misses the dimensions of 
depth or height. By this we mean that it is without the cosmic awareness. God is expelled 
from the modem consciousness as a harmful bacteria. The result is Becketian 
consciousness of absurdity. Human existence has been reduced to tramps who do not 
know whom they are waiting for. They have sent the divine to exile, yet unconsciously 
wait for Him. 

This absurd consciousness is ruled by meaninglessness, emptiness, alienation, 
temper tantrums, obsessions with abnormal proclivities, sadomasochistic relationships, 
suicide manias, neuroses and a spiritual vacuum. According to Sufism these are the states 
of qabz or contraction. Modern consciousness is in the state of ‘qabz 

On the other hand the Sufi consciousness is a consciousness of ‘fullness’, joy, 
intoxication, love and ecstasy. Sufis call this 'bast ’ or expansion. Basically, this 
consciousness is a consciousness of a lover, the divine lover who always feels himself in 
the presence of his Beloved. This dimension has been lost by the modern man. Hence he 
needs psychiatrists and the mental hospitals in addition to the jails. 

The Sufi conception of consciousness added to the one-dimensional awareness of 
the modem man can help him of alleviating many of his soaring ailments. In the present 
study we aimed at such a synthesis. We are in the opinion that psychology as a modern 
science can help creating a new man in the twenty-first century if it incorporates a few 
principles laid down by the great Sufi masters who had a very keen insight into the 
human nature. 






